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SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 



PART IV, 



ON THE LITERATURE OF THE SECOND HALF OF 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 



CHAPTER I. 

mSTOBY OF AKCIENT LTTlfiEATUBB IN EOBOPE, FROM 1660 TO 1700. 

Section L 

Datch SdiolaiB — Jesuit and Jansenist PhUologers — Deli^iin Editions — 
French Scbolara — English Scholars — Bentley. 

1. The death, of Salmasins about the beginning of this 
period left a chasm in critical Hterature which james 
no one was equal to fiU, But the nearest to E'^**^ 
this giant of philology was James Frederic ^^^ "* 
Gronovius, a native of Hamburg, but drawn, like several 
more of his countrymen, to the universities of Holland, 
the peculiarly learned state of Europe through the seven- 
teentJi century. The principal labours of Gronovius 
were those of correcting the text of Latin writers ; in 
Greek we find very Httle due to him.* His notes form 
an useful and considerable part of those which are col- 
lected in what are generally styled the Variorum edi- 
tions, published, chiefly after 1660, by the Dutch book- 

** Bailletk Critiques Grammairlens, n. S48. Blount Biogr. Univ. 
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2 GRONOVIUS— GRfiVIUS— VOSSIUS. Part IV. 

sellers. These contain selections from the older critics, 
some of them, especially those first edited, indifferently 
made and often mutilated ; others with more attention 
to preserve entire the original notes. These, however, 
are for the most part only critical, as if explanatory ob- 
servations were below the notice of an editor ; though, 
as Le Clerc says, those of Manutius on Cicero's epistles 
cost him much more time than modem editors have 
given to their conjectures.^ In general, the Variorum 
editions were not greatly prized, with the exception of 
those by the two Gronovii and Grssvius." 

2. The place of the elder Gronovius, in the latter part 
James of this present period, was filled by his son. 
Qronoviua. James Gronovius, by indefatigable labour, and 
by a greater number of editions which bear his name, 
may be reckoned, if not a greater philologer, one not 
less celebrated than his Mher. He was at least a better 
Greek critic, and in this language, though far below 
those who were about to arise, and who did in fact 
eclipse him long before his death, Bentley and Burman, 
Q ^^ he kept a high place for several years.*^ Grse- 

vius, another German, whom the Dutch uni- 
versities had attracted and retained, contributed to the 
Yariorum editions, chiefly those of Latin authors, an 
erudition not less copious than that of any contemporary 
scholar. 

3. The philological character of Gerard Vossius him- 
isaac self, if we might believe some partial testimo- 
Voflsius. niea, fell short of that of his son Isaac ; whose 
observations on Pomponius Mela, and an edition of 
Catullus, did him extraordinary credit, and have placed 
him among the first philologers of this age. He was of 
a more lively genius, and perhaps hardly less erudition, 
than his father, but with a paradoxical judgment, and 
has certainly rendered much less service to letters.' An- 
other son of a great father, Nicolas Heinsius, has by none 
been placed on a level with him ; but his editions of 
Prudentius and Claudian are better than any that had 
preceded them. 

4. Germany fell lower and lower in classical literature. 

b Parrtiasiana, i. 233. moiriens, n. 604. 

^^ A list of the Varionim editions will d Baillet, n. 548. Nloeron, IL 177 
be found in BaiUet. Critiques Gram- * Nioeran, voL xiiL 



Chap. I. PORT ROYAL WRITERS. 3 

A writer as late as 1714 complains, that only modem 
books of Latin were taught in the schools, Decline of 
and that the students in the universities de- Oennan 
spised all grammatical learning. The study '""™^«- 
** not of our own language, which we entirely neglect, 
but of French," he reckons among the causes of this 
decay in ancient learning; the French translations of 
the classics led many to imagine that the original could 
be dispensed with.' Ezekiel Spanheim, envoy spanheim. 
from the court of Brandenburg to that of Louis 
XI v., was a distinguished exception; his edition of 
Julian, and his notes on several other writers, attest an 
extensive learning, which has still preserved his name 
in honour. As the century drew nigh to its close, Ger- 
many began to revive ; a few men of real philological 
learning, especiitlly Fabricius, appeared as heralds of 
those greater names which adorn her literary annals in 
the next age. 

5. The Jesuits bad long been conspicuously the classi- 
cal scholars of France; in their colleges tbe jeanucoi- 
purest and most elegant Latinity was supposed ^^ ^ 
to be found ; they had early cultivated these *** 
graces of literature, while all polite writing was confined 
to the Latin language, and they still preserved them in 
its comparative disuse. •* The Jesuits," Huet says, 
" write and speak Latin well, but their siyle is almost 
always too rhetorical. This is owing to their keeping 
regencies fan usual phrase for academical exercises] &om 
their early youth, which causes them to speak incessantly 
in public, and become accustomed to a sustained and 
polished style, above the tone of common subjects."* 
Jouvancy, whose Latin orations were published in 1700, 
has had no equal, if we may trust a panegyrist, since 
MaflFei and Muretus.*" 

6. The Jansenists appeared ready at one time to wrest 
this palm from their inveterate foes. Lancelot port Royal 
threw some additional lustre round Port Royal f^^^ 
by the Latin and Greek grammars, which are 

more jfrequently called by the name of that famous clois- 
ter than by his own. Both were received with great 
approbation in the French schools, except, I suppose, 

t Bnrckhardt, De Lingns Ijatinn B Hnetlana, p. 71. 
hodie neglectse Causls Oratio, p. 34. b Biogr. Univ. 
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4 LATIN GBAHMABS— DELPHIN EDITIONS. Part lY 

where the Jesuits predominated, and their reputation 
lasted for many years. They were never so popular, 
though well known, in this country. •* The public," 
says BaiLLet of the Greek grammar, which is ra^er the 
more eminent of the two, *' bears witness that nothing of 
its kind has been more finished. The order is clear and 
concise. We find in it many remarks, both judicious 
and important for the fiill knowledge of the langus^e. 
Though Lancelot has chiefly followed Caninius, Syl- 
burgius, Sanctius, and Yossius, his arrangement is new, 
and he has selected what is most yaluable in their works.'' ' 
In fact, he professes to advance nothing of his own, being 
more indebted, he says, to Caninius than to any one 
else. The method of Clenardus he disapproves, and 
thinks that of Ramus intricate. He adopts the division 
into three declensions. But his notions of the proper 
meaning of the tenses are strangely confdsed and erro- 
neous : several other mistakes ^ an obvious nature, as 
we should now say, wiU occur in his syntax; and upon 
the whole the Fort Eoyal grammar does not give us a 
high idea of the critical knowledge of the seventeenth 
century, as to the more difficult language of antiquity. 

7. The Latin, on the other hand, had been so minutely 
La(jQ and laboriously studied, that little more than 
flnrammare. gleanings after a great harvest could be ob- 

enzomus. |g^jjjQ^^ rpj^^ Aristarchus of Vossius, and his 

other grammatical works, though partly not published 
till this period, have been mentioned in the last volume. 
Perizonius, a professor at Franeker, and in many respects 
one of the most learned of this age, published a good 
edition of the Minerva of Sanctius in 1687. This cele- 
brated grammar had become very scarce, as well as that 
of Scioppius, which contained nothmg but remarks upon 
Sanctius. Perizonius combined the two with notes more 
ample than those of Scioppius, and more bold in differ- 
ing from the Spanish grammarian.^ 

8. If other editions of the classical authors have been 
Deiphin preferred by critics, none, at least of this period, 
editions, j^ave been more celebrated than those which 

Louis XIV., at the suggestion of the Duke de Montau- 
sier, caused to be prepared for the use of the Dauphin. 

I BaiUet, u. 714, 
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The object in view was to elucidate the Latin writers, 
both by a continual gloss in the margin, and by such 
notes as should bring a copious mass of ancient learning 
to bear on the explanation, not of the more difficult 
passages alone, but of all those in which an ordinary 
reader might require some aid. The former of these 
is less useful and less satisfactorily executed than the 
latter ; as for the notes, it must be owned that, with 
much that is superfluous even to tolerable scholars, they 
bring together a great deal of very serviceable illustra- 
tion. The choice of authors as well as of editors was 
referred to Huet, who fixed the number of the foimer at 
forty. The idea of an index, on a more extensive plan 
than in any earlier editions, was also due to Huet, who 
had designed to fuse those of each work into one more 
general, as a standing historical analysis of the Latin 
language.^ These editions are of very unequal merit, 
as might be expected from the number of persons em- 
ployed ; a list of whom will be found in Baillet." 

9. Tanaquil Faber, thus better known than by his 
real name, Tanneguy le Fevre, a man learned, ^e Fevre 
animated, not fearing the reproach of paradox, aad the 
acquired a considerable name among French ^^^ 
critics by several editions, as well as by other writings 
in philology. But none of his literary productions were 
so celebrated as his daughter, Anne le Fevre, afterwards 
Madame Dacier. The knowledge of Greek, though once 
not very uncommon in a woman, had become prodigious 
in the days of Louis XIV. ; and when this distinguished 
lady taught Homer and Sappho to speak French prose, 
she appeared a phoenix in the eyes of her countrymen. 
She was undoubtedly a person of very rare talents and. 
estimable character ; her translations are numerous and 
reputed to be correct, though Niceron has observed that 
she did not raise Homer in the eyes of those who were 
not prejudiced in his favour." Her husband was a scholar 
of kindred mind and the same pursuits. Their union 
was facetiously called the wedding of Latin and Greek. 
But each of this learned couple was skilled in both lan- 

k Haetiana, p. 92. notes, ought to have been mentionecl» as 

" CritiqueB Grammairiens, n. 605. the ditf-d'aeuvre of one whom Bentley 

' [It has been remarked that her calls " fceminarum doctiaslma/' — 1847" 
edition of CaUimachns, with critical 
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guages. Dacier was a great translator; his Horace is 
perhaps the best known of his versions ; but the Poetics 
of Aiistotle have done him most honour. The Daciers 
had to fight the battle of antiquity against a generation 
both ignorant and vain-glorious, yet keennsighted in the 
detection of blemishes, and disposed to avenge the 
wrongs of their fathers, who had been trampled upon 
by pedants, with the help of a new pedantry, that of the 
court and the mode. With great learning they had a 
competent share of good sense, but not perhaps a suffi- 
ciently discerning taste, or liveliness enough of style, 
to maintain a cause that had so many prejudices of the 
world now enlisted against it." 

10. Henry Valois might have been mentioned before 
Henry Va- ^r his edition of Ammianus Marcellinus, in 
c**' Utfaits ^^^^» which established his philological repu- 
o/decay of tatiou. Many other works in the same line of 
'®*™*°^ criticism followed. He is among the great 
ornaments of learning in this period. Nor was France 
destitute of others that did her honour. Cotelier, it is 
said, deserved by his knowledge of Greek to be placed 
on a level with the great scholars of former times. Yet 
there seems to have been some decline, at least towards 
the close of the century, in that prodigious erudition 
which had distinguished the preceding period. "For 
we know no one," says Le Clerc, about 1699, **who 
equals in learning, in diligence, and in the quantity of 
his works, the Scaligers, the Lipsii, the Casaubons, the 
Salmasii, the Meursii, the Vossii, the Seldens, the Gro- 
novii, and many more of former times." ^ Though 
perhaps in this reflection there was something of the 
customary bias against the present generation, we must 
own that the writings of scholars were less massive, and 
consequently gave less apparent evidence of industry, 
than formerly. But in classical philology, at least, a 
better day was about to arise, and the first omen of it 
came from a country not yet much known in that litera 
ture. 

^ Baillet. Niceron, voL iii. Biblio- & Leyden. II reatoit presqae tout senl 

th^que Universelle, x. 295, xziL 176, du nombre des savans d'Hollande. II 

zxiv. 241, 261. Biogr. Univ. n'est plus dans ce pals-IA dcs gens 

P Parrhasiana, vol. i. p. 225. Je viens faits comme Jos. Scaliger, Baudins, 

d'apprendre, says Charles Patiu in one Heinsius, Salmacdus, et Grotios. (P.5S2.) 
•i bis letters, que M. Gronovius est mort 
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11. It has been observed in a former passage, that 
•while England was very far from wanting men English 
of extensive erudition, she had not been at all learning, 
eminent in ancient or classical literature. The ^^^ 
proof which the absence of critical writings, or even of 
any respectable editions, furnishes, appears weighty; nor 
can it be repelled by sufficient testimony. In the middle 
of the century James Duport, Greek professor at Cam- 
bridge, deserves honour by standing almost alone. " He 
appears," says a late biographer, '^ to have been the main 
instrument by which literature was upheld in this uni- 
versity during the civil disturbances of the seventeenth 
century ; and though little known at present, he enjoyed 
an almost transcendent reputation for a great length of 
time among his contemporaries as well as in the genera- 
tion which immediately succeeded." *» Duport, however, 
has little claim to this reputation, except by translations 
of the writings of Solomon, the book of Job, and the 
Psalms, into Greek hexameters ; concerning which his 
biographer gently intimates that '' his notions of versifi- 
cation were not formed in a severe or critical school ; *' 
and by what has certainly* been more esteemed, his 
Homeri Gnomologia, which Le Clerc and Bishop Monk 
agree to praise, as very useful to the student of Homer. 
I>uport gave also some lectures on Theophrastus about 
1666, which were afterwards published in Needham's 
edition of that author. " In these," says Le Clerc, ** he 
explains words with much exactness, and so as to 
show that he understood the analogy of the language.'*'' 
" They are, upon the whole, calculated," says the Bishop 
of Gloucester, ** to give no unfavourable opinion of the 
state of Greek learning in the university at that memo- 
rable crisis." 

12. It cannot be &irly said that our universities 
declined in general learning under the usurpa- Q^eeii not 
tion of Cromwell. They contained, on the ™"*j 
oontraiy, more extraordinary men than in any 
earlier period, but not generally well affected to the 
predominant power. Greek however seems not much 
to have flourished, even immediately after the Eestora- 
tion. Barrow, who was chosen Greek professor in 1660, 

4 Museum Critlciim, vol. U. p. 672 (by fhe Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol). 

' Biblioth^ue GhoJsie, xxr. 18. 
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complains that no one attended bia lectures. '* I sit like 
an Attic owl," he says, " driven out fipom the society of 
all other birds/'* According indeed to the scheme of 
study retained from a more barbarous age, no knowledge 
of the Greek language appears to have been required 
from the students, as necessary for their degrees. And 
if we may believe a satirical writer of the time of 
Charles II., but one whose satire had -great circulation 
and was not taxed with falsehood, the general state of 
education, both in the schools and universities, was as 
narrow, pedantic, and unprofitable as can be conceived.* 

13. We were not, nevertheless, destitute of men dis- 
Gataker'8 tiuguished for critical skill, even from the 
Cmnuaand commencement of this period. The first was 

***"** a very learned divine, Thomas Gataker, one 
whom a foreign writer has placed among the six Pro* 
testants most conspicuous, in his judgment, for depth of 
reading. His Cinnus, sive Adversaria Miscellanea, pub* 
lished in 1651, to which a longer work, entitled Adver- 
saria Posthuma, is subjoined in later editions, may be 
introduced here ; since, among a fieur greater number of 
Scriptural explanations, both of these miscellanies con-^ 
tain many relating to profane antiquity. He claims a 
higher place for his edition of Marcus Antoninus the 
next year. This is the earliest edition, if I am not 
mistaken, of any classical writer published in England 
with original annotations. Those of Gataker evince a 
very copious learning, and the edition is still, perhaps, 
reckoned the best that has been given of this author. 

14. Thomas Stanley, author of the History of Ancient 
Stanley's Philosophy, undertook a more difficult task, 
iEschyius. and gave in 1663 his celebrated edition of Mb- 
chylus. It was, as every one has admitted, by far supe- 

* See a biographical memoir of Bar- about 1680 ocmslated of logic, ethirg, 

row prefixed to kughes's edition of his natural philosophy, and mathematics } 

works. This contains a sketdi of studies the latter branch of knowledge, which 

pmsaed in the university of Cambridge was destined subsequently to take the 

from the twelfth to the seventeenth cen- lead, and almost swallow up the rest, had 

tury, brief indeed, but such as I should then but recently become an oljject of 

have been glad to have seen before, much attention." Monk's Life of Bent 

P. 62. No alteration in the statates, ley. pi 6.-18420 

BO fu as they related to study, was ^ Eachard's Grounds and Occasions of 

made after the time of Henry VIII. or the Ck)ntempt of the Clergy. This little 

£dward VI. tract was published in 1670, and went 

[** The studies of the Cambridge schools ^ough ten editions by 1696. 
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rior to any tliat had preceded it ; nor oan Stanley's real 
praise be effiiced, though it may be diminished, by an 
unfortunate charge that has been brought against him, of 
having appropriated to himself the conjectures, most of 
them unpublished, of Casaubon, Dorat, and Scaliger, to 
the number of at least three hundred emendations of the 
text. It will hardly be reckoned a proof of our nation- 
ality, that a living English scholar was the first to detect 
and announce this plagiarism of a critic, in whom we had 
been accustomed to take pride, from these foreigners." 
After these plumes have been withdrawn, Stanley's -^s- 
chylus will remain a great monument of critical learning. 

15. Meric Casaubon by his notes on Fersixis, Anto- 
ninus, and Diogenes Laertius, Pearson by those other Eng- 
on the last author. Gale on lamblichus, Price "s^ pi**^- 
on Apuleius, Hudson by his editions of Thucy- ^°^"' 
dides and Josephus, Potter by that of Lycophron, Baxter 
of Anacreon, attested the progress of classical learning 
in a soil so well fitted to give it nourishment. The 
same WiUiam Baxter published the first grammar, not 
quite elementary, which had appeared in England, en- 
titled De Analogia, seu Arte Latinea Lingusd Commenta- 
rius. It relates principally to etymology, and to the 
deduction of the different parts of the verb from a stem, 
which he conceives to be the imperative mood. Baxter 
was a man of some ability, but, in the style of critics, 
offensively contemptuous towards his brethren of the 
craft. 

16. We must hasten to the greatest of English critics 
in this, or possibly any other age, Eichard Bentiey. 
Bentley. His first book was the epistle to Mill, His epistie 
subjoined to the latter's edition of the chronicle 

of John Malala, a Greek writer of the Lower Empire.* 
In a desultory and almost garrulous strain, Bentley 
pours forth an immense store of novel learning and of 
acute criticism, especially on his fe-vourite subject, which 

** Edinbtui^ Beview, xix. 494. Mu- by ChiLnead In the Teiga of Charleg L 

9eam Criticum, ii. 498 (both by the The notes, indeed, appear to have been 

Bishop of London). written by John Gregory, whom Bishop 

* [I am indebted to Mr. Dyce for Monk calls ** a man of prodigions leam- 

reminding me that Mill only snper- ing," not long before the Civil War. 

intended the publication of Malala ; the See a full accunnt of this edition of Ma- 

pToIeg(«nena having been written by lala in Life of Bentley, i. 25. — 1847.] 
Hody, the notes and Latin translation 
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was destined to become his glory, the scattered relics of 
the ancient dramatists. The style of Bentley, always 
terse and lively, sometimes humorous and dryly sar- 
castic, whether he wrote in Latin or in English, could 
not but augment the admiration which his learning 
challenged* Greevius and Spanheim pronounced him 
the rising star of British literature, and a correspondence 
with the former began in 1692, which continued in 
unbroken friendship till his death. 

17. But the rare qualities of Bentley were more abun- 
Diflsertatioa dantly displayed, and before the eyes of a more 
onPhaiaria. numerous tribunal, in his &mous dissertation 
on the epistles ascribed to Fhalaris. This was provoked, 
in the first instance, by a few lines of eulogy on these 
epistles by Sir William Temple, who pretended to find 
in them indubitable marks of authenticity. Bentley, 
in a dissertation subjoined to Wotton's Beflections on 
Modem and Ancient Learning, gave tolerably conclusive 
proofs of the contraiy. A young man of high family 
and respectable learning, Charles Boyle, had published 
an edition of the Epistles of Fhalaris, with some reflec- 
tion on Bentley for personal incivility ; a charge which 
he seems to have satisfactorily disproved. Bentley anim- 
adverted on this in his dissertation. Boyle the next 
year, with the assistance of some leading men at Oxford, 
Aldrich, E^ng, and Atterbury, published his Examina- 
tion of Bentley's Dissertation on Fhalaris ; a book gene- 
rally called, in famUiar brevity, Boyle against BenSey.^ 
The Cambridge giant of criticism replied in an answer 
which goes by the name of Bentley against Boyle. It 
was the fixst great literary war that had been waged in 
England ; and like that of Troy, it has still the preroga- 
tive of being remembered, after the Epistles of Fhalaris 
are almost as much buried as the walls of Troy itself. 
Both combatants were skilful in wielding the sword : 
the arms of Boyle, in Swift's language, were given him 
by all the gods ; but his antagonist stood forward in no 
such figurative strength, master of a learning to which 
nothing parallel had been known in England, and that 
directed by an understanding prompt, discriminating, 

y " The principal share In the under- been placed beyond all doubt bj the 
taking fell to the lot of Atterbury ; this publication of a letter of his to Boyle." 
was suspected at the time, and has since —Monk's JAtd of Bentley, p. 69. 
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not idly Bceptical, but still farther removed from trust 
in authority, sagacious in perceiving corruptions of lan- 
guage, and ingenious, at the least, in removing them, 
with a style rapid, concise, amusing, and superior to 
Boyle in that which he had chiefly to boast, a sarcastic 
wit.' 

18. It may now seem extraordinary to us, even with- 
out looking at the anachronisms or similar errors which 
Bentley has exposed, that any one should be deceived 
by the Epistles of Phalaris. The rhetorical common- 
places, the cold declamation of the sophist, the care to 
please the reader, the absence of that simplicity with 
which a man who has never known restraint in dis- 
guising his thoughts or choosing his words is sure to 
express himself, strike us in the pretended letters of 
this buskined tyrant, the Icon Basilice of the ancient 
world. But this was doubtless thought evidence of their 
authenticity by many who might say, as others have 
done, in a happy vein of metaphor, tliat they seemed 
*' not written with a pen but with a sceptre." The 
argument from the use of the common dialect by a 
Sicilian tyrant, contempoiury with Pythagoras, is of 
itself conclusive, and would leave no doubt in the pre- 
sent day. 

19. '* It may be remarked," says the Bishop of Glou- 
cester, *' that a scholar at that time possessed 
neither the aids nor the encouragements which tages o?*' 
are now presented to smooth the paths of lite- ^J^*" ^ 
rature. The grammars of the Latin and Greek * *^* 
languages were imperfectly and erroneously taught ; and 
the critical scholar must have felt severely the absence 
of sufficient indexes, particularly of the voliuninous 
scholiasts, grammarians, and later writers of Greece, in 

* ** In i)oint of classical learning the profound literature was at that period 
}oint stock of the confederacy bore no confined to few, while wit and raillery 
proportion to that 'of Bentley; their found numerous and eager readers. It 
acquaintance with several of the books may be doubtftil whether Busby him- 
upon which they comment api)ear8 only self, by whom every one of the con- 
to have begun upon that occasion, and federated band had been educated, poe- 
sometimes they are indebted for their sessed knowledge which would have 
knowledge of them to their adversary ; qualified him to enter the lists in such 
compared with his boundless erudition a controversy." — Monk's Bentley, p. 69. 
their learning was that, of school-boys, Warburton has Justly said that Bentley 
and not always sufficient to preserve by bis wit foiled liie Oxford men at 
them firom distressing mistakes. But their own weapons. 
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the examination of which no inconsiderable portion of 
a life might be commmecL Bentley, relying upon his 
own exertions and the resources of his own mind, 
pursued an original path of criticism, in which the 
intuitive quickness and subtilty of his genius qualified 
him to excel. In the faculty of memory, so important 
for such pursuits, he has himself candidly declared that 
he was not particularly gifted. Consequently he prac- 
tised throughout life the precaution of noting in the 
margin of his books the suggestions and conjectures 
which rushed into his mind during their perusal. To 
this habit of laying up materials in store, we may partly 
attribute the surprising rapidity with which some of his 
most important works were completed. He was also at 
the trouble of constructing for his own use indexes of 
authors quoted by the principal scholiasts, by Eusta- 
thius and other ancient commentators, of a nature 
similar to those afterwards published by Fabricius in 
his Bibliotheca Graeca ; which latter were the produce 
of the joint labour of various hands." * 



Sect. II. — On Antiquities. 

Gravins and Oronuvius ^ Faibretti — Nnmiamatic Writers — Ghronologf 

20. The two most industrious scholars of their time, 
Greevius and Gronovius, collected into one 
Gra^us ^ body such of the numerous treatises on Eoman 
Sonovios *^^ Greek antiquities as they thought most 
worthy of preservation in an uniform and ac- 
cessible work. These form the Thesaurus Antiquitatum 
Eomanarum, by Grsevius, in twelve volumes, the The- 
saurus Antiquitatum Graacarum, by Gronovius, in thir- 
teen volumes; the former published in 1694, the first 
volumes of the latter in 1697. They comprehend many 
of the labours of the older antiquaries already comme- 
morated from the middle of the sixteenth to that of the 
seventeenth century, and some also of a later date. 
Among these, in the collection of Graevius, are a treatise 

"Monk's Life of Bentiey, p. 12. 
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of Albert Bnbens, son of tlie great painter, on the dress 
of the Eomans, particularly the laticlave, ^Antwerp, 
1666,) the enlarged edition of Octavins Ferranus on the 
same subject, several treatises by Spanheim and Ursatus, 
and the Eoma Antica of Nardini, published in 1666. 
Gronovius gave a place in his twelfth volume (1702) to 
the very recent work of a young Englishman, Potter's 
Antiquities, which the author, at the request of the 
veteran antiquary, had so much enlarged, that the Latin 
translation in Gronovius is nearly double in length the 
first edition of the English.^ The warm eulogies of 
Gronovius attest the merit of this celebrated work. 
Potter was but twenty-three years of age; he had of 
course availed himself of the writings of Meursius, but 
he has also contributed to supersede them. It has been 
said that he is less exact in attending to the difference 
of times and places than our finer criticism requires.* 

21. Bellori in a long list of antiquarian writings, 
Falconieri in several more, especially his In- ^^^,^.^^^4 
scriptiones Athletiose, maintained the honour 
of Italy in this province, so justly claimed as her own.** 
But no one has been accounted equal to Eaphael Fa- 
bretti, by judges so competent as Maffei, Gravina, Fa- 
broni, and Yisconti.* His diligence in collecting in- 
scriptions was only surpassed by his sagacity in explain- 
ing them ; and his autiiority has been preferred to that 
of any other antiquary.' His time was spent in delving 
among ruins and vaults, to explore the subterranean 
treasures of Latium; no heat, nor cold, nor rain, nor 
badness of road, coiQd deter him from these solitary 
peregrinations. Yet the glory of Fabretti must be partly 
shared with his horse. This wise and faithful animal, 
named Marco Polo, had acquired, it is said, the habit of 
standing still, and as it were pointing, when he came 
near an antiquity; his master candidly owning tliat 
several things which would have escaped him had been 
detected by tiie antiquarian quadruped.* Fabretti*s 
principal works are three dissertations on the Eoman 

b The first edition of Potter's Antiqul- two very fjATOturable biographers, Fa- 

ties was published in 1697 and 1698. broni, in Vitee Italomm, vol. vi., and 

^ Biogr. Univ. Visconti, in the Biographie Universelle* 

d Salfl, ToL xL p. 364. t Fabroni, p. 187. Biogr. Univ. 

* Fabretti's life has been written by s Fabnmi, p. 192. 
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aqueducts, and one on the Trajan column. Little, 
says Fabroni, was known before about the Roman 
gaJleys or their naval affidiB in general.*" Fabretti was 
the first who reduced lapidary remains into classes, and 
arranged them so as to illustrate each other ; a method, 
says one of his most distinguished successors, which has 
laid the foundations of the science.* A profusion of 
collateral learning is mingled with the main stream of 
all his investigations. 

22. No one had ever come to the study of medals with 

such stores of erudition as Ezekiel Spanheim. 
mSuca. The earlier writers on the sabject, Vico, Erizzo, 
5^*!J^«J^^ Angeloni, were not comparable to him, and 

had rather dwelt on the genuineness or rarity 
of coins than on their usefulness in illustrating history. 
8panheim*s Dissertations on the Use of Medals, the 
second improved edition of which appeared in 1671, 
first connected them with the most profound and critical 
research into antiqtdty.^ Yaillant, travelling into the 
Levant, brought home great treasures of Greek coinage, 
especially those of the Seleucidse, at once enriching the 
cabinets of the curious and establishing historical truth. 
Medallic evidence, in iact, may be reckoned among 
those checks upon the negligence of historians, that, 
having been retrieved by industrious antiquaries, have 
created a cautious and discerning spirit which has been 
exercised in later times upon facis, and which, begin- 
ning in scepticism, pcusses onward to a more rational, and 
therefore more secure, conviction of what can fairly be 
proved. Jobert, in 1692, consolidated the researches of 
Spanheim, Vaillant, and other numismatic writers, in 
his book entitled La Science des M6dailles, a better 
system of the science than had been published." 

23. It would of course not be difficult to fill these 
Chronology, pagcs with brief notices of other books that fall 
Usher. within the extensive range of classical anti- 
quity. But we have no space for more than a mere 
enumeration, which would give little satisfaction. Chron- 
ology has received some attention in former volumes. 
Our learned archbisliop Usher might there have been 
named, since the first part of his Annals of the Old Tes- 

h p. 201. « BIbL Choisie, voL xxiL 

i Biogr. Univ. " Blogr. Univ 
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tament, which goes down to the year of the world 3828, 
was published in 1650. The second part followed in 
1654. This has been the chronology generally adopted 
by English historians, as well as by Bossnet, Calmet, 
and Eollin, so that for many years it might be called 
the orthodox scheme of Europe. No former annals of 
the world had been so exact in marking dates and col- 
lating sacred history with profjEme. It was therefore 
exceedingly convenient for those who, possessing no 
sufficient leisure or learning for these inquiries, might 
very reaaonahly confide in such authority, 

24. Usher, like Scaliger and Petavius, had strictly 
conformed to the Hebrew chronology in all p^^ 
Scriptural dates. But it is well known that 
the Septuagint version, and also the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, differ greatly from the Hebrew and from each 
other, so that 3ie age of the world has nearly 2000 years 
more antiquity in the Greek than in the original text. 
Jerome had followed the latter in the Vulgate ; and in 
the seventeenth century it was usual to maintain the 
incorrupt purity of the Hebrew manuscripts, so that 
when Pezron, in his Antiquite des Temps devoil^e, 
1687, attempted to establish the Septuagint chronology, 
it excited a clamour in some of his church, as derogatory 
to the Vulgate translation. Martianay defended the 
received clionology, and the system of Pezron gained 
little favour in that age." It has since become more 
popular, chiefly, perhaps, on account of the greater 
latitude it gives to speculations on the origin of king- 
doms and other events of the early world, which are 
certainly somewhat cramped in the common reckoning. 
But the Septuagint chronology is not free from its 
own difficulties, and the internal evidence seems rather 
against its having been the original. "Where two 
must be wrong, it is possible that all three may be so ; 
and the most judicious inquirers into ancient history 
have of late been coming to the opinion, that, with 
certain exceptions, there are no means of establishing 
an entire accuracy in dates before the Olympiads. 
While much of the more ancient history itself, even in 
leading and important events, is so precarious as must 

■ Blogr. Univ. : arts. Pwron and Martianay. Biblioth^ue Univ., xxiv. 103. 
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be acknowledged, there can be ' little confidence in 
chronological schemes. They seem, however, to be 
very seducing, so that those who enter upon the subject 
as sceptics become believers in their own theory. 

25. Among those who addressed their attention to 

Marsham. P^^ti^^l^^ portions of chrouology, Sir John 
Marsham ought to be mentioned. In his Canon 
GhronicusiBgyptiacushe attempted, as the learned were 
still more prone than they axe now, to reconcile con- 
flicting authorities without rejecting any. He is said to 
have first started the ingenious idea that the i^yptian 
dynasties, stretching to such immense antiquity, were 
not successive but collateral.'' Marsham fell, like many 
others after him, into the unfortunate mistake of con- 
founding Sesostris with Sesac. But in times when dis- 
coveries that Marsham could not have anticipated were 
yet at a distance, he is extolled by most of those who 
had laboured, by help of the Greek and Hebrew writers 
alone, to fix ancient history on a stable foundation, as 
the restorer of the Egyptian annals. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

UISrOBT OF THEOLOGICAL LTTERATUIIE FROM 1660 TO ITOO. 



A'S^k^^lAAM^S^^/^^iA^S^l^^^k^^k^^^/^^^^t^ki* 



Sect. I. 

Papal Power limited by the Gallican Charch — Dupin — Flenry— Protestant Coniro- 
Tersy— BosBuet — His AsBaulta on Proteatantian — Jansenism — Progress o! 
Arminianism in England — Trinitarian Controversy — Defences of Christianity -*• 
Pascal's Thoughts — Toleration — Boyle — Locke — French Sermons — And 
English — Other Theological Works. 

1. It has been observed in the letst Yolume, that while 
little or no decline could be perceived in the Decline of 
general church of Rome at the conclusion of papal in- 
that period which we then had before us, yet ^^^^ 
the papal authority itself had lost a part of that fonnid- 
able character which, through the Jesuits, and especi- 
ally Bellaimin, it had some years before assumed. This 
was now still more decidedly manifest; the temporal 
power over kings was not, certainly, renounced, for 
Rome never retracts anything; nor was it perhaps 
without Italian Jesuits to write in its behalf; but the 
common consent of nations rejected it so strenuously, 
that on no occasion has it been brought forward by any 
accredited or eminent advocate. There was also a 
growing disposition to control the court of Rome; the 
treaty of Westphalia was concluded in utter disregai'd 
of her protest. But such matters of history do not 
belong to us, when they do not bear a close relation to 
the warfare of the pen. Some events there were which 
have had a remarkable influence on the theological lite- 
rature of France, and indirectly of the rest of Europe. 

2. Louis XIV., more arrogant, in his earlier life, than 
bigoted, became involved in a contest with 
Innocent XI., by a piece of his usual despotism loSs xiv. 
and contempt of his subjects' rights. He ex- J^wnt^XL 
tended in 1673 the ancient prerogative, caUed 

VOL. IV. 
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the regale, by which the king enjoyed the revennes of 
vacant bishoprics, to all the kingdom, though many sees 
had been legally exempt from it. Two bishops ap- 
pealed to the pope, who interfered in their favour more 
peremptorily than the times would permit. Innocent, 
it is but just to say, was maintaining the fair rights of 
the church, rather than any claim of his own. But the 
dispute took at length a different form. France was 
rich in prelates of eminent worth, and among such, as 
is evident, the Cisalpine theories had never lain wholly 
dormant since the councils of Constance and Basle. 
Louis convened the famous assembly of the Gallican 
clergy in 1682. Bossuet, who is said to have felt some 
apprehensions lest the spirit of resistance should become 
one of rebellion, was appointed to open this assembly ; 
and his sermon on that occasion is among his most 
splendid works. His posture was indeed magnificent : 
he stands forward not 60 much the minister of religion 
as her arbiirator ; we see him poise in his hands earth 
and heaven, and draw that boundary line which neither 
was to transgress ; he speaks the language of reverential 
love towards the mother-church, that ^ St. Peter, and 
the fairest of her daughters to which he belongs, conci- 
liating their transient feud; yet in this majestic tone 
which he assumes, mo arrogance betrays itself, no 
thought of himself as one endowed with transcendent 
influence; he speaks for his church, and yet we feel 
that he raises himself above those for whom he speaks.' 
3. Bossuet was finally entrusted with drawing up the 
Four arti- four articles, which the assembly, rather at the 
ck8ofi682. instigation perhaps of Colbert than of its own 
accord, promulgated as the GuUican creed on the limita- 
tions of papal authority. These declare: 1. That kings 
are subject to no ecclesiastical power in temporals, nor 
can be deposed directly or indirectly by the chiefs of 
the church : 2. That the decrees of the council of Con- 
stance as to the papal authority are in fall force and 
ought to be observeii : 3. That this authority can only 
be exerted in conformity with the canons received in 
the Gallican church : 4. That though the pope has the 
principal share in determining controversies of faith, 

P This sermon will be found In (Envres de Bossuet^ toL iz. 
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and his decrees extend to all chnrclies, they are not ab- 
solutely final, unless the oonsent of the catholic church 
be superadded. It appears that some bishops would 
have willingly used stronger language, but Bossuet fore- 
saw the risk of an absolute schism. Even thus the Gal- 
lioan church approached so nearly to it that, the pope 
refusing the usual bulls to bishops nominated by the 
king according to the concordat, between thirty and 
forty sees at last were left vacant. No reconciliation 
was effected till 1693, in the pontificate of Innocent 
Xn. It is to be observed, whether the French writers 
slur this over or not, that the pope gained the honours 
of war; the bishops who had sat in the assembly of 
1682 writing separately letters which have the appear- 
ance of regrettmg, if not retracting, what they had 
done. These were however worded with intentional 
equivocation ; and as the court of Borne yields to none in 
suspecting the subterfuges of words, it is plain that it 
contented itself with atl ezterior humiliation of its ad- 
versaries. The old question of the regale was tacitly 
settled ; Louis enjoyed all that he had desired, and Eome 
might justly think herself not bound to fight for the 
privileges of those who had made her so bad a return.'^ 

4. The doctrine of the four articles gained ground 
perhaps in the church of France through a Daptnon 
work of finreat boldness, and derivinir authority tbeandent 
from the learning and judgment ofits author, ^^""^ 
Dupin. In the height of the contest, while many were 
considering how far the Gallican church might dispense 
with the institution of bishops at Bome, that point in 
the established system which evidently secured the 
victory to their antagonist, in the year 1686, he pub- 
lished a treatise on the ancient discipline of the church. 
It is written in Latin, which he probably chose as less 
obnoxious than his own language. It may be true, 
which I cannot affirm or deny, that each position in this 
work had been advanced before ; but the general tone 
seems undoubtedly more adverse to the papal supremacy 
than any book which could have come &om a man of 

^ I have derived most of this aocount the Gallican prelj^tes in 1693. But when 
from BansBet's Life of Bosraet, vol. il. the Soman legions had {Mssed under the 
Both the bishop and his biographer yoke at the Cattdine Forlcs, they wen; 
shuffle a good deal about the letter of ready to take np arms again. 
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reputed orthodoxy. It tends, notwithstanding a few 
necessaiy admissions, to represent almost all that can be 
called power or jurisdiction in the see of Borne as 
acquired, if not abusive, and would leave, in a practical 
sense, no real pope at all ; mere primacy being a trifle, 
and even the right of interfering by admonition being of 
no great value, when there was no definite obligation to 
obey. The principle of Dupin is, that the church 
having reached her perfection m the fourth century, we 
should endeavour, as far as circumstances will admit, to 
restore the discipline of that age. But, even in the 
Gallican church, it has generally been held that he has 
urged his argument farther than is consistent with a 
necessary suboidination to Rome.' 

5. In the same year Dupin published ihe first volume 
Dupip's Ec^ ^^ ^ more celebrated work, his Nouvelle Biblio- 
ciesiasticai th^uc des Autcurs Eccl^siastiqucs, a complete 

'*^* history of theological literature, at least within 
the limits of ike church, which, in a long series of 
volumes, he finally brought down to the close of the 
seventeenth century. It is unquestionably the most 
standard work of that kind extant, whatever deficiencies 
may have been found in its execution. The immense 
erudition requisite for such an undertaking must have 
rendered it inevitable to take some things at second 
hand, or to fall into some errors ; and we may add other 
causes less necessary, the youth of the writer in the 
first volumes, and the rapidity with which they appeared. 
Integrity, love of truth, and moderation, distinguish this 
ecclesiastical history, perhaps beyond any other. Dupin 
is often near the frontier of orthodoxy, but he is careful, 
even in the eyes of jealous Catholics, not quite to over- 
step it. This work was soon translated into English, 
and famished a large part of such knowledge on the 
subject as our own divines possessed. His free way of 
speaking, however, on the Koman supremacy and some 
other points, excited the animadversion of more rigid 
persons, and among others of Bossuet, who stood on 
his own vantage-ground, ready to strike on every side. 
The most impartial critics have been of Dupin's mind ; 

« 

' Bibllothbqcie tTniverselle, vi. 109. tbrongh by those who would understand 
The book is very clear, concise, and such matters. I have not observed that 
Seamed, to that it is worth reading it is much quoted by English writers. 
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but Bossuet, like all dogmatio ohampioxis of orthodoxy, 
never Bought truth by an analytical process of investiga- 
tion, assuming his own possession of it as an axiom in 
the controversy.' 

6. Dupin was followed a few years afterwards by 
one not his superior in learning and candour pieury's 
(though deficient in neither), but in skill of HociesiaBti- 
narration and beauty of style, Claude Fleury. ^^^' 
The first volume of his Ecclesiastical History came forth 
in 1691 ; but a part only of the long series falls within 
this century. The learning of Fleury has been said to 
be frequently not original, and his prolixity to be too 
great for an elementary historian. The former is only 
blameable when he has concealed his immediate autho- 
rities ; few works of great magnitude have been written 
wholly from the prime sources ; with regard to his dif- 
fuseness, it is very convenient to those who want access 
to the original writers, or leisure to collate them. Fleury 
has been called by some credulous and uncritical ; but 
he is esteemed fiEtithful, moderate, and more respectful 
or cautious than Dupin. Yet many of his volumes are 
a continual protest against the vices and ambition of the 
mediaeval popes, and his Ecclesiastical History must be 
reckoned among the causes of that estrangement, in 
spirit and affection, from the court of Home, which 
leavens the theological literature of France in the 
eighteenth century. 

7. The Dissertations of Fleury, interspersed with his 
History, were more generally read and more ma Dta- 
conspicuously excellent. Concise, but neither wrtationa. 
dry nor superficial ; luminous, yet appearing simple; phi- 
losophical without the affectation of profundity, seizing 
all that is most essential in their subject without the 
tediousness of detail or the pedantry of quotation; 
written, above all, with that clearness, that ease, that 
unaffected purity of taste, which belong to the French 
style of that best age, they present a contrast not only 
to the inferior writings on philosophical 'history with 

* BibliotlMqiM Untvereelle, iU. 39, provokes the prelate of Heanx. Oe« 

viL 336, zxU. 120. Biogr. Universelle. grands aitiques sont peu favorables aux 

(Euvres de Bossuet, voL xxz. Dupia sup^riorites eoel^slastiqnes, et n'aiment 

seems not to have held the superiority gaere pins celles des ^vdqnes que celle 

of Mshops to priests Jure divino, which du pape. P. 491. 
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which our age abounds, but, in some reflpeots, even to 
the best. It cannot be a crime that these dissertations 
contain a good deal which, after more than a century's 
labour in historical inquiry, has become more familiar 
than it was. 

8. The French Protestants, notwithstanding their dis- 
Protertuit ftnu^ condition, were not, I apprehend, much 
eontroTeny Oppressed Under Richelieu and Mazarin. But 
"""-^ gSSn afterwards an eagernesB to aceelerate what 
was tskking place through natural causes, their return 
into the church, brought on a series of harassing edicts, 
which ended in the revocation of that of Nantes. During 
this time they were assailed by less terrible weapons, 
yet such as required no ordinary strength to resist, the 
polemical writings of the three greatest men in the 
church of France — ^Nicole, Amauld, and Bossuet. The 
two former were desirous to efface the reproaches of an 
approximation to Calvinism, and of a disobedience to 
the Catholic church, under which their Jansenist party 
was labouring. Nicole began with a small treatise, en- 
titled La Perpetuity de la Foi de TEglise Catholique, 
touchant rEucharistie, in 1664. This aimed to prove 
that the tenet of transubstantiation had been constant in 
the church. Claude, the most able controvertist among 
the French Protestants, replied in the next year. This 
led to a much more considerable work by Nicole and 
Amauld conjoiatly, with the same title as the former ; 
nor was Claude slow in combating his double-beaded 
adversary. Nicole is said to have written the greater 
portion of this second treatise, though it commonly bears 
the name of his more illustrious colleague.* 

9. Both Amauld and Nicole were eclipsed by the 
^^ , most distinguished and successful advocate of 
exposition the Catholic church, Bossuet. His Exposition 
rfOftthoite de la Foi Catholique was written in 1668, for 

the use of two brothers of the Dangeau family ; 
but having been communicated to Turenne, the most 
emiuent Protestant .that remained in France, it contri- 
buted much to his conversion. It was published in 
1671 ; and though enlarged from the first sketch, does 
not exceed eighty pages in octavo. Nothing can be 

t JUogr. Univ. 
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more precifle, more clear, or more free from all circuity 
and detail than this little book ; everytliing is put in 
the most specious light; the authority of the ancient 
church, recognised, at least nominally, by the majority 
of Protestants, is alone kept in sight. Bossuet limits 
lumself to doctrines established by the council of Trent, 
leaving out of the discussion not only all questionable 
points, but, what is perhaps less fair, all rites and 
usages, however general, or sanctioned by the regular 
discipline of the church, except so fax as formally 
approved by that council. Hence he glides with a tran- 
sient step over the invocation of saints and the worship 
of ims^es, but presses with his usual dexterity on the 
inconsistencies and weak concessions of his. antagonists. 
The Calvinists, or some of them, had employed a jargon 
of words about real presence^ which he exposes with 
admirablls brevity and vigour." Nor does he gain less 
advantage in fovour of tradition and church authority 
from the assumption of somewhat similar claims by the 
same party. It has often been alleged that the Exposi- 
tion of Bossuet was not well received by many on his 
own side. And for this there seems to be some founda- 
tion, though the Protestant controvertists have made too 
much of tibe facts. It was published at Bome in 1678, 
and approved in the most formal manner by Innocent XI. 
the next year. But it must have been perceived to sepa- 
rate the faith of the church, as it rested on dry proposi- 
tions, from the same Mth living and embodied in the 
every-day worship of the people.* 

10. Bossuet was now the acknowledged champion of 
the Boman church in France; Claude was in nisconfcr- 
equal pre-eminence on the other side. These SJJ®^**^ 
great adversaries had a regular conference in — 
1678. Mademoiselle de E^ras, a Protestant lady, like 



^ BoBsnet observes, that most other Protestants oocnpy nine volmnes, xviii.- 

•oontrorersles are foimd to depend more xzvi., in the great edition of his works, 

on words than sabstaace, and the differ- Versailles, 1816. The Exposition d« la 

ence becomes less the more they are ex- Foi is in the eij^teenth. Bausset, in his 

amined ;. bat in that of the Eucharist the Ufe of Bossaet, appears to have refitted 

oontrary is llie case, since the Calvinists the exaggerations of many Protestants as 

endeavour to accommodate their phrase- to the 111 reception of this little book at 

ology to the Catholics, while essentially Bome. Yet Oum was a certain founda- 

they differ. VoL xviii. p. 135. tion for them. See Bibliotheqne Un^ 

* The writingi of Bossaet agslnst the verseUe, voL xL p. 456. 
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most others of her rank at that time, ivas wavering about 
religion, cm.d in her presence the dispute was carried 
on. It entirely turned on church authority. The ail- 
ments of Bossuet differ only from those which have often 
been adduced by the spirit and conciseness with which 
he presses them. We have his own account, which of 
course gives himself the victory. It was almost as much 
of course that the lady was converted ; for it is seldom 
that a woman can withstand the popular argument on 
tliat side, when she has once gone far enough to admit 
the possibility of its truth, by giving it a hearing. Yet 
Bossuet deals in sophisms which, though always in the 
mouths of those who call themselves orthodox, are con- 
temptible to such as know facts as well as logic. *' I 
urged," he says, " in a few words, what presumption it 
was to believe that we can better understand the word 
of God than all the rest of the church, and that nothing 
would thus prevent there being as many religions as 
persons."^ But there can be no presumption in sup- 
posing that we may understand anything better than 
one who has never examined it at all ; and if this rest 
of the church, so magnificently brought forward, have 
oommonly acted on Bossuet*s principle, and thought it 
presumptuous to judge for themselves ; if out of many 
millions of persons a few only have deliberately reasoned 
on 'religion, and the rest have been, like true zeros, 
nothing in themselves, but much in sequence ; if also, 
as is most frequently the case, this presumptuousness is 
not the assertion of a paradox or novelty, but the pre- 
ference of one denomination of Christians, or of one 
tenet maintained by respectable authority, to another, 
we can only scorn the emptiness, as well as resent the 
effrontery, of this commonplace that rings so often in 
our ears. Certainly reason is so far from condemning a 
deference to the judgment of the wise and good, that 
nothing is more irrational than to neglect it ; but when 
this is claimed for those whom we need not believe to 
have been wiser and better than ourselves, nay, some- 
times whom without vain glory we may esteem less, 
and that so as to set aside the real authority of the most 
philosophical, unbiassed, and judicious of mankind, it is 

y Q^uvres de Bossuet. xxilL 290. 
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not pride or presumption, but a sober use of our faculties 
that rejects the jurisdiction. 

11. Bossuet once more engaged in a similar discussion 
about 1691. Among the German Lutherans comspond- 
there seems to have been for a long time a ^^JjJJ** 
lurking notion that on some terms or other a and Leib- 
reconciliation with the church of Home could ^^' 
be effected; and this was most countenanced in the 
dominions of Brunswick, and above all in the University 
of Helmstadt. Leibnitz himself, and Molanus, a Lutheran 
divine, were the negotiators on that side with Bossuet. 
Their treaty, for such it was apparently understood to 
be, was conducted by writing ; and when we read their 
papers on both sides, nothing is more remarkable than 
the tone of superiority which flie Catholic plenipotentiary, 
if such he could be deemed without powers from any 
one but himself, has thought fit to assume. No conces- 
sion is offered, no tenet explained away ; the sacramental 
cup to the laity, and a permission to the Lutheran clergy 
already married to retain their wives after their reordi- 
nation, is all that he holds forth ; and in this, doubtless, 
he had no authority from Bome. Bossuet coidd not 
veil his haughty ooLtenance, and his language is that 
of asperity and contemptuousness instead of moderation. 
He dictates terms of surrender as to a besieged city 
when the breach is already practicable, and hardly 
deigns to show his clemency by granting the smallest 
favour to the garrison. It is curious to see the strained 
constructions, the artifices of silence to which Molanus 
has recourse, in order to make out some pretence for his 
ignominious surrender. Leibnitz, with whom the cor- 
respondence broke off in 1693, and was renewed again 
in 1699, seems not quite so yielding as the other ; and 
the last biographer of Bossuet suspects tbit the German 
philosopher was insincere or tortuous in the negotiation. 
If this were so, he must have entered upon it less of his 
own accord than to satisfy the Princess Sophia, who, 
like many of her family, had been a little wavering, till 
our Act of Settlement became a true settlement to their 
faith. This bias of the court of Hanover is intimated in 
several passages. The success of this treaty of union, 
or rather of subjection, was as little to be expected as it 
was desirable ; the old spirit of Lutheranism was much 
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worn out, but there mnBt smelj have been a determi- 
natioa to resist so unequal a compromise. Some nego- 
tiated as a conqueror with these beaten Carthaginians ; 
yet no one had beaten them but themselTes.' 

12. The war£Etre of the Boman church may be carried 

on either in a series of conflicts <»i the various 

tions of doctrines wherein the reformers separated from 

SiLrchS.* ^®^» ^^ ^y ^^^ pitched battle on the main ques- 
tion of a conclusiye authority somewhere in the 
church. Bossuet's temper, as well as his inferiority in 
original learning, led him in preference to the latter 
scheme of theological strategy. It was also manifestly 
that course of argument which was most likely to per- 
suade the unlearned. He followed up the blow which 
he had already struck against Claude in his &mous work 
on the Variations of Protestant Churches. Never did 
his genius find a subject more fit to display its charac- 
teiistic impetuosity, its arrogance, or its cutting and 
merciless spirit of sarcasm. The weaknesses, the incon- 
sistent evasions, the extravagancies of Luther, Zwingle, 
Calvin, and Beza, pass, one after another, before us, till 
these great reformers seem like victim prisoners to be 
hewa down by the indignant prophet. That Boesuet is 
candid in statement, or even £uthfnl in quotation, I 
should much doubt ; he gives the words of his adver- 
saries in his own French, and the references are not made 
to any specified edition of their voluminous writings. 
The main point, as he contends it to be, that the Pro- 
testant churches (for he does not confine this to persons) 
fluctuated much in the sixteenth century, is sufficiently 
proved; but it remained to show that this was a reproach. 
Those who have taken a different view from Bossuet 
may perhaps think that a little more of this censure 
would have been well incurred ; that they have varied 
too little rather than too much; and that it is &r more 
difficult, even in controversy with the church of Borne, 
to withstand the inference which their long creeds and 
confessions, as well as the language too common with 
their theologians, have famished to her more ancient 
and catholic claim of infallibility, than to vindicate those 
successive variations which are analogous to the neces- 

' (Eavres de BoBsnet, vols. zxr. and zxvi. 
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sary course of liiimaxi reason on all other subjects. The 
essential fallacy of Bbxoanism, that truth must ever 
exist visibly on earth, is implied in the whole strain of 
Bossuet's attack on the rarianoes of Protestantism : it 
is evident that variance of opinion proves error some- 
where ; but unless it can be shown that we have any 
certain method of excluding it, this should only lead us 
to be more indulgent towards the judgment of others, 
and less confident of our own. The notion of an intrinsic 
moral criminality in religioius error is at the root of the 
whole aj^ument; and till Protestants are well rid of 
this, there seems no secure mode of withstanding the 
effect which the vast weight of authority asserted by 
the Latin church, even where it has not the aid of the 
Eastern, must produce on timid and scrupulous minds. 

13. In no period has the Anglican church stood up so 
powerfully in defenoe of the Protestant cause 

as in that before us. From the sera of the ^^i^° 
Bestoration to the olose of the century the •8»*Mt 
war was unremitting and vigorous. And it is ^^'^• 
particularly to be remarked, that the principal cham- 
pions of the church of England threw off that ambiguous 
syncretism which had djsplayed itself imder the first 
Stuarts, and, comparatively at least with their imme- 
diate predecessors, avoided every admission which might 
facilitate a deceitful compromise. We can only mention 
a few of the writers who signalized themselves in this 
controversy. 

14. Taylor's Dissuasive from Popery was published in 
1664 ; and in this his latest work we find the Taylor's 
same general strain of Protestant reasoning, the !>*«'»*«*▼«• 
same rejection of all but Scriptural authority, the same 
free exposure of the inconsistencies and fallacies of tra- 
dition, the same tendency to excite a sceptical feeling 
as to all except the primary doctrines of religion, which 
had characterised the Liberty of Prophesying. These 
are mixed, indeed, in Taylor's manner, with a few pas- 
sages (they are, I think> but few), which, singly taken, 
might seem to breathe not quite this spirit ; but the tide 
flows for the most part the same way, and it is evident 
that his mind had undergone no change. The learning, 
in all his writings, is profuse ; but Taylor never leaves 
me with the impression that he is exact and scrupulous 
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in its applioation. In one part of this Dissuasive froni 
Popeiy, naving been reproached with some inconsistency, 
he nas no scruple to avow that in a former work he had 
employed weak ai^uments for a laudable purpose.' 

15. Barrow, not so extensiyely learned as Taylor, who 
Barrow.— had read rather too much, but inferior perhaps 
stuungfleet. even in that respect to hardly any one else, and 
above him in closeness and strength of reasoning, main- 
tained the combat against Bome in many of his sermons, 
and especially in a long treatise on the papal supremacy. 
Stillingfleet followed, a man deeply versed in ecclesias- 
tical antiquity, of an argumentative mind, excellently 
fitted for polemical dispute, but perhaps by those habits 
of his life rendered too much of an advocate to satisfy an 
impartial reader. In the critical reign of James II. he 
may be considered as the leader on the Protestant side ; 
but Wake, Tillotson, and several more, would deserve 
mention in a fuller history of ecclesiastical literature. 

16. The controversies always smouldering in the church 
J ^^ of Eome, and sometimes breaking into flame, to 

which the Anti-Pelagian writings of Augustin 
had originally given birth, have been slightly touched in 
our former volumes. It has been seen that the rigidly 
predestinarian theories had been condemned by the court 
of Bome in Baiiis, that the opposite doctrine of Molina 
had narrowly escaped censure, that it was safest to abstain 
from any language not verbally that of the church or of 
Augustin, whom the church held incontrovertible. But 
now a more serious and celebrated controversy, that of 
the Jansenists, pierced as it were to the heart of the 
church. It arose before the middle of the century. Jan- 
senius, bishop of Ypres, in his Augustinus, published 
after his death in 1640, gave, as he professed, a fsbithful 
statement of the tenets of that father. *' We do not in- 
quire," he says, "what men ought to believe on the 
powers of human nature, or on the grace and predestina- 
tion of God, but what Augustin once preached with the 
approbation of the church, and has consigned to writing 
in many of his works." This book is in three parts ; the 
first containing a history of the Pelagian controversy, the 

* Taylor's Works, x. 304. This is of using arguments and authorities in 
not surprising, as in his Ductor Dubi- controversy wliich we do not believe to 
tantiain, zi 484, he maintains the right be valid. 
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seoond and third an exposition of the tenets of Angnstin. 
Jansenius does not, however, confine himself so much to 
mere analysis, bnt that he attacks the Jesuits Lessius and 
Molina, and even reflects on the bidl of Pius V. con- 
demning Baius, which he cannot wholly approve.^ 

17. Bichelieu, who is said to have retained some ani- 
mosity against Jansenius on account of a book 

called Mars Gallicus, which he had written on SonojTSs' 
the side of his sovereign the king of Spain, de- j^"^*""™ 
signed to obtain the condemnation of the Augus- 
tinus by the French clei^. The Jesuits, therefore, had 
gained ground so far that the doctrines of Augustin were 
out of fashion, though few besides themselves ventured 
to reject his nominal authority. It is certainly clear that 
Jansenius offended the greater part of the church. But 
• he had some powerful advocates, and especially Antony 
Amauld, the most renowned of a family long conspicu- 
ous for eloquence, for piety, and for opposition to the 
Jesaits. In 1649, after several years of obscure dispute. 
Comet, syndic of the faculty of theology in the University 
of Paris, brought forward for censure seven propositions, 
five of which became afterwards so famoius, without 
saying that they were found in the work of Jansenius. 
The £9U3ulty condemned them, though it had never been 
reckoned favourable to the Jesuits ; a presumption that 
they were at least expressed in a manner repugnant to 
the prevalent doctrine. Yet Le Clerc declares his own 
opinion that there may be some ambiguity in the style of 
the first, but that the other four are decidedly conformable 
to the theology of Augustin. 

18. The Jesuits now took the course of calling in the 
authority of Eome. They pressed Innocent X. and at 

to condemn the five propositions, which were ^™®* 
maintained by some doctors in France. It is not the 

b A very copious history of Jansenism, his tragedies do in verse, it entitles him 

taking it up from the Council of I'rent, to ranic in the list of thofie who have 

will be found in the fourteenth volinne succeeded in both. Is it not probable 

of the Bibliotheque Universelle, p. 139- that in some scenes of Athalie he hod 

398, from which Mosheim has derived Port Royal before his eyes ? The his- 

most of what we read in his Ecclesias- tory and the tragedy were written about 

tical History. And the History of Port the same time. Racine, it is rather re- 

Royal was written by Radue in so per- markable, had entered the field against 

spicuous and neat a style, that, though Nicole in 1666, chiefly indeed to defen^. 

we may hardly think with Olivet that it theatrical representations, but not with* 

{tlaoes him as high in prose writing as out many sarcaams againat Janacnlna. 
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policy of Hiat court to compromise so delicate a poraea- 
sioa as infallibility by bringing it to the test of that per- 
sonal judgment, which is of necessity the arbiter of each 
man's own obedience. The popes have, in fact, rarely taken 
a part, independently of councils, in these school debates. 
The bull of Pius V. (a man too zealous by character to 
regard prudence), in which he condemned many tenets 
of Baius, had not, nor could it, give satisfieustion to those 
who saw with their own eyes that it swerved from the 
Augustinian theory. Innocent was, at first, unwilling to 
meddle with a sul^eot which, as he owned to a friend, he 
did not tmderstand. But after hearing some discuBsianSy 
he grew more confident of his knowledge, which he 
ascribed, as in duty bound, to the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, and went so heartily along with the Anti- Janse«- 
nists that he refused to hear the deputies of the other 
party. On the dlst of May, 1653, he condemned the five 
propositions, four as eironeous, and the fifth in stronger 
langui^e ; declaring, however, not in the bull, but orally^ 
that h^ did not condemn the tenet of efficacious grace 
Twhich all the Dominicans held), nor the doctrine of St 
Ai^ustin, which was, and ever would be, that of the 
dmrch. 

19. The Jansenists were not bold enough to hint that 
The JaoM- ^^7 ^^ ^^^ acknowledge the infallibiliiy of the 
nj^to td^« pope in an express and positive declaration. 
^ ' Even if they had done so, they had an evident 
recognition of this censure of the five propositions by their 
own church, and might dread its being so generally re- 
ceived as to give the sanction which no Catholic can with- 
stand. They had recourse, unfortunately, to a subterfuge 
which put them in the wrong. They admitted that the pro- 
positions were fsdse, but denied that they could be found 
in the book of Jansenius. Thus each party rested on the 
denial of a matter of fact, and each erroneously, according 
at least to the judgment of the most learned and impartial 
Protestants. The five propositions express the doctrine 
of Augustin himself; and if they do this, we can hardly 
doubt that they express that of Jansenius. In a short 
time this groimd of evasion was taken £rom their party. 
An assembly of French prelates in the first place, and 
afterwards Alexander VII., successor of Innocent X., 
condemned the propositions as in Jansenius, and in the 
sense intended by Jansenius. 
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20. The Jaiusenists were now driven to the wall ; the 
Sorbonne in 1655, in consequence of some pro- andareper- 
positions of Amanld, expelled him from the «^'«*' 
theological faculty; a formnlaiy was drawn up to be 
signed by the clergy, condemning the propositions of 
Jansenins, which was finally established in 1661 ; and 
those who refused, even nuns, underwent a harassing 
persecution. The most striking instance of this, which 
still retains an historical character, was the dissolution of 
the famous convent of Port-Eoyal, over which Angelica 
Amauld, sister of the great -advocate of Jansenism, had 
long presided with signal reputation. This nunnery was 
at Paris, having been removed in 1644 from an ancient 
Cistertian convent of the same name about six leagues 
distant, and called for distinction Port-Eoyal des Champs. 
To this now unfrequented building some of the most 
eminent men repaired for study, whose writings being 
anonymously published have been usually known by the 
name of their residence. Amauld, Pascal, Nicole, Lan- 
celot, De Sacy, are among the Messieurs de Port-Eoyal, 
an appellation so glorious in the seventeenth century. 
The Jansenists now took a distinction, very reasonable, 
as it seems, in its nature, between the aulliority which 
asserts or denies a proposition, and that which does the 
like as to a fact. They refused to the pope, that is, in 
this instance, to the church, the latter infallibility. We 
cannot prosecute this part of ecclesiastical history farther : 
if writings of any literary importance had been produced 
by the controversy, they would demand our attention ; 
but this does not appear to have been the case. The 
controversy between Amauld and Malebranche may per- 
haps be an exception. The latter, carried forward by his 
original genius, attempted to deal with the doctrines of 
theology as with metaphysical problems, in his Traite de 
la Nature et de la Grace. Amauld animadverted on this 
in his Eeflexions Philosophiques et Th^ologiques. Male- 
branche replied in Lettres du Pere Malebranche k un de 
ses Amis. This was published in 1686, and the contro- 
versy between such eminent masters of abstruse reason- 
ing began to excite attention. Malebranche seems to 
have retired first from the field. His antagonist had great 
advantages in the dispute, according to received systems 
of theology, with which he was much more conversant, 
and perhaps on the whole in the philosophical part of the 
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question. This, however, cannot be reckoned entirely a 
Jansemstic controTersy, though it involYed those perilous 
difficulties which had raised thai flame." 

21. The credit of Augustin was now as much shaken 
Pf^^gf^ Qf in tiie Protestant as in the Catholic regions of 
Anninian- EuTopc. Episcopius had given to the Hemon- 
^"^ strant party a reputation which no sect so incon- 
siderable in its separate character has ever possessed. 
The Dutch Arminians were at no time numerous ; they 
took no hold of the people ; they had few churches, and 
though not persecuted by the now lenient policy of Hol- 
land, were still imder the ban of an orthodox cleigy, as 
exclusive and bigoted as before. But their writings cir- 
culated over Europe, and made a silent impression on 
the adverse party. It became less tisual to bring forward 
the Augustinian hypothesis in prominent or unequivocal 
ConrceiiM language. Courcelles, bom at Geneva, and the 

successorof Episcopius in the Bemonstrant con- 
gregation at Amsterdam, wim less genius than his prede- 
cessor, had perhaps a more extensive knowledge of 
ecclesiastical antiquity. His works were much in esteem 
with the theologians of that way of thinking ; but they 
have not fallen in my way. 

22. Limborch, great-nephew of Episcopius, seems more 
-, , , than any otiier Arminian divine to have in- 

hented his mantle. His most important work 
is the Theologia Christiana, containing a system of 
divinity and morals, in seven books and more than 900 
pages, published in 1086. It is the fullest delineation 
of the Arminian scheme ; but as the Arminians were by 
their principle free inquirers, and not, like other churches, 
bondsmen of symbolical formularies, no one book can 
strictiy be taken as their representative. The tenets of 
Limborch are, in the majority of disputable points, such 
as impartial men have generally found in the primitive 
or Ante-Nicene fathers ; but in some he probably de- 
viates from them, steering far away from all that the 
Protestants of the Swiss reform had abandoned as super- 
stitious or unintelligible. 

23. John Le Clerc, in the same relationship to Cour- 
celles that Limborch was to Episcopius, and like him 

^ An account of this controversy 'will be found at length in the second volum« 
of Ihe Biblioth^que Univeiseile. 
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transplanted from Geneva to the more liberal air, at that 
time, of the United Provinces, claims a high j^q^^ 
place among the Dutch Arminians ; for though 
he did not maintain their cause either in systematic or po- 
lemical writings, his commentary on the Old Testament, 
and still more his excellent and celebrated reviews, the 
Biblioth^ues Universelle, Choisie, and Ancienne et Mo- 
deme, must be reckoned a perpetual combat on that side. 
These journals enjoyed an extraordinary influence over 
Europe, and deserved to enjoy it. Le Olerc is gei^erally 
temperate, judicious, appeals to no passion, displays a 
very extensive, though not perhaps a very deep erudition, 
lies in wait for the weakness and temerity of those he 
reviews, thus sometimes gaining the advantage evermore 
learned men than himself. He would have been a per- 
fect master of that sort of criticism, then newly current 
in literature, if he could have repressed an irritability in 
matters personal to himself, and a degree of prejudice 
against the Romish writei-s, or perhaps those styled ortho- 
dox in general, which sometimes disturbs the phlegmatic 
steadiness with which a good reviewer, like a practised 
i^ortsman, brings down his game.^ 

d Bishop M<»k observes that Le CSlero what he did not well undeTstaQd; hnt 

"aeemstobavebeen the first person who this cannot warrant scornful langoage 

tmderstood the power which may be towards so general a scholar, and one who 

exercised over literature by a reviewer." served literature so welL That be made 

Life of Bentley, p. 209. This may be himself a despot in the republic of letters 

true, eq)ecially as he was nearly the first by a system of terror is a charge not 

reviewer, and certainly better than his made out, as it seems to me, by the 

predecessors. But this remark is fol- generaftcharacter of LeClerc's criticisms, 

lowed by a sarcastic animadversion upon which, where he has no personal quarrel, 

Le Clerc's ignorance of Greek metres, is temperate and moderate, neither tia- 

and by the severe assertion, that " by an ducing men nor imputing motives. I 

absolute system of terror he made him- adhere to the character of his reviews 

self a despot in the republic of letters." given in the text; and having early in 

[The former is certainly Just: LeClerc life become acquainted with them, and 
was not comparable to Bentley, or to having been accustomed, by books then 
many who have followed, in his critical esteemed, to think highly of Le Clerc, 
knowledge of Greek metres; which, at^ 1 must be excused from following a 
the present day, would be held very cheap, change of fashion. This note has been 
He is, however, to be Judged relatively modified on the complaint of the learned 
to his predecessors ; and, in the particular prelate quoted in it, whom I had not the 
dquurtmoit of metrical rules, few had sLigbtest intention of offending, but who 
known much more than he did; as we might take some expressions, with re- 
may perceive by the Greek compositions spcct to periodical criticism, as personal 
of Casanbon and other eminent scholars, to himself; which neither were so meant 
Le Clerc might have been more prudent nor, as far as I know, could apply to any re- 
in abstaining firom interference with put«d writings of his composition.— 1847.] 

VOL. IV. X) 
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24. The most remarkable progress made by the Armi- 
Sancrofi't ^^^^ theology was in England. This had begun 
Fur Pne- under James and Charles ; but it was then taken 

^ '^ up in conjunction with l^t patristic learning 
which adopted the fourth and fifth centuries as the 
standard of orthodox faith. Perhaps the first very bold 
and unambiguous attack on the Galvinistic system which 
we shall mention came from this quarter. This was in 
an anonymous Latin pamphlet entitled Fur Prsedestinatns, 
published in 1651, and generally ascribed to Sancroffc, at 
that time a young man. It is a dialogue between a thief 
under sentence of death and his attendant minister, 
wherein the former insists upon his assurance of being 
predestinated to salvation. In this idea there is nothing 
but what is sufficiently obvious ; but the dialogue is con- 
ducted with some spirit and vivacity. Every position in 
the thiefs mouth is taken from eminent Calvinistic 
writers ; and what lA chiefly worth notice is that San- 
croft, for the first time, has ventured to arraign the 
greatest heroes of the Eeformation; not only Calvin, 
Beza, and Zanchius, but, who had been hitherto spared, 
Luther and Zwingle. It was in the nature of a manifesto 
from the Arminian party, that they would not defer in 
future to any modem authority.' 

25. The loyal Anglican clergy, suffering persecution 
Arminian- *^ *^® hands of Calvinistic sectaries, might be 
ism in natuially expected to cherish the opposite prin- 

^ ciples. These are manifest in the sermons of 

Barrow, rather perhaps by his silence than his tone, and 
more explicitly in those of South. But many exceptions 
might be found among leading men, such as Sanderson ; 
while in an opposite quarter, among the yoimger gene- 
ration who had conformed to the times, arose a more 
fonnidable spirit of Arminianism, which changed the 
face of the English church. This was displayed among 
those who, just about the epoch of the Restoration, were 

* The Fur Pnedestinatiis is reprinted rant Leibnitz informs ns that it is a 

in D'Oyly's Life of Sancroft It is mnch translation from a Dutch tract, pnb> 

the best proof of ability that the worthy Ushed at the beginning of the Arminian 

archbishop ever gave. controversy. Bayle, he says, was not 

[The superiority of this little piece to aware of this, and quotes it as written 

anything elne ascribed to Sancroft is in English. Theodicea, sect 16Y. Sau- 

easily explained. It was not his own; croftas appears by D'Oyly's Life of him, 

of which his biographers have been igno- was in Holland from 1657 to 1 659.— 18SS.'] 
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denominated Latitude-men, or more commonly Latitudi- 
narians, trained in the principles of Episcopius and 
Chillingwortli, strongly averse to every compromise 
with popery, and thus distinguished from the high 
church party ; learned rather in profane philosophy than 
in the fathers, more full of Plato and Plotinus than 
Jerome or Ghrysostom, great maintainors of natural re- 
ligion, and of the eternal laws of morality, not very 
solicitous about systems of orthodoxy, and limiting very 
considerably beyond the notions of former ages the fun- 
damental tenets of Christianity. This is given as a 
general character, but varying in the degree of its appli- 
cation to particular persons. Burnet enumerates as the 
chief of this body of men. More, Cudworth, Whichcot, 
Tillotson, Stillingfleet ; some, especially the last, more 
tenacious of the authority of the fathers and of the church 
than others, but all concurring in the adoption of an 
Arminian theology.' This became so predominant be- 
fore the Eevolution, that few English divines of eminence 
remained who so much as endeavoured to steer a middle 
course, or to dissemble their renunciation of the doc- 
trines which had been sanctioned at the synod of Dort 
by the delegates of their church. " The Theological 
Institutions of Episcopius," says a contemporary writer, 
•* were at that time (1685) generally in the hands of our 
students of divinity in both imiversities, as the best 
system of divinity that had appeared." * And he pro- 
ceeds afterwards : ** The Eemonstrant writers, among 
whom there were men of excellent learning and parts, had 
now acquired a considerable reputation in our universi- 
ties by the means of some great men among us." This 
testimony seems irresistible ; and as one hundred years 
before the Institutes of Calvin were read in the same 
academical studies, we must own, unless Calvin and 
Episcopius shall be maintained to have held the same 
tenets, that Bossuet might have added a chapter to the 
Variations of Protestant Churches. 

26. The methods adopted in order to subvert the 
Augustinian theology were sometimes direct, by explicit 
controversy, or by an opposite train of Scriptural mter- 

f Burnet's History of His Own Times, tracts entitled The Phoenix, vol. 11. p. 499. 
A. mi. " Account of the new Sect called K Nelson's Life of Bull, in Ball's Works, 
■Latitudinarians," in the collection of voL viii. p. 257. 

1)2 
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pretation in regular commentaries ; more frequently per* 
Bait*t ^P3 indirect, by inculcating moral duties, and 
Harmonu especially by magnifying the law of nature. 
^^*°"^ Among the first class the Harmonia ApostoHca 
of Bull seems to be reckoned the principal work of this 
period. It was published in 1669, and was fiercely en- 
countered at first not merely ^y the Presbyterian party, 
but by many of the Church, tlie. Lutheran tenets as to 
justification by faith being still deemed orthodox. Bull 
establishes as the groundwork of his harmony between 
the apostles Paul and James, on a subject where their 
language apparently clashes in terms, that we are to 
interpret St. Paul by St. James, and not St. James by 
St. Paul, because the latest authority, and that which 
may be presumed to have explained what was obscure 
in the former, ought to prevail •*— a rule doubtless appli- 
cable in many cases, whatever it may be in this. It at 
least turned to his advantage ; but it was not so easy 
for him to reconcile his opinions with those of the Be^- 
formers, or with the Anglican articles. 

27. The Paraphrase and Annotations of Hammond on 
HammoDdr ^^^ ^ew Testament give a different colour to 
Locke— the Epistles of St. Paul from that which they 
Wiikina display in the hands of Beza and the other 
theologians of tiie sixfeenth century. And the name of 
Hammond stood so high with the Anglican clergy, that 
he naturally turned the tide of interpretation his own 
way. The writings of Fowler, Wilkins, and Whichcot 
are chiefly intended to exhibit the moral lustre of Chiis- 
tianity, and to magnify the importance of virtuous life. 
Wilkins left an imfinished work on the Principles and 
Duties of Natural Keligion. Twelve chapters only, 
about half the volume, were ready for the press at lus 
death; the rest was compiled by Tillotson as well as 
the materials left by the author would allow ; and the 
expressions employed lead us to believe that much was 
due to the editor. The latter's preface strongly presses 
the separate obligation of natural religion, upon which 
both the disciples of Hobbes, and many of the less 
learned sectaries, were at issue with him. 

28. We do not find much of importance written on 

b Nelson's Life of BuU. 
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the Trinitarian controversy "before tlie middle of thie 
seventeenth century, except by the Socinians sociniansin 
themselves. But the case was now very different. ^8*m^ 
Though ihe Polish of rather German Unitarians did not 
produce more distinguished men than before, they caxne 
more forward in the field of dispute. Finally expelled 
from Poland in 1660, they Bought refuge in more learned 
as well OS more tolerant regions, and especially in the 
genial soil of religious liberty, the United Provinces. 
Even here they enjoyed no avowed toleration ; but the 
press, with a very slight concealment of place, under the 
attractive words Eleutheropolis, Irenopolis, or Freystadt, 
was ready to serve them with its natural impartiality. 
They began to make a slight progress in England ; the 
writings of Biddle were such as even Cromwell, though 
habitually tolerant, did not overlook ; the author under- 
went an imprisonment both at that time and after the 
Eestoration, In general the Unitarian writers preserved 
a disguise. Milton's treatise, not long since brought to 
light, goes on the Ariau hypothesis, which had probably 
been count-enanced by some others. It became common, 
in the reign of Charles II., for the English divines to 
attack the Anti-Trinitarians of each denomination. 
- 29. An epoch is supposed to have been made in this 
xjontroversy by the famous work of Bull, De- BuU'sDe- 
fensio Pidei Nicenas. This was not primarily fendo Fidei 
directed against the heterodox party. In the "*""' 
Dogmata Tbeologica of Petavius, published in 1644, 
ihat learned Jesuit, laboriously compiling passages from 
the fathers, had come to the conclusion, that most of 
those before the Nicene council had seemed, by their 
language, to run into nearly the same heresy as, that 
which the council had condemned, and this inference 
appeared to rest on a long series of quotations. The 
Arminian Courcelles, and even the English philosopher 
Cud worth, the latter of whom was as little suspected of 
an heterodox leaning as Petavius himself, had arrived 
at the same result ; so that a considerable tftumph was 
given to the Arians, in which the Socinians, perhaps at 
that time more numerous, seem to have thought them- 
selves entitled to partake. Bull had, therefore, to con- 
tend with authorities not to be despised by the learned. 
30. The Defen&io Eidei Nicenss was publiehed in 
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1685. It did not want answerers in England ; but it 
obtained a great reputation, and an assembly of the 
French clergy, through the influence of Bossuet, re- 
turned thanks to the author. It was indeed evident that 
Petavius, though he had certainly formed his opinion 
with perfect honesty, was preparing the way for an in- 
ference, that if the primitive fathers could be heterodox 
on a point of so great magnitude, we must look for in- 
fallibility not in them nor in the diffusive church, but 
in general councils presided over by the pope, or ulti- 
mately in the pope himself. This, though not unsuitable 
to the notions of some Jesuits, was diametrically oppo- 
site to the principles of the Gallican church, which pro- 
fessed to repose on a perpetual and catholic tradition. 

31. Notwithstanding the popularity of this defence of 
Not satis- *^® Nicene Mth, and the learning it displays, 
factory the auliior was far from ending the controversy, 
^ ^ or from satisfying all his readers. It was al- 
leged that he does not meet the question with which he 
deals ; that the word bfioovwiogj being almost new at the 
time of the coimcil, and being obscure and metaphysical 
in itself, required a precise definition to make the reader 
see his way before him, or at least one better than Bull 
has given, which the adversary might probably adopt 
without much scruple ; that the passages adduced from 
the fathers are often insufficient for his purpose ; that he 
confounds the eternal essence with the eternal per- 
sonality or distinctness of the Logos, though well aware, 
of course, that many of the early writers employed dif- 
ferent names (evdiaOtroQ and TrpotpopiKoc) for these ; ana 
that he does not repel some of the passages which can 
hardly bear an orthodox interpretation. It was urged, 
moreover, that his own hypothesis, taken altogether, is 
but a palliated Arianism; that by insisting for more 
than one hundred pages on the subordination of the Son 
to the Father, he came close to what since has borne 
that name, though it might not be precisely what had 
been condemned at Nice, and could not be reconciled 
with the Athanasian creed, except by such an interpre- 
tation of the latter as is neither probable, nor has been 
reputed orthodox. 

32. Among the theological writers of the Roman 
-. ^ Church, and in a less degree among Protest- 

^ ^ . ants, tliere has always been a class not inconsi- 
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derable for nTimbers or for influence, generally denomi- 
nated mystics, or, "when their language has been more 
unmeasured, enthusiasts and fanatics. These' iiay be 
distinguished into two kinds, though it must readily be 
understood that they may often run much into one an- 
other—the first believing that the soul, by immediate 
communion with the Deity, receives a peculiar illumina- 
tion and knowledge of truths not cognizable by the un- 
derstanding ; the second less solicitous about intellectual 
than moral light, and aiming at such pure contemplation 
of the attributes of God, and such an intimate percep- 
tion of spiritual life, as may end in a sort of absorption 
into the divine essence. But I should not probably have 
alluded to any writings of this description, if the two most 
conspicuous luminaries of the French church, „ ^ 
Bossuet and Fenelon, had not clashed with each 
other in that famous controversy of Quietism, to which 
the enthusiastic writings of Madame Guyon gave birth. 
The " Maximes des Saints " of Fenelon I have never 
seen ; some editions of his entire works, as they affect 
to be, do not include what the church has condemned ; 
and the original book has probably become scarce.* Fene- 
lon appears to have been treated by his friend, (shall we 
call him ?) or rival, with remarkable harshness. Bos- 
suet might have felt some jealousy at the rapid elevation 
of the Archbishop of Cambray ; but we need not have 
recourse to this; the rigour of orthodoxy in a temper 
like his will accoimt for all. There could be little doubt 
but that many saints honoured by the church had uttered 
things quite as strong as any that Fenelon*s work cor 
tained. Bossuet, however, succeeded in obtaining it* 
condemnation at Eome. Fenelon was of the second class 
above mentioned among the mystics, and seems to have 
been absolutely free from such pretences to illumination 
as we find in Behmen or Barclay. The pure disinterested 
love of God was the main spring of his.religious theory. 
The Divine (Economy of Poiret, 1686, and the writings 
of a German Quietist, Spener, do not require any parti- 
cular mention.^ 

33. This later period of the seventeenth century was 
marked by an increasing boldness in religious inquiry ; 
we find more disregard of authority, more disposition to 

i [It Is reprinted in the edition of Fenelon'B works, Versailles, 1820.— 1847.] 
^k Bibl. UniverseUe, y. 4i2, xvi. 224. 
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question reoeived tenets, a more snspiciotiB criticiem, 
Change in ^^h as to the genuineness and the credibility 
te**?Si^ of ancient writings, a more ardent love of 
logical truth, that is, of perceiving and understanding 
uterature. what is true, instead of presuming that we 
possess it without any understanding at all. Much of 
this was associated, no doubt, with the other revolutions 
in literary opinion ; with the philosophy of Bacon, Des- 
cartes, Gassendi, Hobbes, Bayle, and Locke, with the 
spirit which a slightly learned, yet acute generation of 
men rather conversant with the world than with libraries 
(to whom the appeal in modem languages must be 
made) was sure to breathe, with that incessant reference 
to proof which the physical sciences taught mstnkind to 
demand. Hence quotations are comparatively rare in 
the theological writings of this age ; tiiey are better re- 
duced to their due office of testimony as to fact, some^ 
times of illustration or better statement of an argument, 
but not so much alleged as argument or authority in 
themselves. Even those who combated on the side of 
established doctrines were comipelled to argue more from 
themselves, lest the public, their umpire, should reject, 
with an opposite prejudice, what had enslaved the pre- 
judices of their fathers. 

34. It is well known that a disbelief in Christianity 
Freedom of became very frequent about this time. Seve- 
J»^y ral books more or less appear to indicate this 

^^ "^ spirit, but the charge has often been made 
with no sufficient reason. Of Hobbes enough has beea 
already said, and Spinosa's place as a metaphysician will 
be in the next chapter. His Tractatus Theologico-Poli- 
ticus, published anonymously at Amsterdam, with the 
false date of Hamburg, in 1670, contains many obser- 
vations on the Old Testament, which, though they do 
not really aflfect its general authenticity and truth, 
clashed with the commonly received opinion of its abso- 
lute inspiration. Some of these remarks were, if not 
borrowed, at least repeated in a book of more celebrity, 
Sentimens de quelques Theologiens d'Hollande sur THis^ 
toire Critique du Plre Simon. This work is written by Le 
Clerc, but it has been doubted whether he is the author 
of those acute, but hardy, questions on the inspiration of 
Scripture which it contains. They must however l^e 
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presumed to coincide for the most part with his own 
opinion ; bnthe has afterwards declared his dissent from 
the hypothesis contained in these volumes, that Moses 
was not the author of the Pentateuch. The Archsdologia 
Philosophica of Thomas Burnet is intended to dispute 
the literal history of the creation and fall. But few will 
pretend that either Le Olerc or Burnet were disbelievers 
in Bevelation. 

35. Among those who sustained the truth of Chris- 
tianity by argument rather than authority, the Thou^ts 
first place both in order of time and of excel- *** i^^scaL 
lence is due to Pascal, though his Thoughts were not 
published till 1670, some years after his death, and, in 
the first edition, not without suppressions. They have^ 
been supposed to bo fragments of a more systematic 
work that he had planned, or perhaps only reflections 
committed to paper, with no design of publication in 
their actual form. But, as is generally the case with 
works of genius, we do not easily persuade ourselves 
that they could have been improved by any such altera- 
tion as would have destroyed their type. They are at 
present bound together by a real coherence through the 
predominant character of the reasonings and sentiments, 
and give us everything that we could desire in a more 
reeular treatise without the tedious verbosity which 
ngalarity is a|>t to produce. The Biyle is not so polished 
as in the Provincial Letters, and the sentences are some- 
times ill constructed and elliptical. Passages almost 
transcribed fiom Montaigne have been published by 
careless editors as Pascal's. 

86. But the Thoughts of Pascal ore to be ranked, as a 
monument of his genius, above the Provincial Letters, 
though some have asserted the contrGuy. They bum 
with an intense light ; condensed in expression, sublime, 
energetic, rapid, they hurry away the reader till he is 
scarcely able or willing to distinguish the sophisms from 
the truth which they contain. For that^many of them 
are incapable of bearing a calm scrutiny is very manifest 
to those who apply such a test. The notes of Voltaire, 
though always intended to detract^ are sometimes un- 
answerable; but the splendour of Pascal's eloquence 
- absolutely annihilates, in effect on the general reader, 
even this antagonist. 
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37. Pascal bad probably not read very laigely, wbicb 
bas given an ampler sweep to bis genius. Except the 
Bible and the writings of Angustin, tbe book tbat seems 
most to bave attracted bim was tbe Essays of Montaigne. 
Yet no men could be more unlike in personal disposi- 
tions and in tbe cast of tbeir intellect. But Pascal, 
tbougb abborring tbe religious and moral carelessness of 
Montaigne, found mucb tbat fell in witb bis own reflec- 
tions in tbe contempt of buman opinions, tbe perpetual 
bumbling of buman reason, wbicb runs tbrougb tbe bold 
and original work of bis predecessor. He quotes no 
book so frequently ; and indeed, except Epictetus, and 
once or twice Descartes, be bardly quotes any otber at 
all. Pascal was too acute a geometer, and too sincere a 
lover of trutb, to coimtenance tbe sopbisms of mere 
Pyrrhonism; but like many theological witers, in 
exalting faith be does not always give reason her value, 
and famishes weapons which the sceptic nught employ 
against himself. It bas been said tbat be denies tbe 
validity of tbe proofis of natural religion. This seems to 
be in some measure an error, founded on mistaking tbe 
objections be puts in tbe mouths of imbelievers for his 
own. But it must, I think, be admitted that bis argu- 
ments for the being of a God are too often a tutiori, that 
it is the safer side to take. 

38. The Thoughts of Pascal on miracles abound in 
proofe of his acnteness and originalify; an originality 
much more striking when we recollect tbat tbe subject 
had not been discussed as it bas since, but witb an in- 
termixture of some sophistical and questionable posi- 
tions. Several of them have a secret reference to the 
famous cure of his niece, Mademoiselle Perier, by the 
holy thorn. But be is embarrassed witb the difficult 
question whether miraculous events are sure tests of 
the doctrine which they support, and is not wholly 
consistent in his reasoning, or satisfactory in bis dis- 
tinctions. I am unable to pronounce whether Pascal's 
other observations on tbe rational proofs of Christianity 
are as original as they are frequently ingenious and 
powerful. 

39. But the leading principle of Pascal's theology, that 
from which he deduces the necessary truth of Revela- 
tion, is the fallen nature of mankind ; dwelling less upon 
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Scriptural proo&, wliicli he takes for granted, than on 
the evidence which he sapposes man himself to supply. 
Nothing, however, can be more dissimilar than his beauti- 
ful visions to the vulgar Calvinism of the pulpit. It is not 
the sordid, grovelling, degraded Caliban of that school, but 
the ruined archangel, that he delights to paint. Man is 
so great, that his greatness is manifest even in his know- 
ledge of his own misery. A tree does not know itself 
to be miserable. It is true that to know we are miser- 
able is misery ; but still it is greatness to know it. All 
his misery proves his greatness ; it is the misery of a 
great lord, of a king, dispossessed of their own. Man is 
the feeblest branch of nature, but it is a branch that 
thinks. He requires not the universe to crush him. 
He maybe killed by a vapour, by a drop of water. But if 
the whole universe should crush him, he would be nobler 
than that which causes his death, because he knows that 
he is dying, and the universe would not know its power 
over lum. This is very evidently sophistical and de- 
clamatory ; but it is the sophistry of a fine imagination. 
It would be easy, however, to find better passages. The 
dominant idea recurs in almost every page of Pascal. 
His melancholy genius plays in wild and rapid flashes, 
like lightning roimd the scathed oak, about the fallen 
greatness of man. He perceives every, characteristic 
quality of his nature imder these conditions. They are 
flie solution of every problem, the clearing up of every 
inconsistency that perplexes us. ** Man," he says very 
finely, ^' has a secret instinct that leads him to seek di- 
vereion and employment from ^thout; which eprings 
from the sense of his continual misery. And he has 
another secret instinct, remaining from the greatness of 
his original nature, which teaches him that happiness 
can only exist in repose. And from these two contrary 
instincts there arises in him an obscure propensity, con- 
cealed in his soul, which prompts him to seek repose 
through agitation, and even to fancy that the content- 
ment he does not enjoy will be found, if by struggling 
yet a little longer he can open a door to rest." "■ 

40. It can hardly be conceived that any one would 
think the worse of human nature or of himself by read- 

"^ CEuvres de rnscal, toL L p. 121. 
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ing iheae magnificent lamentations of PaficaL He adorns 
and ennobles the degeneracy that he exaggerates. The 
rained aqnednot, the broken column, the desolated city, 
suggest no ideas but of dignity and reverence. No one 
is ashamed of a misery which bears witness to his 
grandeur. If we should persuade a labourer that the 
blood of princes flows in his veins, we might spoil his 
contentment with the only lot he has drawn, but scarcely 
kill in him the seeds of |»ide. 

41. Pascal, like many others who have dwelt on this 
alleged degeneracy of mankind, seems never to have 
disentangled his mind from the notion, that what we call 
human nature has not merely an arbitrary and gram- 
matical, but an intrinsic objective reality. The common 
and convenient forms of lamguage, the analogies of sen- 
sible things, which the imagination readily supplies, 
conspire to delude us into this fallacy. Yet though each 
man is bom with certain powers and dispositions which 
constitute his own nature, and the resend^lance of these 
in all his fellows produces a general idea, or a collective 
appellation, whichever we may prefer to say, called the 
nature of man, few would in this age explicitly contend 
for the existence of this as a substance capable of quali- 
ties,' and those qualities variable, or subject to mutation. 
The corruptioH of human nature is therefore a phrase 
which may convey an intelligible meaning, if it is ac- 
knowledged to be merely analogical and inexact, but 
will mislead those who do not keep this in mind. Man*s 
nature, as it now is, that which each man and all men 
possess, is the immediate workmanship of God, as much 
as at his creation ; nor is any other hypothesis consistent 
with theism. 

42. This notion of a real universal in human nature 
presents to us in an exaggerated light those anomalies 
from which writers of PascaVs school are apt to infer 
some vast change in our original constitution. Exagger- 
ated, I say, for it cannot be denied that we frequently 
perceive a sort of incoherence, as it appears at least to 
our defective vision, in the same individual ; and, like 
threads of various hues shot through one web, the love 
of vice and of virtue, the strength and weakness of the 
heart, are wonderfully blended in self-contradictory and 
self-destroying conjunction. But even if we should iail 
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altogether in solving the yery first steps of this problem, 
there is no course for a reasonable being except to ac-> 
knowledge the limitations of his own faculties ; and it 
seems rather unwarrantable, on the credit of this humble 
confession, that we do not comprehend the depths of 
what has been withheld from us, to substitute something 
feir more incomprehensible and revolting to our mor^ 
and rational capacities in its place. *^ What," says 
Pascal, '* can be more contrary to the rules of our 
wretched justice, than to damn eternally an infant in^ 
capable of volition for an offence wherein he seems to 
have had no share, and which was committed six thou- 
sand years before he was bom P Certainly, nothing 
shocks us more rudely than this doctrine ; and yet, 
without this mystery, the most incomprehensible of all, 
we are incomprehensible to ourselves. Man is more 
inconceivable without this mystery, than the mystery is 
inconceivable to man." 

43w It might be wandering from the proper subject of 
these volumes if we were to pause, even shortly, to in- 
quire whether, while the creation of a world so full of 
evU must ever remain the most inscrutable of mysteries, 
we might not be led some way in tracing the connexion 
of moral and physical evil in mankind with his place in 
that creation ; and especially, whether the law of con* 
tinuity, which it has not pleased his Maker to break 
with respect to his bodily structure, and which binds 
that, in the unity of one great type, to the lower forms 
of animal life by the common conditions of nourishment, 
reproduction, and self-defence, has not rendered neces- 
sary both the physical appetites and the propensities 
which terminate m self; whether, again, the superior 
endowments of his intellectual nature, his susceptibility 
of moral emotion, and of those disinterested affections 
which, if not exclusively, he far more intensely possesses 
than any inferior being; above all, the gifts of con* 
science, and a capacity to know God, might not be ex- 
pected, even beforehand, by their conflict with the 
animal passions, to produce some partial inconsistencies, 
some anomalies at least, which he could not himself ex- 
plain, in so compound a being. Every link in the long 
chain of creation does not pass by easy transition into 
the next. There ore necessary chasms, and, as it were, 
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leaps, from one creature to another, which, though not 
exceptions to the law of continuity, are accommodations 
of it to a new series of being. If man was made in the 
image of God, he was also made in the image of an ape. 
The framework of the bodj of him who has weighed the 
stars, and made the lightning his slave, approaches to 
that of a speechless brute who wanders in the forests of 
Sumatra. Thus standing on the frontier land between 
animal and angelic natures, what wonder that he should 
partake of bou I But these are things which it is diffi- 
cult to touch; nor would they have been here intro- 
duced, but in order to weaken the force of positions 
so confidently asserted by many, and so eloquently by 
Pascal. 

44. Among the works immediately designed to confirm 
vindica- *^® truth of Christianity, a certain reputation 
ttons of was acquired, through fiie known erudition of 
c two ty. .^ author, by the Demonstratio Evangelica of 
Huet, Bishop of Avranches. This is paraded with de- 
finitions, axioms, and propositions, in order to challenge 
the name it assumes. But the axioms, upon which so 
much is to rest, are often questionable or equivocal ; as, 
for instance : Omnis prophetia est verax, quae praedixit 
res eventu deinde completas, — equivocal in the word 
verax, Huet also confirms his axioms by argiunent, 
which shows that they are not^ truly such. The whole 
book is full of learning ; but he frequently loses sight of 
the points he would prove, and his quotations fall beside 
the mark. Yet he has furnished much to others, and 
possibly no earlier work on the same subject is so ela- 
borate and comprehensive. The next place, if not a 
higher one, might be given to the treatise of Abbadie, a 
French refugee, published in 1684. His countrymen 
bestow on it the highest eulogies, but it was never so 
well known in England, and is now almost forgotten. 
The oral conferences of Limborch with Orobio, a Jew 
of considerable learning and ability, on the prophecies 
relating to the Messiah, were reduced into writing and 
published ; they are still in some request. No book of 
this period, among many that were written, reached so. 
high a reputation in England as Leslie's Short Method 
with the Deists, published in 1694; in which he has 
started an argument, pursued with more critical analysis 
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bj others, on the peculiarly distmctivo marks of credi- 
bility that pertain to the Scriptural miracles. The au- 
thenticity of this little treatise has been idly questioned 
on the Continent, for no better reason than that a trans- 
lation of it has been published in a posthumous edition 
(1732) of the works of Saint Eeal, who died in 1692. 
But posthumous editions are never deemed of sufficient 
authority to establish a literary title against possession ; 
and Prosper Marchand informs us that several other 
tracts, in this edition of Saint Heal, are erroneously 
ascribed to him. The internal evidence that the Short 
Method was written by a Protestant should be con- 
clusive." 

46. Every change in public opinion which this period 
witnessed, confirmed the principles of religious Progres* of 
toleration that had taken root in the earlier tolerant 
part of the century; the progress of a larger p'*"*^^^"- 
and more catholic theology, the weakening of bigotry in 
the minds of laymen, and the consequent disregard of 
ecclesiastical clamour, not only in England and Holland, 
but to a considerable extent in France ; we might even 
add, the violent proceedings of the last government in 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes and the cruelties 
which attended it. Louis XIY., at a time when man- 
kind were beginning to renounce the veiy theory of 
persecution, renewed the ancient enormities of its prac- 
tice, and thus unconsciously gave the aid of moral sym- 
pathy and indignation to the adverse argument The 

• 

° The Biographie UnlveTselle, art the supposed author's death, without 

Leslie, says. Get ouvrage, qui passe pour attestation, is no literary evidence at all, 

ce qii'il a fidt de mieuz, lul a ete oon- even where the book is published for the 

test^ Le Docteur Gieigh [tic] a fait de first time, much less where it has a known 

grands efforts ponr prouver qu'il ap- status as the production of a certain 

partenait k Leslie, quoiqu'il fdt public author. This is so manifest to any one 

parml les ouvrages de I'Abb^ de Saint who has the sli|^test tincture of critical 

Real, mort en 1692. It is melancholy Judgment, that we need not urge the 

to see this petty spirit of cavil against palpable improbability of ascribing to 

an English writer in so respectable a Saint Real, a Romish ecclesiastic, an 

work as the Biographie Universelle. No alignment which turns peculiarly on the 

grands ^orts could be required from distinction between the Scriptural mira- 

l)r. Qleig or any one else to prove that cles and those alleged upon inferior evi- 

a book was written by Leslie, which dence. I have lost, or never made, the 

bore his name, which was addressed to reference to Proq>er Marchand ; but the 

an Knglish peer, and had gone through passage will be found in his Dictiomudre 

many editions, when there is literally Historique, which contains a full article 

no claimant on the other side; for a on Saint RcaL 
puflthumoos edition, forty years after 
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Protestant refugees of France, scattered among their 
brethren, brought home to all minds the great question 
of free conscience ; not with the stupid and impudent 
limitation which even Protestants had sometimes em- 
ployed, that truth indeed might not be restrained, but that 
error might ; a broader foundation was laid by the great 
advocates of toleration in this period, Bayle, Limborch, 
and Locke, as it had formerly been by Taylor and Epia* 
copius." 
46. Bayle, in 1686, while yet the smart of his banish* 
Bayie's ment was keenly felt, published his Philo80f> 
^^80- phioal Commentary on the text in Scripture, 
Eomment- *' Compel them to come in;" a text which 
*^- some of the advocates of persecution were ac- 
customed to produce. He gives in the first part nine 
reasons against this literal meaning, among which none 
are philological. In the second part he replies to various 
objections. This work of Bayle does not seem to me as 
subtle and logical as he was wont to be, notwithstanding 
the formal syllogisms with which he commences each 
of his chapters. His ailment against compulsory con- 
versions, which the absurd interpretation of the text by 
his adversaries required, is indeed irresistible ; but this 
is fsijc from sufficiently establishing the right of toleration 
itself. It appears not very difficult for a skilfiil sophist, 
and none was more so than Bayle himself, to have 
met some of his reasoning with a specious reply. The 
sceptical argument of Taylor, that we can rarely be 
sure of knowing the truth ourselves, and consequendy of 
condemning in others what is error, he touches but 
slightly ; nor does he dwell on the political advantages 
which experience has shown a full toleration to possess. 
In the third part of the Philosophical Commentary, he 
refutes the apology of Augustin for persecution ; and a 
few years afterwards he published a supplement answer- 
ing a book of Jurieu, which had appeai'ed in the mean 
time. 



^ The Datcfa dei^, and a French nition, and fhe moderate or liberal priiv 

minister in Holland* Jurieu. of great eipleti in religion which were connected 

polemical fame in his day, though now with it Le Clerc passed his life in 

chiefly known by means of hla adver- fighting this battle, and many arttdes 
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47. Locke published anonymously his Letter on Tole- 
ration in 1689. The season was propitious ; a Loc^e'g 
legal tolerance of public worship had first been Letter on 
granted to the dissenters after the Revolution, ^ *" **°* 
limited indeed to such as held most of the doctrines of 
the church, but preparing the nation for a more extensive 
application of its spirit. In the Liberty of Prophesying, 
Taylor had chiefly in view to deduce the justice of 
tolerating a diversity in religion, from the difficulty of 
knowing the truth. He is not very consistent as to the 
political question, and limits too narrowly the province 
of tolerable opinions. Locke goes more expressly to the 
right of the civil magistrate, not omitting, out dwelling 
less forcibly on the chief arguments of his predecessor. 
His own theory of government came to his aid. The 
clergy in general, and perhaps Taylor himself, had de- 
rived the magistrate's jurisdiction from paternal power. 
And as they apparently assumed this power to extend 
over adult children, it was natural to give those who 
succeeded to it in political communities a large sway 
over the moral and religious behaviour of subjects. 
Locke, adopting the opposite theory of compact, defines 
the commonwealth to be a society of men constituted 
only for the procuring, preserving, and advancing their 
own civil interests. He denies altogether that the care 
of souls belongs to the civil magistrate, as it has never 
been committed to him. " All the power of civil govern- 
ment relates only to men's civil interests, is confined to 
the things of this world, and hath nothing to do with the 
world to come." ' 

48. The admission of this principle would apparently 
decide the controversy, so far as it rests on religious 
grounds. But Locke has recourse to several other argu- 
ments independent of it. He proves, with no great 

P [This principle, that the civil m»* dofieness, though not less decision and 

gistrate is not conceraed with religion courage. I cannot, nevertheless, admit 

as tme, bat only as nseM, was strenu- the principle as a conclusion Areni their 

oosly maintained by Warburton, in his premises, though very desirous to pre- 

AlUaaoe of Church and State. It is serve it on other grounds. The late 

8an>oTted on Scriptural grounds by respected Dr. Arnold was exceedingly 

Hoadly, in his famous sermon which embarrassed by denying its truth, while 

pftkhioed tha Bangorian controversy, and he was strenuous for toleration in the 

by ArohUshop Whately, in a sermon on amplest measure ; which leaves his writ- 

the same text as Hoadly's,** My kingdom ings on the sutject unsatisfactory, and 

Js not of this world;" but with more weak ^^st an advenary^lMt.j 
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dif&oulty, that the civil power cannot justly, or con- 
sistently with any true principle" of religion, compel men 
to profess what lliey do not believe. This, however, is 
what very few woxild, at present, be inclined to maintain. 
The real question was as to the publicity of opinions 
deemed heterodox, and especially in social worship; 
and this is what those who held the magistrate to possess 
an authority patriarchal, universal, and arbitrary, and 
who were also rigidly tenacious of the necessity of an 
orthodox &ith, as well as perfectly convinced that it was 
no other than their own, would hardly be persuaded to 
admit by any arguments that Locke has cdleged. But 
the tendency of public opinion had begun to manifest 
itself against all these tenets of the high-church party, 
BO that, in the eighteenth century, the principles of 
general tolerance became too popular to be disputed 
with any chance of attention. Locke was engaged in a 
controversy through his first Letter on Toleration, which 
produced a second and a third ; but it does not appear 
to me that these, though longer than the first, have 
considerably modified its leading positions.**. It is to be 
observed that he pleads for the universal toleration of 
all modes of worship not immoral in their nature, or in- 
volving doctrines inimical to good government ; placing 
in the latter category some tenets of the church of 
Bome. 

49. It is confessed by Goujet that, even in the middle 
French of the Seventeenth century, Frajice could boast 
sermonB. y^jy little of pulpit eloquencc. Frequent quo- 
tations from heathen writers, and from the schoolmen, 
with little solid morality and less good reasoning, make 
up the sermons of that age.' But the revolution in this 
style, as in all others, though perhaps gradual, was com- 
plete in the reign of Louis XIV. A slight sprinkling 
of passages from the fathers, and still more frequently 
from the Scriptures, but always short, and seeming to 
rise out of the preacher's heart, rather than to be sought 

^ WarburtoD has fancied that Locke's dice argnments built on received opi- 

real sentiments are only discoverable in nions would have greatest weight, and 

his first Letter on Toleration, and that in make quickest impression on the body 

the two latter he "combats his into- of the people whom it was his business 

leraat adversary quite through the con- to gain." fiiogr. firitannica, art Locke. 

tmversv with his own principles, well ' Biblioth^ue Fran^aiae, yuL ii. p. 

Ibreseeing that at sadbi a time of pr^u- 263. 
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for in Ills memory, replaced tliat intolerable parade of 
a theological commonplace book, whicb had been as 
customary in France a£i in England. The style was to 
be the perfection of French eloquence, the reasoning 
persuasive rather than dogmatic, the arrangement more 
methodical and distributive than at present, but without 
the excess we find in our old preachers. This is the 
general character of French sermons; but those who 
most adorned the pulpit had of course their individual 
distinctions. Without delaying to mention those who are 
now not greatly remembered, such as La Kue, Hubert, 
Mascaron, we must confine ourselves to three of high 
reputation, Bourdaloue, Bossuet, and Flechier. 

50. Bourdaloue, a Jesuit, but as little of a Jesuit in 
the worst acceptation of the word as the order Bourda. 
has produced, is remarkably simple, earnest, ^^® 
practical ; he convinces rather than commands, and by 
convincing he persuades ; for his discourses tend always 
to some duty, to something that is to be done or avoided. 
His sentences are short, interrogative, full of plain and 
solid reasoning, unambitious in expression, and wholly 
without that care in the choice of words and cadences 
which we detect in Bossuet and Flechier. No one 
would call Bourdaloue a rhetorician, and though he pen- 
tinually introduces the fathers, he has not caught their 
vices of language.* 

51. Bourdaloue is almost in the same relation to 
Bossuet as Patru to Le Maistre, though the two compared 
orators of the pulpit are far above those of the with Bos- 
bar. As the one is short, condensed, plain, *"® ' 
reasoning, and though never feeble, not often what is 
generally called eloquent, so the other is animated, 
figurative, rather diffuse and prodigal of ornament, 
addressing the imagination more than the judgment, 



* The public did Justice to !9raT4aloae, qu'il avoit r^uni en sa personne tous les 
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rich and copious in cadence, elevating the hearer to the 
pitch of his own sublimity. Bossnet is sometimes too de- 
clamatory ; and Botirdaloue perhaps sometimes borders 
on dryness. Mnch in the sermons of the former is true 
poetry ; bnt he has less of satisfactory and persuasive 
reasoning than the latter. His tone is also, as in all his 
writings, too domineering and dogmatical for those who 
demand something beyond the speaker's authority when 
they listen. 

52. The sermons however of Bossuet, taken generally, 
Funeral *'*® ^^* reckoned in the highest class of his 
diacoursea numcrous Writings; perhaps scarcely justice 
ofBoBBuet. j^^ been done to them. His genius, on the 
other hand, by universal confession, never shone higher 
than in the six which bear the name of Oraisons Fune- 
bres* They belong in substance so much more naturally 
to the province of eloquence than of theology, that I 
should have reserved them for another place if the sepa- 
ration would not have seemed rather imexpected to the 
reader. Few works of genius perhaps in the French 
language are better known, or have been more prodi- 
gally extolled. In that style of eloquence which the 
ancients called demonstrative, or rather descriptive (em- 
hiKTiKoi), the style of panegyric or commemoration, they 
are doubtless superior to those justly celebrated produc- 
tions of Thucydides and Plato that have descended to 
us from Greece ; nor has Bossuet been equalled by any 
later writer. Those on the Queen of England, on her 
daughter the Duchess of Orleans, and on tiie Prince of 
Conde, outshine the rest; and if a difference is to be 
made among these, we might perhaps, after some hesita- 
tion, confer the palm on the first. The range of topics 
is so various, the thoughts so just, the images so uoble 
and poetical, the whole is in such perfect keeping, the 
tone of awfcd contemplation is so uniform, that if it has 
not any passages of such extraordinary beauty as occur 
in the other two, its general effect on the mind is more 
irresistible.' 

< An EngUfih preacher of conspicaoos incomparably more deep in interest, more 

veaawn for eloquence was called upon, fertile in great and touching associations 

within no great length of time, to emn- — ^he had to describe, not the false sor* 

late the ftmend disconrse of Bossuet row of courtiers, not the shriek of sud- 

on the sudden death of Henrietta of den surprise that echoed bj night in the 

4drlflans. He had before him a snttJcct halls of Versailles, not the apocryphal 
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53. In tliis style, much more of ornament, more of 
what speaks in the spirit, and even the very phrase, of 
poetry, to the imagination and the heait, is permitted 
by a rigorous criticism, than in forensic or in delibera- 
tive eloquence. The beauties that rise before the author's 
vision are not renounced ; the brilliant coloxirs of his 
fancy are not subdued; the periods assume a more 
rhythmical cadence, and emulate, like metre itself, the 
voluptuous harmony of musical intervals; the whole 
composition is more evidently formed to delight; but it 
vnll delight to little purpose, or even cease, in any strong 
sense of the word, to do so at all, unless it is ennobled 
by moral wisdom. In this Bossuet was pre-eminent; 
his thoughts are never subtle or far-fetched ; they have 
a sort of breadth, a generality of application, which is 
peculiarly required in those who address a mixed assem- 
bly, and which many that aim at what is profound and 
original are apt to miss. It may be confessed, that these 
funeral discourses are not exempt from some defects, 
frequently inherent in panegyrical eloquence ; they are 
sometimes too rhetorical, and do not appear to show so 
little effort as some have fancied; the amplifications are 
sometimes too unmeasured, the language sometimes bor- 
ders too nearly on that of the stage ; above all, there is 
a tone of adulation not quite pleasing to a €alm posterity. 

64. Flechier (the third name of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, for Massillon belongs only to the next), nrfchier 
like Bossuet, has been more celebrated for his 
funeral sermons than for any others ; but in this line it 
is unfortunate for him to enter into unavoidable compe- 
tition with one whom he cannot rival. The French 
critics extol Flechier for the arrangement and harmony 
of his periods ; yet even in this, according to La Harpe, 
he is not essentially superior to Bossuet; and to an 
English ear, accustomed to the long swell of our own 
writers and of the Ciceronian school in Latin, he will 

penltenceof one so tainted l^ the world's cept as compared with Bossuet The 

intercourse, but the manly grief of an sermon to which my allusion will be 

entire nation in the withering of those understood is esteemed by many the 

Tisions of hope which wait upon the un- finest effort of this preacher ; but if read 

tried youth of royalty, in its sympathy together with that of its prototype, it 

with grandeur annihilated, with beauty will be laid aside as almost feeble and 

and hmo(»nce precipitated into the tomb» unimpressiye. 
Nor did he sink beneath his sulject, ex- 
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probably Bot give so mticb gratification. He does not 
want a moral dignity, or a certain elevation of thought, 
without which the ftmeral panegyric must be contemp- 
tible ; but he has not the majestic tone of Bossuet ; he 
does not, like him, raise the heroes and princes of the 
earth in order to abase them by paintings of mortality 
and weakness, or recall the hearer in every passage to 
something more awful than human power, and more 
magnificent than human grandeur. This religious so- 
lemnity, so characteristic in Bossuet, is hardly felt in 
the less emphatic sentences of Fl^chier. Even where 
his exordium is almost worthy of comparison, as in the 
funeral discourse on Turenne, we find him degenerate 
into a trivial eulogy, and he flatters both more pro- 
fusely and with less skill. His style is graceful, but 
not without affectation and false taste.'' La Harpe has 
compared him to Isocrates among the orators of Greece, 
the place of Demosthenes being of course reserved for 
Bossuet.' 

" [La Harpe Justly ridicules an ex- to refonn. The very little that I have 

preasion of Fl^chier, in his ftmeral ser- seen of the sermons of Segneri gives no 

mon on Madame de Hontansier: Un impression of any merit that can be 

anden disait autrefois que les hommea reckoned more than relative to the miser* 

tftaient ji6b pour Taction et pour la able tone of his predecessors. The fol- 

oonduite du monde, et ^e les damet lowing specimen is fhnn one of his most 

n'tf tident n^ que pour le repoe et pour admired sermons :— E Cristo non potrii 

la retraite.— 1842.] ottenere da voi che gll rimettiate un 

'^ The native critics ascribe a reform in torto, un afironto, un aggravio, una paio« 

the style of preaching to Paolo Segneri, Una? Che vorreste da Christo? Vor- 

whom Comiani does not hesitate to caU, leste ch' egli vi si gettasse siq>plichevole 

with the sanction, he says, of posterity, a piedi a chiedervi questa grada? loson 

the &ther of Italian eloquence. It is'to quasi per dire ch' egli il farebbe ; perch^ 

be remembered that in no country has se non dubiti di prostrarsi a piedi di un 

the pulpit been so much degraded by traditore, qual' era Ginda, di lavarglieli, 

empty declamation, and even by a stupid di aadu^irglieli, di baciaigUeli, non si 

bnflbonery. ** The language of Segneri." vei^ognerebbe, cred' io, di fard vedere 

the same writer observes, *' is always Ml glnoochionl a pl^ vostri. Ma vi & biao* 

of dignity and harmony. He inlaid it gno di tanto per muovervi a oompia- 

with splendid and eleguit exjnressions, oerlo? Ah CavaUeri, Gavalieri, io non 

and has thus obtained a place tsaumg vorrei questa volta fa^vi arrossire. Kel 

fhe authors to whom authority has been resto io so di oerto, che se altrettanto 

given by the Delia Crusca dictionary, fosse a voi domandato da queUa donna 

His periods are flowing, natural, and che chiamate la vostra dama, da quella, 

intelligible, without the afTectation of di cni forsennatl idolatrate 11 volto, indo- 

obsolete Tuscanisms, which pass for vinate le voglie, ambite le graxie, non 

graces of the language with many." vi hiete pregar tanto a concedergUelo. 

Tiraboschi, with much pommendation of E poi vi fate pregar tanto da un Dio per 

Segneri, achnits that we find in him some voi croceflsso ? conAisicme I vitu- 

YesUges of the £alae taste he endeavoured pero ! vexgogna I — Baooolta di ProM 
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65. The style of preaeliing in England was less orna- 
mental, and spoke less to the imagination and EngiiBh 
aflFections, than these celebrated writers of the sermons- 
Qallican church ; but in some of our chief divines ^' ^^^' 
it had its own excellences. The sermons of Barrow dis- 
play a strength of mind, a comprehensiveness and fer- 
tility, which have rarely been equalled. No better proof 
can be given than his eight sermons on the government 
of the tongue ; copious and exhaustive without tautology 
or superfluous declamation, they are, in moral preaching, 
what the best parts of Aristotle are in ethical philosophy, 
with more of development and a more extensive observa- 
tion. It would be said of these sermons, and indeed, 
with a few exceptions, of all those of Barrow, that they 
are not what is now called evangelical ; they indicate 
the ascendency of an Arminian party, dwelling far more 
than is usual in the pulpit on moral and rational, or even 
temporal inducements, and sometimes hardly abstaining 
from what woxild give a little offence in later times.'^ His 
quotations also from ancient philosophers, though not so 
numerous as in Taylor, are equally uncongenial to our 
ears. In his style, notwithstanding its richness and 
occasional vivacity, we may censure a redundancy and 
excess of apposition : it is not sufficient to avoid strict 
tautology; no second phrase (to lay down a general 
rule not without exception) should be so like the first, 
that the reader would naturally have understood it to 
be comprised therein. Barrow's language is more an- 
tiquated and formal than that of his age ; and he 
abounds too much in uncommon words of Latin deriva- 
tion, frequently such as appear to have no authority but 
his own. 

56. South's sermons begin, in order of date, before the 

Italiane (in CUssid Italiani), voL it p. paasioni, and bicker about their petty 

84S. concemmentB in such itralus, who also, 

This is certainly not the manner of not being capable of a fiiir reputation, or 

Boasnet, and more like that of a third- sensible of di^p'ace to fbemselves, do 

rate Methodist among ns. little valne the credit of others, or care 

f Thns, in his sermon against evil for aspersing it. Bnt such language is 

speakii^ (zvi.)> Barrow treats it as fit unworthy of those persons, and cannot 

"Ibr nistic boors or men of coarsest easily be drawn from them, who are 

education and employment, who having wont to exercise their thoughts about 

their minds debased by being conversant nobler matters," kc No one would 

In meanest aJlUrs, do vent their sorry venture this now ih)m the pulpit 
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Bestoratioii, and come down to nearly the end of the 
J. century. They were much celebrated at the 
time, and retain a portion of their renown. This 
is by no means surprising. South had great qualificar 
tions for that popul€^ty which attends the pulpit, and 
his manner was at that time original. Not diffuse, not 
learned, not fomial in argument like Barrow, with a 
more natuiul structure of sentences, a more pointed, 
though by no means a more fair and satisfactory turn of 
reasoning, with a style clear and English, free from all 
pedantry, but abounding with those colloquial novelties 
of idiom, which, though now become vulgar and offen- 
sive, the age of Charles 11. affected, sparing no personal 
or temporary sarcasm, but, if he seems for a moment to 
tread on the verge of buffoonery, recovering himself 
by some stroke of vigorous sense and language ; such 
was the witty Dr. South, whom the courtiers delighted 
to hear. His sermons want all that is called unction, 
and sometimes even earnestness, which is owing, in a 
great measure, to a perpetual tone of gibing at rebels 
and fanatics ; but there is a masculine spirit about them^ 
which, combined with their peculiar characteristics, 
would naturally fill the churches where he might be 
heard. South appears to bend towards the Arminiaii 
theology, without adopting so much of it as some of his 
contemporaries. 

67. The sermons of Tillotson were for half a century 
Tfliotsoo. ^ore read than any in our language. They 
are now bought almost as waste paper, and 
hardly read at all. Such is the fickleness of religious 
taste, as abundantly numerous instances would prove. 
Tillotson is reckoned verbose and languid. He has not 
the former defect in nearly so great a degree as some of 
his eminent predecessors; but there is certainly little 
vigour or vivacity in his style. Full of the Eomish 
controversy, he is perpetually recurring to that " world's 
debate ;" and he is not much less hostile to all the Cal- 
vinistic tenets. What is most remarkable in the theo- 
logy of Tillotson is his strong assertion, in almost all 
his sermons, of the principles of natural religion and 
morality, npt only as the basis of aU revelation, without 
a dependence on which it cannot be believed, but as 
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nearly coincident with Christianity in their extent; a 
length to which few at present would be ready to follow 
him. Tillotson is always of a tolerant and catholic 
spirit, enforcing right actions rather than orthodox 
opinions, and obnoxious, for that and other reasons, to 
all the bigots of his own age. 

68. It has become necessary to draw towards a con- 
clusion of this chapter; the materials are far Expoeitury 
from being exhausted. In expository, or, as *i»«>io8y. 
some call it, exegetical theology, the English divines 
had already taken a conspicuous station. Andres, no 
partial estimator of Protestant writers, extols them with 
marked praise.* Those who belonged to the earlier part 
of the century form a portion of a vast collection, the 
Oritici Sacri, published by 'one Bee, a bookseller, in 
1660. This was in nine folio volumes; and in 1669, 
Matthew Pool, a non-conforming minister, produced his 
Synopsis Criticorum in five volumes, being in great 
measure an abridgment and digest of the former. Bee 
complained of the infraction of his copyright, or rather 
his equitable interest ; but such a dispute hardly per- 
tains to our history.' The work of Pool was evidently 
a more original labour than the former. Hammond, 
Patrick, and other commentatcrs, do honour to the 
Anglican church in the latter part of the century. 

69. Pearson's Exposition of the Apostles' Creed, pub- 
lished in 1669, is a standard book in English peanonon 
divinity. It expands beyond the literal pur- **»« Creed, 
port of the creed itself to most articles of orthodox 
belief, and is a valuable summary of arguments and 
authorities on that side. The closeness of Pearson, and 
his judicious selection of proofs, distinguish him from 
many, especially the earlier, theologians. Some might 
surmise that his undeviating adherence to what he 
calls the Church is hardly consistent with independence 
of thinking; but, considered as an advocate, he is one of 
much judgment and skill. Such men as Pearson and 
Stillingfleet would have been conspicuous at the bar, 
which we could not quite affirm of Jeremy Taylor, 

* I aoli Inglesi, che ampio spazio non opera ci permettesse teaer dietro a tntti 
dovrebbono oocupare in queeto capo dell' i piu dt^ni deUa nostra stima ? VoL zix, 
csegetica sacra ae 1' Istltuto delta noetr* p. 253. * Cbalmen. 
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60. Simon, a regular priest of the congregation called 
simon»8 "^^ Oratory, which has been rich in eminent 
Critical men, owes much of his fame to his Critical 
^^"^ History of the Old Testament. This work, 

bold in many of its positions, as it then seemed to both 
the Catholic and Protestant orthodox, after being nearly 
strangled by Bossuet in France, appeared at Botterdam 
in 1685. Bossuet attacked it with extreme vivacity, 
but with a real inferiority to Simon both in learning 
and candour.^ Le Clerc on his side carped more at the 
Critical History than it seems to deserve. Many panir 
doxes, as they then were called, in this £unous work, 
are now received as truth, or at least pass without 
reproof. Simon may possibly be too prone to novelty, 
but a love of truth as well as great acuteness are visible 
throughout. His Critical History of the New Testa- 
ment was published in 1689, and one or two more 
works of a similar description before the close of the 
century. 

61. I have on a former occasion adverted, in a corre- 
sponding chapter, to publications on witchcraft and 
similar superstitions. Several might be mentioned at 
this time; the belief in such tales was assailed by a 
prevalent scepticism which called out their advocates. 
Of these the most unworthy to have exhibited their 
great talents in such a cause were our own philosophers 
Henry More and Joseph Glanvil. Tlie Sadducismns 
Triumphatus, or Treatise on Apparitions, by the latter, 
has passed through, several editions, while his Scepsis 
Scientifica has hardly been seen, perhaps, by six living 
persons. A Dutch minister, by name Bekker, raised a 
great clamour against himseK by a downright denial of 
all power to the devil, and consequently to his supposed 
instruments, the ancient beldams of Holland and other 
countries. His Monde Enchante, originally published 
in Dutch, is in four volumes, written in a systematic man- 
ner, and with tedious prolixity. There was no ground 
for imputing infidelity to the author, except the usual 
ground of caltimniating every one who quits the beaten 

b Defense de la Tradition des Saints imprimee & Trevonx, Id. vol. iv. p. 313. 
P^res. (Euvres de Boflanet, vol. v.. and Bansaet, Vie de Bossuet, iv. 276. 
In«tructtoni sur la Version du N. T.,- 
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path, in theology ; but his explanations of Scripture in 
the case of the demoniacs and the like are, as usual 
with those who have taken the same line, rather forced. 
The fourth volume, which contains Beveral curious 
stories of imagined possession, and some which resemble 
what is now called magnetism, is the only part of Bek- 
ker's once celebrated book that can be read with any 
pleasure. Bekker was a Cartesian, and his theory was 
built too much on Cartesian assumptions of the impossi- 
bility of spirit acting on body. 
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1. The Aristotelian and scholastic metaphysics, though 
Aristotelian shaken on every side, and especially by the 
metaphysics, japid progress of the Cartesian theories, had 
not lost their hold over the theologians of the Boman 
church, or even the Protestant universities, at the 
beginning of this period, and hardly at its close. 
Brucker enumerates several writers of that class in 
Germany ;' and we find, as late as 1693, a formal injunc- 
tion by the Sorbonne, that none who taught philosophy 
in the colleges under its jurisdiction should introduce 
any novelties, or swerve from the Aristotelian doctrine.** 
The Jesuits, rather unfortunately for their credit, distin- 
guished themselves as strenuous advocates of the old 
philosophy, and thus lost the advantage they had ob- 
tained in philology as enemies of barbarous prejudice, 
and encouragers of a progressive spirit in their disciples. 
Bapin, one of their most accomplished men, after speak- 
ing with little respect of the Novum Organum, extols 
the disputations of the schools as the best method in 

* Vol. iv. See bis long and laborious Aristotelicae doctrlnas studere, quam hao- 

chapter on the Aristotelian philosophers tenus usurpatum fncrit in Academic 

of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- Parisiensi, oensuit Societas iijungendum 

tnries ; no one else seems to have done esse illis, imo et lis qui decent philoso- 

more than copy Brucker. phiam in collegiis suo regimini creditis, 

b Cum relatum esset ad Societatem ne deinceps novitatibus studeant* ant ah 

(Sorbouicam) nonnullos philosophic pro- Aristotelica doctrina deflectant. 31 Dec 

fessores, ex lis etiam allquando qui ad 1693. Aigentrd, CollecUo Judiciomm, 

Stxdetatem anhelant, novas quasdam doc- U. 150. 
triuis in philosophicis sectarf, minuMjue 
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the education of jonng men, who, as he fancies, hare 
too little experience to delight in physical science.'' 

2. It is a difficult and dangerous choice, in a new 
state of pnhlic opinion (and we have to make 

it at present), between that which may itself ciinel! 
pass away, and that which must efface what ^^ 
has gone before. Those who clung to the an- 
cient philosophy believed that Bacon and Descartes 
were the idols of a transitory fashion, and that the 
wisdom of long ages would regain its ascendency. They 
were deceived, and their own reputation has been swept 
off with the systems to which they adhered. Thomas 
White, an English Catholic priest, whose Latin appella- 
tion is Albius, endeavoured to maintain the Aristotelian 
metaphysics ' and the scholastic terminology in several 
works, and especially in an attack upon Glanvil's 
Vanity of Dogmatising. This book, entitled Sciri, I 
know only through Glanvil*s reply in his second edi- 
tion, by which White appears to be a mere Aristotelian. 
He was a friend of Sir Kenelm Digby, who was himself, 
though a man of considerable talents, incapable of disen- 
tangling his mind fi'om the Peripatetic hypotheses. 
The power of words indeed is so great, the illusions of 
what is called realism, or of believing that general terms 
have an objective exterior being, are so natural, and 
especially so bound up both with our notions of essen- 
tial, especially theological, truth, and with our popular 
language, that no man could in that age be much cen- 
sured for not casting off his fetters, even when he had 
heard the call to liberty from some modem voices. We 
find that even after two centuries of a better method, 
many are always ready to fall back into a verbal process 
of theorising. 

3. Logic was taught in the Aristotelian method, or 
rather in one which, with some change for the , 
worse, had been gradually foimded upon it. 

^ Reflexions sar la Pogtiqne, p. 3' 8. rit^; afin de ne pas donner trop de li* 

He admits, however, that to introduce cence & la passion qu'on a natnTellement 

more experiment and observation would ponr les nonvelles opinions, dont le coara 

he an improvement. Du reste il y a est d'nne dangerease con^quence dans 

apparence que les loix, qui ne soufltent nn ^tat bien r^gld ; vn purticulldrement 

{mint d'innovation dans I'nsage des cboses que la philosophie est un des oi^anes 

tinlversellement Stabiles, n'antoriseront dont fse sert la religion pour s'expiiquer 

point d'aatre m^thode que celle qui est dans ses d^sions. 
•1^0^411111 en usage dans les univcp> 
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Burgersdicins, in this and in other sciences, seems to have 
been in repute; Smiglecins also is mentioned with 
praise.'* These lived both in the former part of the cen- 
tniy. But they were sujperseded, at least in Ehoigland, 
by Wallis, whose lustitutio LogicsB ad Communes Usns 
Accommodata was published in 1687. He claims as an 
improvement upon the received system, the classifying 
singular propositions among universals.' Bamus had 
made a third class of them, and in this he seems to have 
been generally followed. Aristotle, though it does not 
appear that he is explicit on the subject, does not rank 
them as particular. That Wallis is right will not be 
doubted by any one at present ; but his originality we 
must not assert. The same had been perceived by the 
authors of the Fort-Boyal Logic ; a work to which he 
has made no allusion/ Wallis claims also as his own 
the method of reducing hypothetical to categorical syllo- 
gisms, and proves it elaborately in a separate disserta- 
tion. A smaller treatise, still much used at Oxford, by 
Aldrich, Compendium Artis Logicee, 1691, is clear and 
concise, but sems to contain nothing very important; 
and he alludes to the Art de Fenser in a tone of inso- 
lence, which must rouse indignation in those who are 
acquainted with that excellent work. Aldrich's cen- 
sures are, in many instances, mere cavil and misrepre- 
sentation ; I do not know that they are right in any.' 

d Tja Li^qne de Smiglecius, says (qui, qaantam meminl, nmiqaain cjuft* 

Bapln, est un bel ouvrage. The same nuxli singularem, niv Kara lupot appel- 

wrlter proceeds to observe that the lat aut pro tall habet), et prater rei 

Spaniards of the preceding century had naturam: Non enim hie agltnr de par- 

oorrupted l(^c by their subtilties. En ticularitate sul^ecti (quod aeroiuw vocaft 

se Jetant dans des speculations creuses Aristotelis, non Kara ftcpoc) sed de 

qui n'avoieut riea de r6el, leurs philo- partialitate priedicationis. .... Neque 

sopfaes trouv^rent I'art d'avoir de la ego interim uovator censendus sum qui 

ndson malgr€ le bon sens, et de donner haec dixerim, sed illi potius novatores qui 

de la oouleur, et mSme Je ue s^ais quoi ab Aristotelica doctrina reoesserint ; 

de sp^euae, i ce qui dtoit de plus dd- eoque multaintroduxerint inoommoda de 

raisonnable. P. 382. But this must have quibus sue loco dicetur. P. 126. He has 

been rather the fault of their metaphysics aften^'ards a separate dissertation or 

than of what is strictly called logic thesis to prove this more at lei^^th. It 

* Atque hoc signauter notatum velim, seems that the Ramists held a third dasB 

quia novus forte hie videar, et praeter of proposiUons, neither universal nor 

aliorum loquendi formulam hoc dicere. particular, to which they gave the name 

Kam plerique logid propositionem quam* of propria^ equivalent to singular, 

vocant singularem, hoc est, de sul:^ecto t Art de Penser, part iL chap. UL 

individuo sLve singulari, pro particulari 8 One of Aldrich's charges against 

habent, non universaU. Sed perperam the author of the Art de Penser ii^ that 

hoc faciimt,et prater mentemAristotelis, he brings forwaixl as a great discovery 
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Of the Art de Penser itself we shall have something to 
say in the course of this chapter. 

4. Before we proceed to tiiose whose philosophy may 
be reckoned original, or at least modem, a very Stanley's 
few deserve mention who have endeavoured to ffistory of 
maintain or restore that of antiquity. Stanley's ^^ ^' 
History of Philosophy, in 1665, is in great measure con- 
fined to biography, and comprehends no name later than 
Cameades. Most is derived from Diogenes Laertius; , 
but an analysis of the Platonic philosophy is given from 
Alcinous, and the author has compiled one of the Peri- 
patetic system from Aristotle himself. The doctrine 
of the Stoics is also elaborately deduced from various 
sources. Stanley, on the whole, brought a good deal 
from an almost untrodden field; but he is merely an 
historian, and never a critic of philosophy.** 

5. Gale's Court of the Gentiles, which appeared partly 
in 1669 and partly in later years, is incompa- Gale's court 
rably a more learned work than that of Stanley, of Gentiles. 
Its aim is to prove that all heathen philosophy, whether 
barbaric or Greek, was borrowed from the Scriptures, or 
at least from the Jews. The first part is entitled Of 
Philology, which traces the same leading principle by 
means of language; the second. Of Philosophy; the 
third treats of the Vanity of Philosophy, and the fourth 
of Eeformed Philosophy, "wherein Plato's moral and 
metaphysic or prime philosophy is reduced to an usual 
form and method." Gale has been reckoned among Pla- 
tonic philosophers, and indeed he professes to find a 
great resemblance between the philosophy of Plato and 
his own. But he is a determined Calvinist in all 
respects, and scruples not to say, " Whatever God wills 
is just, because he wills it;" and again, "God willeth 
notiiing without himself because it is just, but it is 
therefore just because he wiUeth it. llie reasons of 

the equality of the angles of a chillagon oversight altogether inexplicable by me 

to 1996 right angles; and another is, at present; I had said that Stanley does 

that he gives aa an example of a regular not mention Epicurus, who occupies a 

8yll(^am one ibat has obviously five considerable space in the History of 

terms; thus e3q>ecting the Oxford stu- Philosophy. I have searched my notes 

dents for whom he wrote to believe that in vain for the source of this mistake, 

Antony &.mauld neither knew the first whidk was courteously pointed out to 

book of Euclid nor the mere rudiments me; but I think it fitter to make thia 

of common logic public acknowledgment than silently to 

b [In former editioiu^ through an withdraw the sentence. — 1841.} 
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good and &vi\ extrinsio to the divine essence are aU 
dependent on the divine will, either decement or legis- 
lative." 1 It is not likely that Plato woidd have acknow- 
ledged such a disciple. 

6. A much more eminent and enlightened man than 
Oudwrth's Crale, Kalph Cudworth, by his Intellectual Sys- 
inteiiectuai tcm of the Universe, published in 1678, but 

^**°*" written several years before, placed himself in 
a middle point between the declining and rising schools 
of philosophy ; more independent of authority, and more 
close, perhaps, in argument than the former, but more 
prodigal of learning, more technical in language, and 
less conversant with analytical and inductive processes 
of reasoning than the latter. Upon the whole, however, 
he belongs to the school of antiquity, and probably his 
wish was to be classed with it. Cudworth was one of 
those whom Hobbes had roused by the atheistic and 
immoral theories of the Leviathan ; nor did any antago- 
nist perhaps of that philosopher bring a more vigorous 
understanding to the combat. This understanding was 
not so much obstructed in its own exercise by a vast 
erudition, as it is sometimes concealed by it from the 
reader. Cudworth has passed more for a recorder of 
ancient philosophy, than for one who might stand in a 
respectable class among philosophers; and his work, 
though long, being unfinished, as well as full of digres- 
sion, its object has not been fully apprehended. 

7. This object was to establish the liberty of human 

y. ,. . actions against the fatalists. Of these he lays 
Its object .^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^.^^^ . ^^^ g^ 

atheistic ; the second admitting a Deity, but one acting 
necessarily and without moral perfections; the third 
granting the moral attiibutes of God, but asserting all 
human actions to be governed by necessary laws which 
he has ordained. The first book of the Intellectual Sys- 
tem, which alone is extant, relates wholly to the proofs 
of the existence of a Deity against the atheistic fatalists, 
his moral nature being rarely or never touched ; so that 
the greater and more interesting part of the work, for 
the sake of which the author projected it, is wholly want- 
ing, unless we take for fragments of it some writings of 
the author preserved in the British Museum. 

i Part iv. p. 339. 
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8. The first cluapter contains an account of the ancient 
corpnscular philosopky, which., till corrupted sketch 
by Leucippns and Democritus, Cudworth takes **' *'• 

to have been not only theistic, but more consonant to 
theis^tic principles than any other. These two, however, 
brought in a fatalism grounded on their own atomic 
theory. In the second chapter he states very fully and 
fairly all their arguments, or rather all that have ever 
been adduced on the atheistic side. In the third he ex- 
patiates on the hylozoic atheism, as he calls it, of Strato, 
which accounts the universe to be animated in all its 
parts, but without a single controlling intelligence, and 
adverts to another hypothesis, which gives a vegetable 
but not sentient life to the world. 

9. This leads Cudworth to his own famous theory of a 
plastic nature, a device to account for the ope- his plastic 
rations of physical laws without the continued "»*"«• 
agency of fiie Deity. Of this plastic energy he speaks 
in rather a confused and indefinite manner, giving it in 
one place a sort of sentient life, or what he calls '^ a 
drowsy maawakened cogitation," and always treating it 
as an entity or real being. This language of Cudworth, 
and indeed the whole hypothesis of a plastic nature, was 
unable to stand the searching eye of Bayle, who, in an 
article of his dictionary, pointed out its unphilosophical 
and dangerous assumptions. Le Clerc endeavoured to 
support Cudworth against Bayle, but with little success." 
It has had, however, some partisans, though rather among 
physiologists than metaphysicians. Grew adopted it to 
explain vegetation ; and the plastic nature differs only, 
as I conceive, from what Hunter and Abemethy have 
called life hi organised bodies by its more extensive 
agency ; for if we are to believe that there is a vital 
power, not a mere name for the sequence of phsenomena, 
which marshals the molecules of animal and vegetable 
substance, we can see no reason why a similar energy 
should not determine other molecules to assume geome- 
trical figures in crystallization. The error or paradox 
consists in assigning a real unity of existence, and a real 
power of causation, to that which is imintelligent. 

10. The fourth chapter of the Intellectual System, of 
vast length, and occupying half the entire work, launches 

■* BfbUothdqiM Chdaie^ toL r. 
VOL. IV. F 
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into a sea of old philosophy, in order to show the unity 
His account ^^ ^ supremo Ood to have been a general be- 
ef oidphiio- liof of antiquity. " In this fourth chapter," 
"^^ ^* he says, " we were necessitated by the matter 
itself to run out into philology and antiquity, as also 
in the other parts of the book we do often give an 
account of the doctrine of the ancients ; which, how- 
ever some over-severe philosophers may look upon 
fsistidiously or imdervalue and depreciate, yet as we 
conceived it often necessary, so possibly may the variety 
thereof not be imgrateful to others, and this mixture of 
philology throughout the whole sweeten and allay the 
severity of philosophy to them ; the main thing which 
the book pretends to, in the mean time, being the phi- 
losophy of religion. But for our part we neither call 
philology, nor yet philosophy, our mistress, but serve 
ourselves of either as occasion lequireth."* 

11. The whole fourth chapter may be reckoned one 
great episode, and as it contains a store of useful know* 
ledge on ancient philosophy, it has not only been more 
read than the remaining part of the Intellectual System, 
but has been the cause, in more than one respect, that 
the work has been erroneously judged. Thus Oudworth 
has been reckoned, by very respectable authorities, in 
the Platonic school of philosophers, and even in that of 
the later Platonists; for which I perceive little other 
reason than that he has gone diffusely into a supposed 
resemblance between the Platonic and Christian Tnnity. 
Whether we agree with him in this or no, the subject is 
insulated, and belongs only to the history of theological 
opinion ; in Cudwor^^h's own philosophy he appears to 
be an eclectic, not che vassal of Plato, Plotmus, or 
Aristotle, though deeply versed in them all.'' 

12. In the fifth and last chapter of the first and only 
book of the Intellectual System, Oudworth, reverting 

** Preface, p. 3Y. himself his deceptive representationa, 

P["Cadworth,'' says a late rery learned He deaenres the hlj^est praise for iu^ 
and strong-minded writer, "should he , tegrity as a writer; his learning was 

read with the notes of Moehcim ; unless, superabundant, and his intellect vigorous 

indeed, one be so acquainted with the enough to wield it to his purpose. But 

philosophy and religion of the andents, be transfers his own conceptions to the 

and so accustomed to reasoning, and to heathen philosophers and religionists." 

estimating the pt>wer and the ambiguity &c Norton on Genuineness of Gospels^ 

of language, as to be able to correct for voL iL p. 2I5.— 184Y.] 
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to the variotis atheistical arguments which he had 
stated in the second chapter, answers them at 
great length, and though not without mnch meuu^' 
erudition, perhaps more than was requisite, yet JgjJ^ 
depending chiefly on his own stores of reason- 
ing. And inasmuch as even a second-rate philosopher 
ranks higher in literary precedence than the most 
learned reporter of other men's doctrine, it may be 
imfortunate for Cudworth's reputation that he consumed 
so much time in the preceding chapter upon mere learn- 
ing, even though that should be reckoned more useful 
than his own reasonings. These, however, are fre- 
quently valuable, and as I have intimated above, he is 
partially tinctured by the philosophy of his own genera- 
tion, while he endeavours to tread in the ancient paths. 
Yet he seems not aware of the place which Bacon, 
Descartes, and Gassendi were to hold; and not only 
names them sometimes with censure, hardly with praise, 
but most inexcusably throws out several intimations that 
they had designedly served the cause of atheism. The 
disposition of the two former to slight the argument from 
final causes, though it might justly be animadverted upon, 
could not warrant this most uncandid and untrue asper- 
sion. But justice was even-handed ; Cudworth himself 
did not escape the slander of bigots ; it was idly said by 
Dryden, that he had put the arguments against a Deity 
so well, that some thought he had not answered them ; 
and if Warburton may be believed, the remaining part 
of the Intellectual System was never published, on ac- 
count of the world's malignity in judging of the first.** 
Probably it was never witten. 

13. Cudworth is too credulous and uncritical about 
ancient writings, defending all as genuine, even where 
his own age had been sceptical. His terminology is 
stiff and pedantic, as is the case with all our older 
metaphysicians, abounding in words which the English 
language has not recognised. He is full of the ancients, 
but rarely quotes the schoolmen. Hobbes is the adver- 
sary with whom he most grapples ; the materialism, the 
resolving all'" ideas into, sensation, the low morality of 
that vmter, were obnoxious to the animadversion of so 



9 "Warburton's prcfaco to Divlno Legatiou, vol. ii" 

p 2 
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strenuoiis an advocate of a more elevated philosophy. 
In some respects Cudworth has, as I conceive, much the 
advantage ; in others, he will generally be thought by 
our metaphysicians to want precision and logical reason- 
ing ; and upon the whole we must rank him, in philoso- 
phical acumen, far below Hobbes, Malebranche, and 
Locke, but also far above any mere Aristotelians or 
retailers of Scotus and Aquinas/ 

14. Henry More, though by no means less eminent 
^^^ than Cudworth in his own ace, ought not to be 

^^' placed on the same level. More fell not only 
into the mystical notions of the later Platonists, but 
even of the Cabalistic writers. His metaphysical philo- 
sophy was borrowed in great measure &om them ; and 
though he was in correspondence with Descartes, and 
enchanted with the new views that opened upon him, 
yet we find that he was reckoned much less of a Carte- 
sian afterwards, and even wrote against parts of the 
theory,' The most peculiar tenet of More was the ex- 
tension of spirit ; acknowledging and even striving for 
the soul's immateriality, he still could not conceive it to 
be unextended. Yet it seems evident that if we give 
extension as well as figure, which is implied in finite 
extension, to the single self-conscious monad, qualities 
as heterogeneous to thinking as material impenetrability 
itself, we shall find it in vain to deny the possibility at 
least of the latter. Some indeed might question whether 
what we call matter is any real being at all, except as 
extension under peculiar conditions. But this conjecture 
need not here be pressed. 

15. Gassendi himself, by the extensiveness of his eru- 
Q .. dition, may be said to have imited the two 

schools of speculative philosophy, the historical 
and the experimental, though the character of his mind 
determined him far more towards the latter. He be- 
longs in point of time rather to the earlier period of the 
century ; but his Syntagma Philosophicum having been 

' [The inferiority of Cudworth to the Deity; Descartes thought that he 

HofekBB is not at present very manifest was partont k raison de sa puissance, et 

tp me.— 184?.] V^'^ raison de son essence il n'a absoln- 

■ Baillet, Vie de Descartes, liv. vii. ment aucnne relation au lieu. More, 

It must he ohserved that More never who may be called a lover of extension, 

wholly agreed with Descartes. Thus maintained a strictly local presence, 

they differed about the omnipresence of CEuvres de Descartes, voL x. p. 239. 
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published in 1658, We have deferred the review of it for 
this volume. This posthumous work, in two volumes 
folio, and nearly 1600 pages closely printed in double 
columns, is divided into three paxts, tne Logic, the Phy- 
sics, and the Ethics ; the second occupying more than 
five sixths of the whole. The Logic is introduced by 
two prooemial books ; one containing a history of the 
science from Zeno of Mea, the parent of systematic logic, 
to Bacon and Descartes ;' the other, still more jj^^ j.^ 
valuable, on the criteria of truth ; shortly cri- 
ticising also, in a chapter of this book, the several 
schemes of logic which he had merely described in the 
former. After stating very prolixly, as is usual with 
him, the arguments of the sceptics a^inst the evidence 
of the senses, and those of the dogmatics, as he calls 
them, who refer the sole criterion of truth to the tmder- 
standing, he propounds a sort of middle course. It is 
necessary, he observes, before we can infer truth, that 
there should be some sensible sign, aiadriTov vt^fitiov ; 
for, since all the knowledge we possess is derived from 
the sense, the mmd must first hate some sensible image, 
by which it may be led to a knowledge of what is latent 
a^d not p6it)«i/ed by sense. Henoe ve may distinguish 
in ourselves a double criterion ; one by which we per- 
ceive the sign, namely, the senses ; another, by which 
we understand through reasoning the latent thing, 
namely, the intellect or rational faculty.** This he 
illustrates by the pores of the skin, which we do not 
perceive, but infer their existence by observing the per- 
meation of moisture. 



t IPnetereandain porro non est ob Carted! rectb quidem Vemlatnii ImitA- 

euB, qaft est, ceiebiitatcim Organum, tione ab eo exonUtur, quod ad bene 

sive logica Frandsd Baoonis VerolamiL imaglnandam prava pn^ndicia exnenda, 

He extols Bacon highly, but gives an recta vero induenda vult, &c. P. 90. 

analysis of the Nown Organum without ^ p. %\. If this passage be well at- 

mach critidsm. De Logics Origine, c. x. tended to, it will sfaow how the philo- 

Logica Verolamii, Gassendl says in aophy of Oassendi has been misonder- 

another place, tota ac per se ad pbysi- stood by those who confound it with the 

cam, atqne adeo ad veritatem notitlamve merely sensual school of metaphysidans. 

rerum germanam habeudam contendit. Ko one has more clearly, or more at 

'Prasdpud autem in eo est, ut bene im»- length,distingttishedtheaurOi)T^(n)M'C(ov, 

ginemur, quatenxis vult esse Imprimis the sensible associated sign, from the 

exuenda (onnia prftjudicia, ac novas de- unimaginable ot^jects of pure inteUecti 

Inde notiones ideasve ex novis debft&que as we diall sow see. 
factis ekperimentlB inducendas. Itogica 
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16. In the first part of the treatise itf^elf on Logic, to 
Hto theory which thoso two books are introductory, Gas- 
of ideas. send! lays down e^in his fiivourite principle, 
that every idea in the mind is ultimately derived from 
the senses. But while what the senseB transmit are 
only singular ideas, the mind has the faculty of making 
general ideas out of a number of these singular ones when 
they resemble each other.' In this part of his Logic he 
expresses himself clearly and unequivocally a concep- 
tualist. 

17. The Physics were expanded with a prodigality of 
learning upon every province of nature. Gassendi is 
ftdl of quotation, and his systematic method manifests 
the comprehensiveness of his researches. In the third 
book of the second part of the third section of the 
Physics, he treats of the immateriality, and, in the four- 
teenth, of the immortality of the soul, and maintains the 
affinnative of both propositions. This may not be what 
those who judge of Gassendi merely from his objections 
to the Meditations of Descartes have supposed. But a 
clearer insight into his metaphysical theory will be 
obtained from the ninth book of the same part of the 
Physics, entitled De Intellectu, on the Human Under- 
standing. 

18. In this book, after much display of erudition on 
and of the ^^ tenets of plulosophers, he determines the 
Mture of soul to be an incorporeal substance, created by 

"°" ' God, and infused into the body, so that it re- 
sides in it as an informing and not merely a present 
nature, forma informans, et non simpliciter assistens.^ 
He next distinguishes intellection or understanding 
from imagination or perception; which is worthy of 
particular notice, because in his controversy with Des- 
cartes he had thrown out doubts as to any distinction 
between them. We have in ourselves a kind of faculty 
which enables us, by means of reasoning, to understand 
that which by no endeavours we can imagine or repre- 
sent to the mind.' Of this the size of the sun, or innu- 

* p. 93. qnantamcnnqae animi vires oontenderi- 

y p. 440. mus, noD possimus. . . p After instancing 

' Itaqne est in nobis intellectfts spe- the size of the sun, possnnt consimilia 

des, qua ratiodnando eo proyehimnr, sexoentaafferri. . . . Veramquidemistad 

nt aliqnid intelliganras, qnod imaginari, saffidat, at oonstet quidpiam nos intelli- 

▼el ciOas habere obveisantem imaginem, gere quod imaginari non lioeat, et Intel- 
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merable otiier examples might be given; the mind 
having no idea suggested by the imagination of the sun's 
magnitude, but knowing it by a peculiar operation of 
reason. And hence we infer that the intellectual soul 
is immaterial, because it understands that which no 
material image presents to it, as we infer also that the 
imaginative faculty is material, because it employs the 
images supplied by sense. It is true that the intellect 
makes use of these sensible images as steps towards its 
reasoning upon things which cannot be imagined ; but 
the proof of its immateriality is given by this, that it 
passes beyond all material images, and attains a true 
knowledge of that whereof it has no image. 

19. Buhle observes that in what Gassendi has said on 
the power of the mind to understand what it cannot 
conceive, there is a forgetfulness of his principle, that 
nothing is in the understanding which has not been in 
the sense. But, unless we impute repeated contradic- 
tions to this philosopher, he must have meant that 
axiom in a less extended sense than it has been taken 
by some who have since employed it. By that which is 
*' in the understanding," he could only intend definite 
images derived from sense, which must be present before 
the mind can exercise any faculty, or proceed to reason 
up to unimaginable things. The fallacy of the sen- 
sualist school, English and French, has been to conclude 
that we can have no knowledge of that which is not 
" in the understanding ;" an inference true in the po- 
pular sense of words, but false in the metaphysical. 

20. There is, moreover, Gassendi proceeds, a class of 
reflex operations, whereby the mind imder- 

stands i^lf and its own faculties, and is con- guishos 
scious that it is exercising such acts. And this ^^^1^ 
faculty is superior to any that a material sub- 

lectnm ita esse digtinctam a phantasia, ut cut! phantasia ex eo materialts arguitnr, 

cum phantasia habeat nwteriales species, qnod materiall specie ntatur. Ac ntitur 

sub qnibus res imaginatiir, non babeat qaidem etiam intellectus Epeciebus phan- 

tamen intellectus, sub quibus res Intel- tasia perceptis, tanquam gradibus. nt ra- 

ligat: ueqiieenimiiIlam,T.g.habetillfii8 tiodnando assequatur ea, qu» deinceps, 

magnitodinis qnam in sole intclligit ; sine speciebns phantasmatisve intelligit : 

sed tantum vi propria, sen ratiocinando, sed hoc ipsum est qnod illius imrna* 

earn esse in sole magnitodinem compre- terialitatem arguit, qnod ultra omncm 

oendit, ac pari modo cietera. Nempe ex speciem niaterialem se provebat, quid- 

noc efQcitur, ut rem sine specie materiali pianiqne cti^us nullam habeat phantoama 

intelligens, esse immaterialisdebeat; si- reveia agnoscat 
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stance possesses ; for no body can act reflezly on itseK. 
but must move from one place to another.* Onr obser- 
vation therefore of our own imaginings must be by a 
power superior to imagination itself; for imagination is 
employed on the image, not on the perception of the 
image, since there is no image of the act of perception. 

21. The intellect also not only forms universal ideas, 
but perceives the nature of universality. And this 
seems peculiar to mankind ; for brutes do not show any- 
thing more than a power of association by resemblance. 
In our own concepUon of an universal, it may be urged, 
there is always some admixture of singularity, as of a 
particular form, magnitude, or colour ; yet we are able, 
Gassendi thinks, to strip the image successively of all 
iheae particular adjuncts.^ He seems therefore, as has 
been remarked above, to have held the conceptualist 
theory in the strictest manner, admitting the reality of 
universal ideas even as images present to the mind. 

22. Intellection being tibe proper operation of the 
Aiao Intel- *K)ul, it is ncedless to inquire whether it does 
lectfromim. this by its own nature, or by a peculiar feusulty 
agination. ^^^ understanding, nor should we trouble 
ourselves about the Aristotelian distinction of the active 
and passive intellect/ We have only to distinguish this 
intellection from mere conception derived from the phan- 
tasy, which is necessarily associated with it. We cannot 
conceive God in this life, except tmder some image thus 
supplied ; and it is the same with all other incorporeal 
things. Nor do we comprehend infinite quantities, but 
have a sort of confused image of indefinite extension. 
This is surely a right account of the matter; and if 
Stewart had paid any attention to these and several other 
passages, he could not have so much misconceived the 
philosophy of Gassendi. 



* Alterum est genns reflexanun ao- b Et ne instea in noMa qnoqoe, dum 

tionnm, qoibas intellectna se^psam.snas- universale ooncipimua, admisoeri semper 

que ftinctiones inielligit, ac speciatim se aliquid stngnlaritatis, ut certe maguita- 

intelligere animadvertit. Videlicet hoc dinis, oerte figure, oertl ooloris, lie. ex- 

munus est omni facultate corporea an- perimur tamen, nisi [sic] simul, saltan 

perius; qn<miani quicquidcorporeumest, snccessiy^ spoliari k nobis natortm qua* 

ita certo loco, sive permanenter, sive suo libet qwciali magnifeadine, qualibet spe- 

cedenter alligatum est, ut non versus se, dali AgurA, qnolibet q)eciali colore; 

sed solum versus aliud diversom a se atque ita de cseteris. 

prooedere possit * P. iM. 
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23. The mind, as long as it dwells in the body, seems to 
have no intelligible species, except phantasms derived 
from sense. These he takes for impressions on the 
brain, driven to and fro by the animal spirits till they 
reach the phantasia, or imaginative fEiculiy, and cause 
it to imagine sensible things. The soul, in Gassendi's 
theory, consists of an incorporeal part or intellect, and 
of a oorporeal part, the phantasy or sensitive soul, 
which he conceives to be diffused throughout the body. 
The intellectual soul instantly perceives, by its union 
with the phantasy, the images impressed upon the 
latter, not by impulse of these sensible and material 
species, but by intuition of their images in the phan- 
tasy.*^ Thus, if I rightly apprehend his meaning, we are 
to distinguish ; first, the species in the brain, derived 
from immediate sense or reminiscence; secondly, the 
image of these conceived by the phantasy ; thirdly, the 
act of perception in the mind itself, by which it knows 
the phantasy to have imagined these species, and knows 
also the species themselves to have, or to have had, 
their external archetypes. This distinction of the 
animus, or reasonable, &om the amma, or sensitive soul, 
he took, as he did a ^eat part of his philosophy, from 
Epicurus. 

24. The phantasy and intellect proceed together, so 
that they might appear at first to be the same faculty. 
Not only, however, are they diflFerent in their operation 
even as to objects which feiU under the senses, and are 
represented to the mind, but the intellect has certain 
operations peculiar to itself. Such is the apprehension 
of things which cannot be perceived by sense, as the 
Deity, whom though we can only imagine as corporeal, 
we apprehend or understand to be otherwise.* He^ re- 
peats a good deal of what he had before said on the dis- 



d Eodem momento intellectus ob in- nandl esse aliquid ultra id, quod specie 

timam mi pnesentiam cotuerentiarnqoe fmag^eve repnesentatur, neque non si- 

com i^iantasia rem eandem oontuetur. mal comitantemtalemspeciemvel imagl- 

P. 450. nationemhabeat; sed quod apprehendat, 

" Hoc est autem pneter pfaantasia intelligatve aliquid, ad quod apprehen- 

canoellos, intellectfisque ipdusproprium, dendum sive percipiendum assurgere 

potestque adeo talis appreheasio non phantasia non possit, ut que omnlno 

Jam imaginatto, sed intelligentia vel in- terminetnr ad corporum speciem, sea 

tellecUo did. Non quod intellectus non imaginem, ex qua illius operaUo imagi- 

acdpiat ansam ab ipsa phantasia ratioci- natio appeUatur. Ibid. 
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tinctive province of the tmderstanding, by wtich we 
reason on things incapable of being imagined ; drawing 
Beveral instances from the geometry of infinites, as in 
asymptotes, wherein, he says, something is always in- 
ferred by reasoning which we presume to be true, and 
yet cannot reach by any eflFort of the imagination/ 
25. I have given a few extracts fropa Grassendi in 

order to confirm what has been said, his writ- 
Bophy ii£- ingB being little read in England, and his philo- 
S'stewSurt. ®^P^y ^^* having been always represented in the 

same manner. Degerando has claimed, on two 
occasions, the priority for Gassendi in that theory of the 
generation of ideas which has usually been ascribed to 
Locke.^ But Stewart protests against this alleged simi* 
larity in the tenets of the French and English philo- 
sophers. ** The remark," he says, " is certainly just, 
if restrained to Locke's doctrine as interpreted by the 
greater part of philosophers on the Continent ; but it is 
very wide of the truth, if applied to it as now explained 
and modified by the most intelligent of his disciples in 
this country. The main scope, indeed, of Gassendi's 
argument against Descartes is to materialise that class 
of our ideas which the Lockists as well as the Cartesians 



t In qaflnu semper allquld atgnmeii' pas imagfoation, k aavolr oelle par la* 

tando coUigitar, quod et Tenun ease Intel- quelle nous oonuoiflaonfl par raiscnmement 

ligimos et imagiiuuido non asseqnimor qu'il y a quelque chose oatre oe qui 

tamen. tombe boos Timaginatioii. Abregii du 

[Beraier well and clearly ezpreased the Syst^me de Gaasendi, voL ilL p. 14. Gas- 
important distinction between aia^ifrk sendl plainly confines idea to phanta^ 
and woyuva, which separates the two or imagination, and so fiur dilTers fhim 
schools of philosophy; and tfaos places Locke.— 184Y.] 

OasHendi far apart fh>m Hobbea. The ^Histoire compart desSyst^es, 1804, 

passage, however, which I shall give in vol. i. p. 301 ; and Biogr.Universelle, art. 

French, cannot be more decisive fhan the OassendL Tet in neither of these does 

Latin sentence Just quoted. II ne &ut M. Degerando advert expressly to tlie 

pas oonfondre rimagination, ou poor peculiar resemblance between the systems 

parler aind, I'intellection intuitive, ou of Oassendi and Lodce, hi the account 

directe, et qui se &it par Tapplicatlon fhey give of ideas of reflection. He refers, 

senlede rentendementanxphantOmeson however, to a more particular essay of 

id^es de la phantaisie, avec Tintellectlon his own on the Gkuuendian philosophy, 

pure que nous avons par le raisonne- which I have not seen. As to Locke's 

ment,et que nous tirons par consequence, positive obligations to his predecessor, 

I^oh vient que ceux qui se persuadent I should be perhaps inclined to doubt 

qu'il n'y a aucune substance incorporelle, whether he, who was no great lover of 

paroe qu'ils ne confoivent rien que dans large books, had read so unwieldy a work 

une esp^e ou image corporelle, se trom- as the Syntagma Fhilosophicum; but the 

pent en ce qu'ils ne reconnoissent pas abridgment of Bemier would have suf- 

qu'il y a une sorte d'hitelligenoe qui n'est ficed. 
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consider as the exclusive objects of the power of refieo- 
Hon, and to show that these ido€U3 are all nltimately 
resolvable into images or conceptions borrowed from 
things external. It is not therefore what is sonnd and 
valuable in this part of Locke's system, but the errors 
grafted on it in the comments of some of his followers, 
that can justly be said to have been borrowed from Gas- 
sendi. Nor has Gassendi the merit of originality even 
in these errors ; for scarcely a remark on the subject 
occurs in his works, but what is copied from the ac- 
counts transmitted to us of the Epicurean metaphysics.'* ^ 
26. It will probably appear to those who consider 
what I have quoted trom Gassendi, that in his late&t 
writings he did not differ so much from Locke, and lead 
the way so much to the school of the French metaphy- 
sicians of the eighteenth century, as Stewart has sup- 
posed. The resemblance to the Essay on the Human 
Understanding in several points, especially in the im- 
portant distinction of what Locke has called ideas of 
reflection from those of sense, is too evident to be 
denied. I am at the same time unable to account in a 
satisfactory manner for the apparent discrepancy be- 
tween the language of Gassendi in the Syntagma Philo- 
sophicum, and that which we find in his objections to 
the Meditations of Descartes. No great interval of time 
had intervened between the two works ; for his corre- 
spondence with Descartes bears date in 1641, and it ap- 
pears by that with Louis Count of Angoul^me, in the suc- 
ceeding year, that he was already employed on the first 
part of the Syntagma Philosophicum.' Whether he 
urged some of his objections against the Cartesian me- 
taphysics with a regard to victory rather than truth, or, 
as would be the more candid and perhaps more reason- 
able hypothesis, he was induced by the acuteness of his 
great antagonist to review and reform his own opinions, 
I must leave to the philosophical reader.'' 

h Preliminary Dissertation to Ency* writing against Descartes, who had men- 

clopamlia. tioned the phenomena of parhelia, with- 

i Gassendi Opera. voL tL p. 130. These ont alluding to a dissertation of Gassendi 

letters are interesting to those who would on the snl^ect. The latter, it seems, owns 

study the philosophy of GassendL in a letter to Rivet, that he should not 

k Baillet, in his life of Descartes, would have examined so closely the metaphysics 

lead us to think that Gassendi was too of Descartes, if he had been treated by 

janch infiuenoed by personal motives in him with as much politeness as he had 
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27. Stewart had evidently little or no knowledge of 
Bernier'i ^^ Syntagma Pbllosophicum. But he had 
«>itome of seen an Abridgment of the Philosophy of Gas- 

****" ' sendi by Bemier, published at Lyons in 1678, 
and finding in this the doctrine of Locke on ideas of 
reflection, conceived that it did not faithfully represent 
its own original. But this was hardly a very plausible 
conjecture ; Bemier being a man of considerable ability, 
an intimate friend of Qassendi, and his epitome being 
so fsa from concise that it extends to eight small vo- 
lumes. Having not indeed collated the two books, but 
read them within a short interval of time, I can say that 
Bemier has given a faithful account of the philosophy 
of Gassendi, as it is contained in the Syntagma Fhiloso- 
phicum, for he takes notice of no other work ; nor has 
he here added anything of his own. But in 1682 he 
published another little book, entitled Doutes de M. 
Bemier sur quelques uns des principaux Chapitres de 
son Abr^e de la Fhilosophie de Gassendi. One of 
these doubts relates to the existence of space ; and in 
another place he denies the reality of eternity or ab- 
stract duration. Bemier observes, as Descartes had 
done, that it is vain and even dangerous to attempt a defi- 
nition of evident things, such as motion, because we are * 
apt to mistake a definition of the word for one of the 
thing ; and philosophers seem to conceive that motion 
is a real being, when they talk of a billiard-ball commu- 
nicating or losing it." 

28. The Cartesian philosophy, which its adversaries 
Pncemof ^^ expected to expire with its founder,, spread 
Cartesian morc and morc after his death, nor had it ever 
philosophy, ^^p^j^^g^ qjj qj^j personal favour or popularity 

of Descartes, since he did not possess such except with 
a few friends. The churches and schools of Holland 
were full of Cartesians. The old scholastic philosophy ' 
became ridiculous; its distinctions, its maxims were 

expected. Vie de Descartes, liv. vi. The *' an incorporeal flowing eztensfan." 

retort of Descartes, caro I (see Vol. ni. which is a good instance of the snooess 

of this work, p. 82) offended Gassendi, that can attend sndi definitions of simple 

and caused a coldness ; which, according ideas. 

to Baillet, Sorbiere a^sravated, acting a [Thongh this is not a proper definition 

treacheroTis part in exasperating the mind of duration, it is, perhaps, not ill ex- 

•f GassendL pressed as an analogy.— 184Y.] 
^ Even Gassendi has defined duration 
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laughed at, as its adherents complain ; and probably a 
more fatal blow was given to the Aristotelian system bj 
Descartes than even by Bacon. The Cartesian theories 
were obnoxions to the rigid class of theologians; but 
two parties of considerable importance in Holland, the 
Arminians and the Coccejans, generally espoused the 
new philosophy. Many speculsfions in theology were 
immediately connected with it, and it acted on the free 
and scrutinising spirit which began to sap the bulwarks 
of established orthodoxy. The Cartesians wore de- 
nounced in ecclesiastical synods, and were hardly ad- 
mitted to any ofiSce in the church. They were con* 
denmed by several imiversities, and especially by that 
of Leyden in 1678," for the position that the truth of 
Scripture must be proved by reason. Nor were they 
less exposed to persecution in France.^ 

29. The Cartesian philosophy, in one sense, carried 
in itself the seeds of its own decline ; it was the Scylla 
of many dogs ; it taught men to think for themselves, 
and to think offcen better than Descartes had done. A 
new eclectic philosOT)hy, or rather the genuine spirit of 
free inquiry, made Cartesianism cease as a sect, though 
it left much that had been introduced by it. We owe 
thanks to these Cartesians of the seventeenth century 
for their strenuous assertion of reason against prescrip- 

^ Leyden had condemned the whole praesumptee philosophisB adminlculo <ec7t- 

Cartesian system as early as 1651, on the nologemcUa in audorum librit prqfatO' 

ground that it was an innovation on the rumque tecHonibut et ditputatUmibut 

Aristotelian philosophy so long received; tuiUUa, perdpere neguit ; postremoquod 

and ordained, ut in Academia intra Ari- ex eadem variae falsae et absurdse 

^totelicsB philoeophiae limites, qn» hie opiniones partimoon8ignantnr,partim ab 

hactenus recepta ftiit, noe contineamus, improvida Juventute dednci possint png- 

ntqae in poeterum nee philosophie, ne- nantes cum ceteris disciplinla et facul- 

qnenominisCartesianiindispntationibas, tatibus, atque imprimis cum ortbodoxa 

lectionibns aut publicis aliis exercitiis, theologia; censere igitur et statuere 

nee pro nee contra mentio fiat. Utrecht, omnes philosophiam in hac Academia 

in 1644, had gone farther, and her decree docentea imposterum a tali instituto et 

Is couched in terms which might have incepto ahstinere debere, contentos mO' 

been used by any one who wished to ridi- dica UbertaU diuentiendi in sfaigularibuB 

cole university prejudice 1^ a forgery, nonnullis opinionibus ad aliarum cele- 

B^icere novam istam philosophiam, brium Academiaram exemplum hie usi* 

prime quia veterl philosophise, qnam tata, itaut veteriset reoeptas philosophie 

Academia toto orbi terrarum hactenus ftindamenta non labefactent Tepel. 

Optimo cooflilio docuere, adversatur, ejus- Hist. Philos. Gartesianae, p. 76. 

que ftindamenta subvertit; deinde quia ^ An aocomit ef the manner in which 

juventutem a veteri et sana philosophia the Cartesians were harassed through the 

avertit, impeditque quo minus ad cu2f»«n Jesuits is given by M. Cousin in the 

truditionit provdMtur; eo quod istius Journal des Savana, March, 1838. 
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tiye antliority : the latter part of this age was signalised 
by the overthrow of a despotism which had fought every 
inch in its retreat, and it was manifestly after a straggle, 
on the Continent, with this new philosophy, that it was 
ultimately vanqnished.** 

30. The Cartesian writers of France, the Low Conn- 
La Forge, tries, and Germany, were numerous and re- 
K«gis. spectable. La Forge of Saumur first developed 
the theory of occasional causes to explain the union of 
soul and body, wherein he was followed by Geulinx, 
Eegis, Wittich, and Malebranche.** But this and other 
innovations displeased the stricter Cartesians who did 
not find them in their master. Clauberg in Germany, 
Clerselier in France, Le Grand in the Low Countries, 
should be mentioned among the leaders of the school. 
But no one has left so comprehensive a statement and 
defence of Cartesianism as Jean Silvain Eegis, whose 
Systeme de la Philosophic, in three quarto volumes, 
appeared at Paris in 1690. It is divided into four parts, 
on Logic, Metaphysics, Physics, and Ethics. In the 
three latter Begis claims nothing as his own except 
some explanations. " All that I have said being due to 
M. Descartes, whose method and principles I have fol- 
lowed, even in explanations that are different from his 
own." And in his Logic he professes to have gone little 
beyond the author of the Art de Penser.' Notwithstand- 
ing this rare modesty, Regis is not a writer unworthy 
of being consulted by the studious of philosophy, nor 
deficient in clearer and fuller statements than wiU 
always be found in Descartes. It might even be said 
that he has many things which would be sought in vain 
through his master's writings, though I am unable to 
prove that they might not be traced in those of the 

P For the fate of the Cartesian philo- ^ Tennemann (Manuel de la Philo- 
sophy In the life of its founder, see the sophie, iL 99) ascribes this theory to 
Ufo of Descartes 1^ Baillet, 2 vols, in Geulinx. See also Brucker, v. 704. 
quarto, which he afterwards abridged in ^ It is remarkable that Begis says 
12mo. After the death of Descartes, it nothing about figures and modes of syl- 
may be best traced by means of Brucker. logism : Nous ue dirons rien des figures 
Buhle, as usual, is a mere copyist of his ni des syllogismes en g^^ral ; car bien 
predecessor. He has, however, given a que tout cela puisse servir de quelque 
fuller aocoxmt of Regis. A oontempo- chose pour la sp^ulation de la logique, 
rary History of Cartesian Philosophy by U n'est au moins d'aucnn usage pour la 
Tepel contains rather a neatly written pratique, laquelle est Tuuique but que 
summary of the oontroyersies it excited nous nous sommes propose dana CO 
both in the lifetime of Descartes and for traitd P. 37. 
a few years afterwards. 
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intermediate Cartesians. Thongh onr limits will not 

permit any farther account of Begis, I will give a few 
passages in a note.* 

31. Hnet, Bishop of Avranches, a man of more general 
erudition than pmlosophical acuteness, yet not quite 
without this, arraigned the whole theory in his Censura 

* Regis, in imltaticu of his master, and et qui est le s^J^t de difierentes xnani^res 

perhaps with more clearness, ohserves de penser, pour designer ce que cette 

that our knowledge of our own existence pens^ a de particnlier qui 1& distingue 

^ is not derived from reasoning, mais par de la pens^ en g^ndral, vu qu'elle 

une conn<riaBanoe simple et int^rieure, n'existe que dans I'entcndement de oelui 

qui pr^ofde toutes les connoiasaooes qui la oon^oit ainsi que toutes les autres 

acquises, et que J'appelle oonttsienoe. £n natures universelles. P. 7a 

effet, qnand Je dis que je connois ou Every mode supposes a substance 

que Je crais coonoltTe, oe je pr^ppose wherein It exists. From this axiom 

lui-mdmemon existence, ^tant impossible Regis deduces the objective being of 

queJeconnoiflBe,ouBeulementqueJecroie tpaoe, because we have the ideas of 

oonnottre, et que Je ne sois pas quelque length, b^adth, and depth, which cannot 

chose d'existant. P. 68. The Cartesian belong to ourselves, our souls having 

paradox, as it at first appears, that think- none of these properties; nor could the 

ing is the essence of the soul, Regis has ideas be su^^ted bj a superior being, If 

explained away. After condng to the space did not exist, because they would be 

conclusion, Je suis dono une pens^, he the representations of non-entity, which 

immediately corrects himself: Cependant is impossible. But this transcendental 

Je crains encore de me d^finir mal, quand proof is too subtle for the world. 

Je dis que Je suis une pensfe, qui a la It is an axiom of R^^ that we only 

propri^te de douter et d'avoir de la oerti- know things without us by means of 

tude ; car quelle i^^rence y a-t-il que ideas, and that things of which we have 

zna nature, qui doit 6tre une chose fixe no ideas are in regard to us as if they 

et pemianente, consiste dans la poisde, did not exist at alL Another axiom is 

puisque Je sais par experience que mes that all ideas, considered in respect ta 

pens^ sont dans un flux continuel, et their representative property, depend on 

que Je ne pense Jamais i la mtoie chose oljects as their types, or catuet exem« 

deux momens de suite; mais quand Je plairtt. And a third, that the ** cause 

oonsid^re la difficult^ de plus pres, Je exemplaire " of ideas must contain all 

consols aisdment qu'elle vient de ce que the properties which the ideas represent 

le mot de jK9U^ est Equivoque, et que Je These axi<nns, according to him, are the 

m'en sers indifferemment ix>ur signifier .bases of all certainty in physical truth, 

la pens^ qui constitue ma nature, et pour From the second axiom he deduces the 

designer les diff^rentes manieres d'dtre objectivity or " cause exemplaire " of his 

de cette pensee; oe qui est une erreur idea of a perfect being; and his proof 

extreme, car il y a cette differ»Ke entre seems at least more clearly put than by 

la pensee qui constitue ma nature, et les Descartes. Every idea implies an objeo- 

pens^s qui n'en sont que les manieres tive reality; for otherwise there would 

d'etre, que la premiere est une pens^ be an effect without a cause. Yet in 

fixe et perraanente, etque les autres sont this we have the sophisms and begging 

des pens^es changeantes et passageres. of questions of which we may see many 

C'est pourquoi, afin de donner une idee instances in Spinosa- 

exacte de ma nature, je dirai que Je suis In the second part of the first book of 

une pens^ qui existe en elie-mSme, et his metaphysics, R^s treats of the uni<m 

qui est le si^et de toutes mes manieres of soul and body, and concludes that the 

de peoser. Je dis que Je suis une pensee motions of the body only act on the soul 

pour marquer oe que la pensee qui con- by a special will of God, who has deter^ 

stitne ma nature a de commun avec la mined to produce certain thoughts simul- 

pens^ en g^n^al qui oomprend sous sol taneously with certain bodily motions. 

toutes les manieres particulieres de pen- P. 124. God is the eiflcient first causa 

ccr: et J'l^ute, qui existe en elle-m6me, of all effects, his creatures are but se- 
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Pbilosopbue Cartesianas. He bad been for many years, 

Huet'sCen- *® ^ *®^ ^^» * &vonrer of Oartesianism, but 
wire of Car- bis retractation is very complete. It cannot be 
*****^*"™* denied tbat Hnet stnkes w^ at the vulner- 
able parts of tbe Cartesian metaphysics, and exposes their 
alternate scepticism and dogmatism with some justice. In 
other respects be displays an inferior knowledge of the 
human mind and of the principles of reasoning to Des- 
cartes. He repeats Gassendi's cavil tbat, Cogito, ergo 
Bxim, involves the truth of Qnod cogitat, est. The Car- 
tesians, Hnet observes, assert the major, or universal, to 
be deduced from the minor; which, though true in 
things known by induction, is not so in propositions 
necessarily knowh, or as the schools say, a priori, as 
that the whole is greater than its part. . It is not, how- 
ever, probable that Descartes would have extended his 
reply to Gassendi's criticism so far as this ; some have 
referred our knowledge of geometrical axioms to mere 
experience, but this seems not agreeable to the Cartesian 
theory. 

32. The influence of the Cartesian philosophy was 
Pbrt-Royai displayed in a treatise of deserved reputation, 
^^'^ L'Art de Penser, often called the Port-Eoyal 
Logic. It seems to have been the work of Antony 
Amauld, with some assistance, perhaps^ by Nicole. 
Amauld was not an entire Cartesian; he had himself 
been engaged in controversy with Descartes; but his 
understanding was clear and calm, his love of truth 
sincere, and he could not avoid recognising the vast 
superiority of the new philosophy to that received in 
the schools. This logic, accordingly, is perhaps the 
first regular treatise on that science that contained a 
protestation, though in very moderate language, against 
the Aristotelian method. The author tells us that after 
some doubt he bad resolved to insert a few things rather 
troublesome and of little value, such as the rules of con- 
version and the demonstration of the syllogistic figures, 
chiefly as exercises of the understanding, for which dif- 
ficulties are not "without utility. The method of syllo- 

condarily efficient But as they aet im- oocasicmal causes, usnal among the Carte- 

mediately, we may ascribe all modal sians, because he flmdes the latter rathei 

beings to the efficiency of second causes, derogatory to the fixed will of God. 
And he prefers this expression to that of 
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gism itself lie deems little serviceable in the discovery 
of truth; while many things dwelt upon in books of 
logic, such as the ten categories, rather injure than 
improve the reasoning £EU3ulties, because they accustom 
men to satisfy themselves with words, and to mistake a 
long catalogue of arbitrary definitions for real knowledge. 
Of Aristotle he speaks in more honourable terms than 
Bacon had done before, or than Malebranche did after- 
wards ; acknowledging the extraordinary merit of some 
of his writings, but pointing out with an independent 
spirit his failings as a master in the art of reasoning. 

33. The first part of L'Art de Penser is almost entirely 
metaphysical, in the usual sense of that word. It con- 
siders ideas in their nature and origin, in the chief dif- 
ferences of the objects they represent, in their simplicity 
or composition, in their extent, as universal, particidar, 
or singular, and, lastly, in their distinctness or confu- 
sion. The woni idea, it is observed, is among those 
which are so clear that we cannot explain them by 
means of others, because none can be more clear and 
simple than themselves.' But here it may be doubtful 
whether the sense in which the word is to be taken must 
strike every one in the same way. The clearness of a 
word does not depend on its association with a distinct 
conception in our own minds, but on the generality ot 
this same association in the minds of others. 

34. No follower of Descartes has more unambiguously 
than this author distinguished between imagination and 
intellection, though he gives the name of idea to both. 
Many suppose, he says, that they cannot conceive a 
thing when they cannot imagine it. But we cannot 
imagine a figure of 1000 sides, though we can conceive 
it and reason upon it We may indeed get a confused 
image of a figure with many sides, but these are no more 
1000 than they are 999. Thus also we have ideas of 
thinking, affirming, . denying, and the like, though we 
have no imagination of these operations. By ideas 
therefore we mean not images painted in the fancy, but 
all that is in our minds when we say that we conceive 
any thing, in whatever manner we may conceive it. 
Hence it is easy to judge of the falsehood of some 

t c.i. 

VOL. IV. G 
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opinions held in thia age. One philosopher has ad- 
Tanced that we have no idea of God ; another that all 
reasoning is but an assemblage of words connected by 
an affirmation. He glances here at Gassendi and Hobbes/ 
Far from all our ideas coming from the senses, as the 
Aristotelians have said, and as €kussendi asserts in his 
Logio, we may say, on the contraiy, that no idea in our 
minds is derived from the senses except occasionally (par 
occasion) ; that is, the movements of the brain, which is 
all that the organs of sense can affect, give occasion to 
the soul to form difiDBrent ideas which it would not other- 
wise form, though these ideas have scarce ever any 
resemblance to what occurs in the organs of sense 
and in the brain, and though there are also very many 
ideas which, deriving nothing from any bodily image, 
cannot without absurdity be referred to the senses/ 
This is perhaps a clearer statement of an important 
truth than will be found in Malebranche or in Descartes 
himself. 

35. In the second part Amauld treats of words and 
propositions. Much of it may be reckoned more within 
the province of grammar tban of logic. But as it is 
inconvenient to refer the student to works of a different 
class, especially if it should be the case that no good 
grammars, written with a regard to logical principles, 
were then to be found, this cannot justly be made an 
objection. In the latter chapters of this second part, 
he comes to much that is strictly logical, and taken from 
ordinary books on that science. The third part relates 
to syllogisms, and notwithstanding the author's low esti- 
mation of that method, in comparison with the general 
regard for it in the schools, he has not omitted the com- 
mon explanations of mood and figure, ending with a 
concise but good account of the chief sophisms. 

36. The fourth and last part is entitled, On Method, 
and contains the principles of connected reasoning, which 
he justly observes to be more important than the rules of 

^ The reflection on Gassendi is a mere In this controversy with the father of the 
cavil, as will appear by remarking what new philosophy, and the disciples (calling 
he has really said, and which we have the author of L'Art de Penser sach in a 
'quoted a few pages above. The Carte- general sense) retaliated by equal cap- 
stans were resolute in using one sense tlonsness. 
of the word idea, while Gassendi used * 0. 1. 
another. He had himself been to blame 
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single syllogisms, wherein few make any mistake. The 
laws of demonslration given by Pascal are here laid 
down with some enlargement. Many observations not 
wholly bearing on merely logical proof are foimd in this 
part of the treatise. 

37. The Port-Boyal Logic, though not, perhaps, very 
much read in England, has always been reckoned among 
the best works in that science, and certainly had a great 
influence in rendering it more metaphysical, more ethi- 
cal (for much is said by Amaxdd on the moral discipline 
of the mind in order to fit it for the investigation of 
truth), more exempt from technical barbarisms and 
triOing definitions and divisions. It became more and 
more acknowledged that the rules of syllogism go a 
very littlo way in rendering the mind able to follow a 
course of inquiry without error, much less in assisting 
it to discover truth ; and that even their vaunted prero- 
gative of securing us from fallacy is nearly inefiectual in 
exercise. The substitution of the French language, in 
its highest polish, for the uncouth Latinity of the Aris- 
totelians, was another advantage of which the Cartesian 
school legitimately availed themselves. 

38. MaJebranche, whose Becherche de la Verity was 
published in 1674, was a warm and almost Male- 
enthusiastic admirer of Descartes, but his mind ^"n**®* 
was independent, searching, and fond of its own inven- 
tions ; he acknowledged no master, and in some points 
dissents frrom the Cartesian school. His natural tem- 
perament was sincere and rigid ; he judges the moral 
and intellectual idlings of mankind with .a severe scru- 
tiny, and a contemptnousness not generally unjust in 
itself, but displaying too great confidence in his own 
superiority. Tbm was enhanced by a religious mysti 
cism, which enters, as an essential element, into his 
philosophy of the mind. The fame of Malebranche, and 
Lu moVthe populariiy in modem times of his Search 
for Truth, has been affected by that peculiar hypothesis, 
so mystically expressed, the seeing all things in God, 
which has been more remembered than any other part 
of that treatise. ** The union," he says, " of the soul to 
God is the only means by which we acquire a knowledge 
of truth. This union has indeed been rendered so ob- 
scure by original sin, that few can understand what it 

Q 2 
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means; ia those who follow blindly the dictates of 
sense and passion it appears imaginary. The same 
cause has so fortified the connexion between the soul 
and body that we look on them as one substance, of 
which the latter is the principal part. And hence jure 
may all fear that we do not well discern the confused 
sounds with which the senses fill the imagination from 
that pure voice of truth which speaks to the soul. The 
body speaks louder than Ood himself; and our pride 
makes us presumptuous enough to judge without wait- 
ing for those words of truth, without which we cannot 
truly judge at all. And the present work," he adds, 
** may give evidence of this ; for it is not published 
as being infallible. But let my readers judge of my 
opinions according to the clear and distinct answers 
they shall receive from the only Lord of all men, after 
they shall have interrogated him by paying a serious 
attention to the subject." This is a strong evidence of 
the enthusiastic confidence in supernatural illumination 
which belongs to Malebranche, and which we are almost 
surprised to find united with so much cool and acute 
reasoning as his writings contain. 

39. The Kecherche de la Verity is in six books ; the 

His style. ^™* ^^^ ^^ ^^, ®™™ springing from the 
senses, from the imagination, from the under- 
standing, from Jhe natural inclinations, and from the 
passions. The sixth contains the method of avoiding 
these, which however has been anticipated in great 
measure throughout the preceding. Malebranche has 
many repetitions, but little, 1 think, that can be called 
digressive, though he takes a large range of illustration, 
and dwells rather diffusely on topics of subordinate 
importance. His style is admirable ; clear, precise, ele- 
gant, sparing in metaphors, yet not wanting them in due 
place, warm, and sometimes eloquent, a little redundant, 
but never passionate or declamatory. 

40. Error, according to Malebranche, is the source of 
Sketch of all human misery ; man is miserable because 
his theory, he is a sinner, and he would not sin if he did 
not consent to err. For the will alone judges and 
reasons, the understanding only perceives things and 
their relations — a deviation from common language, to 
say the least, that seems quite unnecessary.'' The will 

7 L. L c. 2. 
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is aciiye' and free; not that we can avoid willing our 
own happiness ; but it possesses a power of turning ihe 
understanding towards such objects as please us, and 
commanding it to examine every thing thoroughly, else 
we should be perpetually deceived, and without remedy, 
by the appearances of truth. And this liberty we should 
use on every occasion : it is to become slaves, against 
the will of God, when we acqidesce in false appearances ; 
but it is in obedience to the voice of eternal truth which 
speaks within us, that we submit to those secret re- 
proaches of reason, which accompany our refusal to 
yield to evidence. There are, therefore, two funda- 
mental rules, one for science, the other for morals; 
never to give an entire consent to any propositions, 
except those which are so evidently true that we cannot 
refuse to admit them without an internal imeasiness and 
reproach of our reason; and, never folly to love any- 
thing which we can abstain from loving without remorse. 
We may feel a great inclination to consent absolutely to 
a probable opinion; yet on reflection, we shall find that 
we are not compelled to do so by any tacit self-reproach 
if we do not. And we ought to consent to such pro- 
bable opinions for the time until we have more fully 
examined the question. 

41. The sight is the noblest of our senses ; and if they 
had been given us to discover truth, it is through vision 
that we should have done it. But it deceives us in all 
that it represents; in the size of bodies, their figures 
and motions, in light and colours. None of these are 
such as they appear, as he proves by many obvious in- 
stances. Thus we measure the velocity of motion by 
duration of time and extent of space ; but of duration 
the mind can form no just estimate, and the eye cannot 
determine equaHty of spaces. The diameter of the moon 
is greater by measurement when she is high in the 
heavens ; it appears greater to our eyes in the horizon.' 
On all sides we are beset with error through our senses. 
Not that the sensations themselves, properly speaking, 
deceive us. We are not deceived in supposing that wt 
see an orb of light before the sun has risen above the 
horizon, but in supposing that what we see is the sun 
itself. Were we even delirious, we should see and feel 

' L i. c. 9. MalebraDche was eugi^ed afterwards in a oontroverqr with Regis on 
this particular question of the bocUontal nxcoa. 
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whftt our 8611868 present to ns, though our judgment as 
to its reality wonld be erroneous. And this judgment 
we maj withhold bj assenting to nothing without per- 
fect oertamty. 

42. It would have been impossible for a man endowed 
with BQoh intrepidity and acuteness as Malebranche to 
overlook the question, so naturally raised by this scep- 
tical theory, as to the objective existence of an external 
world, lliere is no necessary connexion, he observes, 
between the presence of an idea in the soul, and the 
existence of ^e thing which it represents, as dreams 
and delirium prove. Yet we may be confident that 
axtension, figure, and movement do generaUy exist 
without us when we perceive them. These are not 
imaginary; we are not deceived in believing their reality, 
though it is very difficult to prove it. But it is far other- 
wise with colours, smells, or sounds, for these do not 
exist at aU beyond the mind. This he proceeds to show 
at considerable length.* In one of the illustrations sub- 
sequently written in order to obviate objections, and 
subjoined to the Becherche de la Y^rit^, Malebranche 
comes again to this problem of the reality of matter, 
and concludes by subverting every argument in its 
favour, except what he takes to be the assertion of Scrip*- 
ture. Berkeley, who did not see this in the same light, 
had scarcely a step to take in his own £a,mou6 theory, 
which we may consider as having been anticipated by 
Malebranche, with the important exception that what 
was only scepticism and denial of certainty in the one, 
became a positive and dogmatic afSrmation in the other. 

43. In all our sensations, he proceeds to show, there 
are four things distinct in themselves, but which, ex- 
amined as they arise simultaneously, we are apt to con- 
found ; these are the action of the object, the effect upon 
the organ of sense, the mere sensation, and the judgment 
we form as to its cause. We fall into errors as to all 
these, confounding the sensation with the action of 
bodies, as when we say there is heat in the fire or colom* 
in the rose, or confounding the motion of the nerves 
with sensation, as when we refer heat to the hand ; but 
most of all, in drawing mistaken inferences a£i to the 
nature of objects &om our sensations.^ It may be here 

• l*. I C 10. b C. J3. 
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remarked, that what Malebranche has properly called 
the judgment of the mind as to the cause of its sensa- 
tions, is precisely what Beid denominates perception; 
a term less clear, and which seems to have led some oiE 
his school into important errors. The language of the 
Scottish philosopher appears to imply that he considered 
perception as a distinct and original faculty of the mind, 
rather than what it is, a complex operation of the judg- 
ment and memory, applying knowledge already acquired 
by experience. Neiiiier he, nor his disciple Stewart, 
though aware of the mistakes that have arisen in this 
•province of metaphysics by selecting our instances from 
the phsenomena of vision instead of the other senses, 
have avoided the same source of error. The sense of sight 
has the prerogative of enabling us to pronounce instantly 
on the external cause of our sensation ; and this percep- 
tion is so intimately blended with the sensation itself, 
that it doea not imply in our minds, whatever may be 
the case with young children, the least consciousness of a 
judgment. But we need only make our experiment 
upon sound or smell, and we shall at once acknowledge 
that there is no sort of necessary connexion between 
the sensation and our knowledge of its corresponding 
external object. We hear sounds continually, which 
we are incapable of referring to any particular body ; 
nor does any one, I suppose, deny tiiat it is by expe- 
rience alone we learn to x)ronounce, with more or less of 
certainty according to its degree, on the causes from 
which tibese sensations proceed." 

° [The word] ** perception " has not, In difference of the sensible figures of bodies, 

this passage, been nsed in its most ap- the Judgment presently, by an habitual 

pTored sense ; bat the lai^nage of phi- costom, alters the appearances of things 

losophers is not nniform. Locke often into their causes; so that, from that 

confounds perceptioii with sensation, so which truly is variety of shadow or 

as to emph^ the words indiir(»ently. colour, collecting the figure, It makes it 

But this is not the case when he writes pass for a mark of a figure, md frames to 

with attention. ** The ideas," he sasrs, itself the percq/tion of a convex figure 

** we receive fn»n sensation are often in and an uniform colour, when the idea we 

grown people altered by the Ju4!^ent receive from thence is only a plane va- 

without onr taking notioe of it;" in* riously coloured." B.ii.ch.9. M. Cousin, 

Btandng a globe, ** of which the idea therefore, is hardly Just in saying that 

in4)rinted in our own mind is of a flat " perception, according to Locke, does 

drele variously shadowed; but we, having nothing but perceive the sensation— it Is 

been by use aocitstomed to perceive what hardly more than an effect of the sensa- 

kind of appearauoa convex bodies are tioiL" Gours de I'Hist. de la Pbilosophie, 

wont to make m ns, what alterations voL li. p. 136. edit. 1829. Doubtless pcr- 

are made in the TefleoOoiu of light Ifytiie ception is the effect of sensation; but 
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44. Sensation he defines to be ** a modification of the 
soul in relation to something which passes in the body 
to which she is united." These sensations we know by 
experience ; it is idle to go about defining or explaining 
them ; this cannot be done by words. It is an error, 
according to Malebranche, to believe that all men have 
like sensations from the same objects. In this he goes 
farther than Pascal, who thinks it probable that they 
have ; while Malebranche holds it indubitable, from the 
organs of men being constructed differently, that they 
do not receive similar impressions, instancing music, 
some smells and flavours, and many other things of the 



Locke extends the word, in this passage of the object to the organ ; in the other 

at least, to much of which mtrt sensation three the ol^ect is jwroetved at a distanoe, 

has only furnished the materials, to the but still by means of a medium by which 

inferences derived from experience. Later some impression is made upon the oigan." 

metaphysicians limit more essentially the Intellect Powers, Essay IL ch. iL But 

use of the word. La perception, says M. perception of the otslect, throng tiie 

de R^usat, dans sa plus grande c<nn- organs of sound, smell, and taste, must of 

plicit^, n'est que la disthiction mentale de necessity imply a knowledge of it derived 

I'oliJet de la sensation. Essais de Philo- ftom experience. Those senses, by them- 

Sophie, vol. iL p. 372 . Kant, with his usual selves, give us no perception of external 

acuteness of discrimination, analyses the things. But the word has one meaning 

process. We have, first, the phenomenon, in modem philosophy, and another in 

or<appearance of the object, xmder which popular usi^, which philosophers some* 

he comprehends the impression made on times inadvertently follow. In the first 

the oigan of sense; secondly, the sensa- it is a mere referrace of the sensaUon to 

tion itself; thirdly, the representation of some external ol^ject, more definite in 

the ot|}ect by the mind ; fourthly, the sight, scnnewbat lees so in touch, and not 

reference of this representation to the at all in the three other senses. In the 

ot|)ect. And there may be, but not ne- other it is a reference of the sensation to 

oessarily, the conception or knowledge a known ol:|Ject, and in all the senses; we 

of what the object is. Id., vol. i. p. 270. jpercdve an oak-tree, the striking of the 

Locke sometimes seems to use the word clock, the perfnme of a violet. The more 

perception for the third of these; Beid philosophical sense of the word perception 

very frequently for the fourth. In his limits greatly the extent of the fiunilty. 

first work, indeed, the Inquiry into the *• We perceive," says Sir W. Hamilton, 

Human Mind, he expressly distinguidies on the passage last quoted fhnn Beid, 

perception from " that knowledge of the ** nothing but what is in relation to the 

objects of sense, which is got by reasoning, organ ; and nothing is in relation to the 

There is no reasoning in perception. The organ that is not present to iL All Mm 

belief which is implied in it is the effect senses are, in fact, modifications of touch, 

of instinct" Chap. vi. $ 20. But in as Democritus of old t&ught We xeach 

fact, he limits the strict province of per- the distant reality, not by sense, not l^ 

ception to the primary qualities of matter, perception, but by inference." Brown 

and to the idea of space. Both Locke had said the same. This has been, in 

and Reid, however, sometimes extend it the case of sight, ooniaroverted by Dr. 

to the conception or knowledge of the Whewell; but whether we see objects, 

actual ol(Ject We have Just quoted a strictly speaking, at a distanoe, or on the 

passage fi-om Locke. " In two of our retina, it Is evident that we do not know 

senses," says Reid, " touch and taste, what they are, till we have been taught 

there must be an Immediate application by experience. — ^1847.^ 
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same kind. But it is obvious to reply that he has 
argued from the exception to the rule ; the great ma- 
jority of mankind agreeing as to musical sounds (which 
is the strongest case that can be put against his paradox), 
and most other sensations. That the sensations of dif- 
ferent men, subject to such exceptions, if not strictly 
alike, are, so to say, in a constant ratio, seems as indispu- 
table as any conclusion we can draw from their testi- 
mony. 

45. The second book of Malebranche's treatise relates 
to the imagination, and the errors connected with it. 
** The imagination consists in the power of the mind to 
form images of objects by producing a change in the 
fibres of that part of the brain, which may be called 
principal because it corresponds with all parts of the 
body, and is the place where the soul, if we may so 
speak, immediately resides." This he supposes to be 
where all the filaments of the brain terminate : so diffi- 
cult was it, especially in that age, for a philosopher who 
had the clearest perception of the soul's immateriality to 
free himself from the analogies of extended presence and 
material impulse. The imagination, he says, compre- 
hends two things ; the action of the will and the obedi* 
ence of the animal spirits which trace images on the 
brain. The power of conception depends partly upon 
the strength of those animal spirits, partly on the quali- 
ties of the brain itself. ' For just as the size,, the depth, 
and the clearness of the lines in an engraving depend 
on the force with which the graver acts, and on the 
obedience which the copper yields to it, so the depth 
and clearness of the traces of the imagination depend on 
the force of the animal spirits, and on the constitution 
of the fiJ)ros of the brain; and it is the difference of 
these which occasions almost the whole of that vast in- 
equality which we find in the capacities of men, 

46. This arbitrary, though rather specious hypothesis, 
which in the present more advanced state of physiology 
a philosopher might not in all points reject, but would 
certainly not assume, is spread out by Malebranche 
over a large part of his work, and especially the second 
book. The delicacy of the fibres of the brain, he sup- 
poses, is one of the chief causes of our not giving suffi- 
cient application to difficult subjects. Women possess 
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this delicacy, and hence baye more intelligence than 
men as to all sensible objects; but whatever is abstract 
is to them incomprehensible. The fibres are soft in 
children, and become stronger with age, the greatest 
perfection* of the understanding being between thirty 
and fifty; but with prejudiced men, and especially 
when they are advanced in life, the hardness of the 
cerebral fibre confirms them in error. For we can un- 
derstand nothing without attention, nor attend to it 
without having a strong imi^e in the biuin, nor can that 
image be formed without a suppleness and susceptibility 
of motion in the brain itself. It is therefore highly usefal 
to get the habit of thinking on all subjects, and thus to 
give the brain a facility of motion analc^ous to that of 
the fingers in playing on a musical instrument. And 
this habit is best acquired by seeking truth in difi&cult 
things while we are young, because it is then that the 
fibres are most easily bent in all directions.*^ 

47. This hypothesis, carried so fiur as it has been by 
Malebranche, goes very great lengths in asserting not 
merely a connexion between the cerebral motions and 
the operations of the mind, but something like a subor- 
dination of the latter to a plastic power in the animal 
spirits of the brain. For if the differences in the intel- 
lectual powers of mankind, and also, as he afterwards 
maintains, in their moral emotions, are to be accounted 
for by mere bodily configuration as their regulating 
cause, little more than a naked individuality of con- 
sciousness seems to be left to the immaterial principle. 
No one, however, whether he were staggered by this 
difficulty or not, had a more decided conviction of the 
essential distinction between mind and matter than this 
disciple of Descartes. The soul, he says, doe» not be- 
come body, nor the body soul, by their union. Each 
substance remains as it is, the socd incapable of exten- 
sion and motion, the body incapable of thought and 
desire. All the alliance between soul and body which 
is known to us consists in a natural and mutual corre- 
spondence of the thoughts of the former with the traces 
on the brain, and of its emotions with the traces of the 
animal spirits. As soon as the soul receives new ideas, 
new traces are imprinted on the brain ; and as soon as 

*LIl.cl. 
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external objects imprint new traoes, the soul receives 
new ideas. Not that it contemplates these traces, for it 
has no knowledge of them ; nor that the traces contain 
the ideas, since they have no relation to them ; nor that 
the soul receives her ideas from the traces, for it is in- 
conceivable that the soul should receive anything from 
the body, and become more enlightened, as some philo- 
sophers (meaning Gassendi) express it, by turning itself 
towards the phantasms in the brain. Thus, also, when 
the soul wills that the arm should move, the arm moves, 
though she does not even know what else is necessary 
for its motion ; and thus, when the animal spirits are 
put into movement, the soul is disturbed, though she 
does not even know that there are animal spirits in the 
body. 

48. These remarks of Malebranche it is important to 
familiarise to our minds ; and those who reflect upon 
them will neither fall into the gross materialism to 
which many physiologists appear prone, nor, on the 
other hand, out of fear of allowing too much to iJie 
bodily organs, reject any suiBcient proof that may be 
adduced for the relation between the cerebral system 
and. the iniellectoal processes. These opposite errorp 
are by no means imoommon in the present age. But, 
without expressing an opinion on that peculiar hypo- 
thesis which is generally called phrenology, we might 
ask whether it is not quite as conceivable, that a certain 
state of portions of the brain may be the antecedent 
condition of memory or imagination, as that a certain 
state of nervous filaments may be, what we know it is, 
an invariable antecedent of sensation. In neither in- 
stance can there be any resemblance or proper repre- 
sentation of the organic motion transferred to the soul ; 
nor ought we to employ, even in metaphor, the ana- 
logies of impulse or communication. But we have two 
phesnomena, between which, by the constitution of our 
human nature, and probably by Hutt of the very lowest 
animals, there is a perpetual harmony and concomit- 
ance ; an ultimate fact, according to the present state of 
our &.cnlties, which may in some senses be called mys- 
terious, inasmuch as we can neither frdly apprehend its 
final causes, nor all the conditions of its operation, but 
one which seems not to involve any appearance of con- 
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tradiction, and should thorefore not lead ns into the 
useless perplexity of seeking a solution that is almost 
evidently beyond our reach. 

49. The association of ideas is far more extensively 
developed by Malebianche in this second book than by 
any of the old writers, not even, I think, with the ex- 
ception of Hobbes ; iliough he is too fond of mixing 
the psychological fexjts which experience furnishes with 
his precarious, however plausible, theory of cerebral 
traces. Many of his remarks are acute and valuable. 
Thus he observes that writers who make use of many 
new terms in science, under the notion of being more 
intelligible, are often not understood at all, whatever 
care they may take to define their words. We grant in 
theory their right to do this ; but nature resists. The 
new words, haviAg no ideas previously associated with 
them, fall out of the readerws mind, except in mathe- 
matics, where they can be rendered evident by dia- 
grams. In all this part, Malebranche expatiates on the 
excessive deference shown to authority, which, because 
it is great in religion, we suppose equally conclusive in 
philosophy, and on the waste of time which mere read- 
ing of many books entails ; experience, he says, having 
always shown that those who have studied most are the 
very persons who have led the world into the greatest 
errors. The whole of the chapters on this subject is 
worth perusal. 

50. In another part of this second book, Malebranche 
has opened a new and fertile vein, which he is fiax from 
having exhausted, on what he calls the contagiousness 
of a powerful imagination. Minds of this character, he 
observes, rule those which are feebler in conception; 
they give them by degrees their own habit, they im- 
press their own type ; and as men of strong imagination 
are themselves for the most part very unreasonable, 
their brains being cut up, as it were, by deep traces, 
which leave no room for anything else, no source of 
hiunan error is more dangerous than this contagious- 
ness of their disorder. This he explains, in his favourite 
physiology, by a certain natural sympathy between the 
cerebral fibres of different men, which being wanting in 
any one with whom we converse, it is vain to expect 
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that he will enter into our views, and we mnst look for 
a more sympathetio tissue elsewhere. 

51. The moral observations of Malebranche are worth 
more than these hypotheses with which they are min- 
gled. Men of powerful imagination express themselves 
with force and vivacity, though not always in the most 
natural manner, and often with great animation of ges- 
ture; they deal with subjects that excite sensible 
ims^es, and from all this they acquire a great power of 
persuasion. This is exercised especially over persons in 
subordinate relations; and thus children, servants, or 
courtiers adopt the opinions of their superiors. Even in 
religion nations have been found to take up the doc- 
trines of their rulers, as has been seen in England. In 
certain authors, who influence our minds without any 
weight of argument, this despotism of a strong imagina- 
tion is exercised, which he particularly illustrates by 
the examples of Tertullian, Seneca, and Montaigne. 
The contagious power of imagination is also manifest in 
the credulity of mankind as to apparitions and witch- 
craft ; and he obser\'es that where witches are burned, 
there is generally a great number of them, while, since 
some paruaments have ceased to punish for sorcery, the 
offence has diminished within their jurisdiction. 

52. The application which these striking and original 
views will bear spreads fsbr into the regions of moral 
philosophy in the largest sense of that word. It is 
needless to dwell upon, and idle to cavil at the physio- 
logical theories to which Malebranche has had recourse. 
False let them be, what is derived from the experience 
of human nature will always be true. No one general 
phasnomenon in the intercommunity of mankind with 
each other is more worthy to be remembered, or more 
evident to an observing eye, than this .contagiousness, as 
Malebranche phrases it, of a powerful imagination, espe- 
cially when assisted by any circumstances that secure 
and augment its influence. The history of every popular 
delusion, and even the petty events of every day in pri- 
vate life, are witnesses to its power. 

53. The third book is entitled, Of the Understanding 
or Pure Spirit (VEsprit Pur). By the pure imderstand- 
ing he means the faculty of the soul to know the reality 
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of certain tilings without the aid of images in the brain. 
And he warns the reader that the inquiry will be found 
dry and obscure. The essence of the soul, he says, 
following his Cartesian theory, consists in tiiought, as 
that of matter does in extension; will, imagination, 
memory, and the like, are modifications of thought or 
forms of the soul, as water, wood, or fire are modifica- 
tions of matter. This sort of expression has been 
adopted by our metaphysicians of the Scots school in 
preference to the ideas of reflection, as these operations 
are called by Locke. But by the word thought (pensee), 
Malebranche, like Begis, does not mean these modifica- 
tions, but the soul or thinking principle absolutely, 
capable of all these modifications, as extension is neither 
round nor square, though capable of either form. The 
power of volition, and, by parity of reasoning we may 
add, of thinking, is inseparable from the soul, but not 
the acts of volition or thinking themselves ; as a body 
is always moveable, though it be not always in motion. 

54. Li this book it does not seem that Malebranche 
has been very successful in distinguishing the ideas of 
pure intellect from those which the senses or ims^na- 
tion present to us ; nor do we clearly see what he means 
by the former, except those of existence and a few more. 
But he now hastens to his peculiar hypothesis as to the 
mode of perception. By ideas he understands the imme- 
diate object of the soul, which all the world, he sup- 
poses, will agree not to be the same with the external 
objects of sense. Ideas are real existences; for they 
have properties, and represent very different things; 
but nothing can have no property.* How then do they 
enter into the mind, or become present to it ? Is it, as 
the Aristotelians hold, by means of species transmitted 
from the external objects? Or are they produced in- 
stantaneously by some faculty of the soxQ? Or have 

* [Cudworih uses the same aigoment of our mind, though they exist not as each 

for the reality of ideas. *'It ia a ridl- anywhere without it, yet are they not 

cnlouB conceit of a modem atheistic therefore nothing, but have an Intelligible 

writer that universals are nothing else entity, for this very reason, because tbey 

but names, attributed to many singular are conceivable ; for sinoe non-entity is 

bodies, because whatever Is is singular, not conceivable, whatever is conceivable 

For though whatever exists without the as an object of the mind is therefore 

mtaid be singular, yet it is plain that somethii^" Intellectual System p.t31. 

there are conceptions in our minds objeo- — 1842.]- 
tlveU universaL Which universal oljecti 
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ihey been created and posited as it were in the soul, 
when it began to exist ? Or does Qod produce them in 
us whenever we think or perceive ? Or does the soul 
contain in herself in some transcendental manner what- 
ever is in the sensible world? These hypotheses of 
elder philosophers, some of which are not quite intelli- 
gibly distinct from each other, Malobranche having 
successfully refuted, comes to what he considers the 
only possible alternative; namely, that the soul is 
united to an all-perfect Being, in whom all that belongs 
to his creatures is contained. Besides the exclusion of 
every other supposition which he conceives himself to 
have given, he subjoins several direct arguments in 
favour of his own theory, but in general so obscure and 
full of arbitrary assumption that they cannot be stated 
in this brief sketch/ 

55. The mysticism of this eminent man displays itself 
throughout this part of his treatise, but rarely leading 
him into that figurative and unmeaning language from 
which the inferior class of enthusiasts are never free. 
His philosophy, which has hitherto appeared so scep- 
tical, assumes now the character of intense irresistible 
conviction. The scepticism of Malebronche is merely 
ancillary to his mysticism. His philosophy, if we may 
use so quaint a description of it, is subjectivity leading 
objectivity in chains. He seems to triumph in his 
restoration of the inner man to his pristine greatness, 
by subduing those false traitors and rebels, the nerves 
and brain, to whom, since the great lapse of Adam, his 
posterity had been in thrall. It has been justly re- 
marked by Brown, that in the writings of Malebranche, 
as in all theological metaphysicians of the Catholic 
church, we perceive the commanding influence of Au- 
gustiQ.* From him, rather than, in the first instance, 

f L. UL c. 6. dlstingoish between the percipient and 

S Philosophy of the Human Mind, Leo- the perception, or -what M. de R^musat 

tnre xxx. Brown's own position, that has called, le moi observe par le moL 

** the idea it the mhid," seems to me as As for the word modification, which we 

paradoxical, in expression at least, as owe to Malebranche, thongh it does not 

anything in Malebranche. well express his own theory of indepen* 

[Brown meant to gnard against the dent ideas, I cannot help agreeing with 

ZKytion of Berlceley and Malebranche, that Locke : " What service does that word do 

ideas are any how separable from the ns in one case or the other, when it is 

mind, or capable of being considered as only a new word brought in without any 

real beings. But he did not sufficiently new conception at all? Fear my mind. 
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from Plato or Plotintis, it maj be suspeoted that Male- 
brancbe, wbo was not very learned in ancient pbilo* 
sophy, derived tbe manifest tinge of Platonism, that, 
mingling with bis warm admiration of Descartes, baa 
rendered bim a link between two fietmoiis systems, not 
very barmonious in tbeir spirit and turn of reasoning. 
But bis genius, more clear, or at least disciplined in a 
more accurate logic, than Ibat of Angustin, taught bim 
to dissent from that father by denying objective reality 
to eternal truths, such as that two and two are equal to 
four ; descending thus one step from unintelligible mys- 
ticism. 

56. '* Let US repose," be concludes, '' in this tenet, 
that God is tbe intelligible world, or tbe place of spirits, 
like as tbe material world is the place of bodies ; that it 
is from his power they receive all tbeir modifications ; 
that it is in his wisdom they find all their ideas ; and 
that it is by bis love they feel all tbeir well-regulated 
emotions. And since bis power and bis wisdom and bis 
love are but himself, let us believe with St. Paul, that 
be is not fiur from each of ns, and that in bim we live, 
and move, and have our being." But sometimes Male- 
branche does not content himself with these fine efiu- 
sions of piety. His theism, as has often been tbe case 
with mystical writers, expands till it becomes as it 
were dark with excessive light, and almost vanishes in 
its own effulgence. He has passages that approach very 
closely to tbe pantheism of Jordano Bruno and Spinosa ; 
one especially, wherein he vindicates the Cartesian argu- 
ment for a being, of necessary existence in a strain 
which perhaps renders that argument less incomprehen- 
sible, but certainly cannot be said, in any legitimate 
sense, to establish the existence of a Deity.^ 

57. It is from the effect which the invention of so 
original and striking an hypothesis, and one that raises 
such magnificent conceptions of the union between the 

when it sees a colour or figure, is altered. Which Is what I as well knew before the 

I know, from the not haying sacb or snch word 'modification' was made use of, 

a perception to the having it; but when, which by its use has made me oomceive 

to explain this, I am told that either of nothing more than what I conceived 

these perceptions is a modification of the before." Examination of Malebranche'i 

mind, what do I conceive more than that, theory, in Locke's works, voL iiL p. 427, 

from not having such a perception, my ed. 1719. — 1847.1 

mind it come to have such a perception? h L. lU. c 8. 
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Deity and the human soul, would produce on a man of 
an elevated and contemplative genius, that we must 
account for liialebTanche's forgotfulness of much that ho 
has judiciously said in part of liis treatise, on the limita- 
tion of our faculties and the imperfect knowledge we 
can attain as to our intellectual nature. For, if we 
should admit that ideas are substances, and not accidents 
of the thinking spirit, it woidd still be doubtful whether 
he has wholly enumerated, or conclusively refuted, the 
possible hypotheses as to their existence in the mind. 
And his more direct reasonings labour under the same 
difficulty from the manifest incapacity of our imder- 
standings to do more than form conjectures and dim 
notions of what we can so imperfectly bring before 
them. 

58. The fourth and fifth books of the Hecherche de la 
V6rit^ treat of the natural inclinations and passions, and 
of the errors which spring from those sources. These 
books are various and discursive, and very characteristic 
of the author's mind ; aboundiag with a mystical theo- 
logy, which extends to an absolute negation of secondary 
causes, as well as with poignant satire on the follies of 
mankind. In every part of his treatise, but especially 
in these books, Malebranche pursues with unsparinir 
ridicule two ok8868, the men of learning, and uTr^ 
of the world. With Aristotle and the whole school of 
his disciples he has an inveterate quarrel, and omits no 
occasion of holding them forth to contempt. This seems 
to have been in a great measure warranted by their 
dogmatism, their bigotry, their pertinacious resistance to 
modem science, especially to the Cartesian philosophy, 
which Malebranche in general followed. *' Let them,'* 
he exclaims, '* prove, if they can, that Aristotle, or any 
of themselves, has deduced one truth in physical philo- 
sophy from any principle peculiar to himself, and we 
wul promise never to speak of him but in eulogy." ' But, 
until this gauntlet should be taken up, he thought him* 
self at liberty to use very diflFerent language. '* The 
works of the Stagirite," he observes, " are so obscure 
and full of indefinite words, that we have a colour, for 
ascribing to him the most opposite opinions. In fact, 
we make him say what, we please, because he says very 

i L. Iv. c. 3. 
VOL. lY. H 
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little, thougli with mucli parade ; just as children fancy 
bells to say anything, because they make a great noise, 
and in reality say nothing at all." 

59. But snch philosophers are not the only class of 
the learned he depreciates. Those who pass their time 
in gazing through telescopes, and distribute provinces 
in the moon to their friends, those who pore over 
worthless books, such as the Eabbinical and other Ori- 
ental writers, or compose folio volumes on the animals 
mentioned in Scripture, while they can hardly tell what 
are found in their own province, those who accumulate 
quotations to inform us not of truth, but of what other 
men have taken for truth, are exposed to his sharp, but 
doubtless exaggerated and unreasonable ridicule. Male* 
bi*anche, like many men of genius, was much too into- 
lerant of what might give pleasure to other men, and 
too narrow in his measure of utility. He seems to think 
little valuable in human learning but metaphysics and 
algebra.'' From the learned he passes to the great, and 
after enumerating the circumstances which obstruct 
their perception of truth, comes to the blunt conclusion 
that men " much raised above the rest by rank, dignity, 
or wealth, or whose minds are occupied in gaining these 
advantages, are remarkably subject to error, and hardly 
capable of discerning any truths which lie a little out of 
the common way." " 

60. The sixth and last book announces a method of 
directing our pursuit of truth, by which we may avoid 
the many errors to which our understandings are liable. 
It promises to give them all the perfection of which our 
nature is capable, by prescribing the rules we should 

ic It is rather amusing to find that, livres, qui ne font que corrompre la 

while lamenting the want of a review of raison. c. 8. 

books, he predicts that we shall never La plupart de livres de certains savana 
see one, on accomit of the prejudice of ne sont fabriqu^ qa'h coups de diction- 
inankind in favour of authors. The pro- naires, et ils n'ont gu^res Ifi que les 
phecywaa falsified almost at the time, tables des livres qu'ilscitentyOuquelques 
On regarde ordinairement les aateurs lieux communs, ramass^ de diff^reos 
comme des hommes rares et extraor- auteurs. On n'oseroit entrer d'avan* 
dinaires, et beaucoup ^lev^s au-dessus tage dans le detail de ces choses, ni en 
des autres ; on les r^vdre done au lieu doimer des exemples, de peur de c^oqno: 
de les mepriser et de les punir. Aiusi des personnes aussi fibres et aussi bi- 
ll n'y a gu^res d'apparence que les Ueuses que sont ces faux savans ; car on 
hommes diigent jamais im tribunal pour ne prend pas plaisir & se faire iiiijurier en 
examiner et pour condamner tous les Grec et en Arabe. ™ C. 9. 
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invariably observe. But it must, I think, be confessed 
that there is less originality in this method than we 
might expect. We find, however, many acute and 
useful, if not always novel, observations on the conduct 
of the understanding, and it may be reckoned among 
the books which would supply materials for what is still 
wanting to philosophical literature, an ample and usefid 
logic. We are so frequently inattentive, he observes, 
especially to the pure ideas of the imderstanding, that 
all resources shoidd be employed to fix our thoughts. 
And for this purpose we may make use of the passions, 
the senses, or the imagination, but the second with less 
danger than the first, and the third than the second. 
Geometrical figures he ranges under the aids supplied to 
the imagination rather than to the senses. He dwells 
much at length on the utility of geometry in fixing our 
attention, and of algebra in compressing and arranging 
our thoughts. All sciences, he well remarks (and I do 
not know that it had been said before), which treat of 
things distinguishable by more or less in quantity, and 
which consequently may be represented by extension, 
are capable of illustration by diagrams. But these, he 
conceives, are inapplicable to moral truths, though sure 
consequences may be derived from them. Algebra, 
however, is far more useful in improving the under- 
standing than geometry, and is in fact, with its sister 
arithmetic, the best means that we possess." But as men' 
like better to exercise the imagination than the pure 

■ L. vi. c. 4. All conceptions of at- Cudworth has a somewhat similar re- 
stract ideas, he justly remarks in another mark in his Immutable Morality, that 
place, are accompanied with some ima- the cogitations we have of corporeal 
ginatiou, though we are often not aware things are usually, in his technical style, 
of it, because these ideaa have no natural both noematical and phantasmatical to- 
images or traces associated with them, gether, the one being as it were the soul, 
but such only as the will of man or and the other the body of them. "When- 
chance has given. Thus, in analysis, everwe thinkofaphimtasmaticaluniver- 
however general the ideas, we use letters sal or universalised phantasm, or a thing 
and signs always associated with the- w^hich we have no clear intellection of 
ideas of the things, thoiigli they are not (as, for example, of the nature of a rose 
really related, and for this reason do not in geuend), there is a complication of 
give UB false and confused notions, something noematical and something 
Hence, he thinks, the ideas of things phantasmatical together ; for phantasms 
which can only be perceived by the un- themselves as well as sensations are al^! 
derstanding may become associated with ways* individual things." p. 143.— [See 
the traces on the brain, 1. v., c. 2. This also the quotation from Gassendi, supra, 
is evidently as applicable to language aa ^ 15.-1842.] 
it Is to algebra. 

h2 
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ihtelleot, geometry is ilie more &YOtirite study Of theF 
two. 

61. Malebranche may, oerhaps, be thought to have 
Character occupied too muoh of OUT attention at the ex- 
jJMjJe- pense of more popnlar writers. But for this 

yery reason, that the Becherche de la Y^rit^ is 
not at present much read, I have dwelt long on a 
treatise of so great celebrity in its own age, and which, 
even more perhaps than the metaphysical writings of 
Descartes, has influenced that department of philosophy. 
Malebranche never lose6 sight of the great principle of 
the soul's immaterialiiy, even in his long and rather 
hypothetical disquisitions on the instramentality of the 
brain in acts of thought ; and his languid is &r less 
objectionable on this subject than that of succeeding 
philosophers. He is always consistent and clear in 
distinguishing the soul itself ii-om its modifications and 
properties. He knew well and had deeply considered 
the application of mathematical and physical science to 
the philosophy of the human mind. He is very copious 
and diligent in illustration, and very clear in definition. 
His principal errors, and the sources of them in his 
peculiar temperament, have appeared in the course of 
these pages. And to these we may add his maintaining 
some Cartesian paradoxes, such as the system of vortices, 
and the want of sensation in brutes. The latter he 
deduced from the immateriality of a thinking principle, 
supposing it incredible, though he owns it had been the 
tenet of Augustin, that there could be an immaterial 
spirit in the lower animals, and also from the incompa- 
tibility of any unmerited sufFering with the justice of 
God.** Nor was Malebranche exempt from some preju- 
dices of scholastic theology ; and though he generally 
took care to avoid its teclmical language, is content to 
repel the objection to his denial of all secondary causa- 
tion from its making God the sole author of sin, by 
saying that sin, being a privation of righteousness, is 
negative, and consequently requires no cause. 

62. Malebranche bears a striking resemblance to his 
great contemporary Pascal, though they were not, I 

* Tfaii he had borrowed fh)m a maxim ferred the {mpatatlon of original sin to 

of Angnstin : tub Justo Deo qnisquam infknts ; a happy mode of escaping the 

nisi m^reatar, miser esse non potest ; diiBcnlty. 
vhenoe, it aeiaaa, that father had in- 
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lielieve, in any personal relation to each other, nor oonld 
either hore availed himself of the other's oompimd 
writings. Both of ardent minds, endowed with wi«»»PMc»i. 
strong imagination and lively wit, sarcastic, severe, 
fearless, disdainful of popular opinion and accredited 
reputations; both imbued with the notion of a vast 
difference between the original and actual state of man, 
and thus ^solving many phienomena of his being ; both^ 
in different modes and degrees, sceptical, and rigorous 
in the exaction of proof; both undervaluing all human 
knowledge beyond the regions of mathematics ; both of 
rigid strictness in morals, and a fervid enthusiastic 
piety. But in Malebranche there is a less overpowering 
sense of religion; his eye roams unblenched in the 
light, before which that of Pascal had been veiled in 
awe ; he is sustained by a less timid desire of truth, by 
greater confidence in the inspirations that are breathed 
into his mind; he is more quick in adopting a novel 
opinion, but less apt to embrace a sophism in defence of 
an old one; he has less energy, but more copiousness 
and variety. 

63. Amauld, who, though at first in personal friend- 
ship with Malebranche, held no friendship in a AmanM on 
balance with his steady love of truth, combated J*^^^ 
the chief points of the other's theory in a trea- **** 
tise on True and False Ideas. This work I have never 
had the good fortune to see; it appears to assail a 
leading principle of Malebranche, the separate existence 
of ideas, as objects in the mind, independent and distin- 
guishable from the sensation itself. Amauld main- 
tained, as Beid and others have since done, that we do 
not perceive or feel ideas, but real objects, and thus led 
the way to a school which has been called that of Scot- 
land, and has had a great popularity among our later 
metaphysicians. It would require a critical examina- 
tion of his work, which I have not been able to make, 
to determine precisely what were the opinions of this 
philosopher.* 

64. The peculiar hypothesis of Malebranche, tiiat wo 

P Bnicker ; Bohle ; Raid's Intellectxial he admitted them as modifications of the 

Powers. [Bat see what Sir W. Hamil- mind, and sappoaed, like Descartes and 

ton has said In Edinb. Rev., voL lii., and most others, that perception of external 

in his edition of Reid, p. 296 et alibi, otjects is representation, and not intnl- 

Though Amauld denied the teparaU «x- tlon.— 1847.] 
istenoe of ideas, as held by Malebrandie. 
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see all thkigs in Qod, was examined by Locke in a short 
piece, contained in the collection of his workp. It will 
readily be conceived that two philosophers, one emi- 
nently mystical, and endeavouring upon this highly 
transcendental theme to grasp in his mind and express 
in his language something beyond the faculties of man, 
the other as characteristically averse to mystery, and 
slow to admit anything without proof, would have 
hardly any common ground even to fight upon. Locke, 
therefore, does little else than complain that he cannot 
understand what Malebranche has advanced ; and most 
of his readers will probably find themselves in the same 
position. 

65. He had, however, an English supporter of some 

celebrity in his own age, Norris ; a disciple, 
and one of the latest we have had, of the Pla- 
tonic school of Henry More. The principal metaphy- 
sical treatise of Norris, his Essay on the Ideal World, 
was published in two parts, 1701 and 1702. It does not 
therefore come within our limits, Norris is more tho- 
roughly Platonic than Malebranche, to whom, however, 
he pays great deference, and adopts his fdndamental 
hypothesis of seeing all things in God. He is a writer 
of fine genius and a noble elevation of moral sentiments, 
such as predisposes men for the Platonic schemes of 
theosophy. He looked up to Augustin with as much 
veneration as to Plato, and respected, more perhaps 
than Malebranche, certainly more than the generality of 
English writers, the theological metaphysicians of the 
schools. With these he mingled some visions of a later 
mysticism. But his reasonings will seldom bear a close 
scrutiny. 

66. In the Thoughts of Pascal we find many striking 
p remarks on the logic of that science with which 

he was peculiarly conversant, and upon the 
general fotmdations of certainty. He had reflected 
deeply upon the sceptical objections to all human rea- 
soning, and, though sometimes out of a desire to elevate 
religious faith at its expense, he seems to consider them 
unanswerable, he was too clear-headed to believe them 
just. " Keason," he says, " confoimds the dogmatists, 
and nature the sceptics." ^ " We have an incapacity of 

^ (Euttcs de Paacal, voL Lp^ 206. 
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demonstration, which the one cannot overcome: we 
have a conception of truth which the others cannot dis- 
turb."' He throws out a notion of a more complete 
method of reasoning than that of geometry, wherein 
everything shall be demonstrated, which however he 
holds to be unattainable ;* and perhaps on this account 
he might think the cavils of pyrrhonism invincible by 
pure reason. But as he afterwards admits that we may 
have a full certainiy of propositions that cannot be de- 
monstrated, such as the infinity of number and space, 
and that such incapability of direct proof is rather a per- 
fection than a defect, this notion of a greater complete- 
ness in evidence seems neither clear nor consistent.* 

67. Geometry, Pascal observes, is almost the only 
subject as to which we find truths wherein all men 
agree. And one cause of this is that geometers alone 
regard the true laws of demonstration. These, as enu- 
memted by him, are eight in niunber. 1, To define 
nothing which cannot be expressed in clearer terms 
than those in which it is already expressed : 2. To leave 
no obscure or equivocal terms undefined : 3. To employ 
in the definition no terms not already known : 4. To 
omit nothing in the principles from which we argue 
unless we are sure it is granted : 6. To lay down no 
axiom which is not perfectly evident: 6. To demon- 
strate nothing which is as clear already as we can make 
it : 7. To prove everything in the least doubtful, by 
means of self-evident axioms, or of propositions already 
demonstrated ; 8. To substitute mentally the definition 
instead of the thing defined. Of these rules, he says, 
the first, fourth, and sixth are not absolutely neces- 
sary in order to avoid error, but the other five are indis- 
pensable. Yet, though they may be found in books of 
logic, none but the geometers have paid any regard to 
them. The authors of these books seem not to have 
entered into the spirit of their own precepts. All other 
rules than those he has given are useless or mischiev- 
ous; they contain, he says, the whole art of demon- 
stration." 

' p. 208. obscurity, mais an contraire leur extrSmo 

* Penates de PMcal, part i. art. 2. ^videuce, oe manque de preuve n'est pas 

t Coinme la cause qni les rend inca- tin d^faut, mais plutOt nne perrection. 

pables de d&nonstration n'est pas leur ^ CEuvres de Pascal, i. 66. 
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68. The reverence of Faaoal, like that of Malebranche, 
for what is established in religion does not extend to 
philosophy. We do not find in them, as we may some- 
times perceiye in the present day, all sorts of prejudices 
against the liberties of the hnman mind clustering to* 
gether like a herd of bats, by an instinctive association. 
He has the same idea as Bacon, that the ancients were 
properly the children among mankind. Not only each 
man, he says, advances daily in science, bat aU men 
collectively make a constant progress, so that all genera- 
tions of mankind during so many ages may be considered 
as one man, always subsisting and always learning ; and 
the old age of this universal man is not to be sought in 

. the period next to his birth, but in that which is most 
removed from it. Those we call ancients were truly 
novices in all things; and we who have added to all 
they knew the experience of so many succeeding ages, 
have a better claim to that antiquity which we revere 
in them. In this, with much ingenuity and much truth, 
there is a certain mixture of £Eillacy, which I shall not 
wait to point out. 

69. The genius of Pascal was admirably fitted for 
acute observation on the constitution of human nature, 
if he had not seen everything through a refracting 
mediiun of religious prejudice. When this does not 
interfere to bias his judgment he abounds with fine 
remarks, though always a little tending towards severity. 
One of the most usefid and original is the following : 
*' When we would show any one that he is mistaken, 
our best course is to observe on what side he considers 
the subject, for his view of it is generally right on this 
side, and admit to him that he is right so far. He will 
be satisfied with this acknowledgment that he was not 
wrong in his judgment, but only inadvertent in not 
looking at the whole ^ of the case. For we are less 
ashamed of not having seen the whole, than of being 
deceived in what we do see ; and this may perhaps arise 
from an impossibility of the understanding's being de- 
ceived in what it does see, just as the perceptions of the 
senses, as such, must be always true." * 

' GCnvres de Pascal, p. 149. Though contrary asserted {n other passages ; he If 
Pascal here says that the perceptions of ■ not uniformly consistent vfith hiniselt 
the senses are always true, we find the 
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70. The Cai*te8ian philosophy has been supposed to 
have produced a metaphysician very divergent g^inoia'B 
in most of his theory from that school, Benedict *''*****• 
Bpinosa. Ko treatise is written in a more rigidly geo- 
metrical method than his Ethics. It rests on definitions 
and axioms, from which the propositions are derived in 
close, brief, and usually perspicuous demonstrations. 
The few explanations he has thought necessary are con- 
tained in schoUa. Thus a fjEtbric is erected, astonishing 
and bewildering in its entire effect, yet. so regularly 
constructed, that the reader must pause and return on 
his steps to discover an error in the workmanship, while 
he cannot also but acknowledge the good faith and inti- 
mate persuasion of having attained the truth, which the 
acute and deep-reflecting author every where displays. 

71. Spinosa was bom in 1632 ; we find by his corre- 
spondence with OldCTiburg in 1661, that he its general 
had already developed his entire scheme, and orfj^aauty. 
in that with De Vries in 1663, the propositions of the 
Ethics are alluded to numerically, as we now read them,^ 
It was therefore the fruit of early meditation, as its fear- 
lessness, its general disregard of the slow process of 
observation, its unhesitating dogmatism, might lead us 
to expect. In what degree he had availed himself of 
prior writers is not evident ; with Descartes and Lord 
Bacon he was familiar, and from the former he had 
derived some leading tenets ; but he observes both in 
him and Bacon what he calls mistakes as to the first 
cause and origin of things, their ignorance of the real 
nature of the human mind, and of the true sources of 
error.* The pantheistic theory of Jordano Bruno is not 
very remote from that of Spinosa ; but the rhapsodies of 
tho Italian, who seldom aims at proof, can hardly have 
supplied much to the subtle mind of the Jew of Amster- 
dam. Buhle has given us an e^qposition of the Spino- 
sistio theory.* But several propositions in this I do not 
find in the author, and Bume has at least, without any 
necessity, entirely deviated from the arrangement he 

y l^inome Opera Posthtuna, p. 398, binnan» mentis non oognoTemnt .... 

460. veram cansttm erroris nuaquam operati 

' Cartes et Bacon tarn longfe a oogni- sunt, 

tlone prime caaste et originis omnium '^ Hist de la Fhilosophie, vol. iii. p. 

rermn aberranmt. . . . Veram aaturam 440. 
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found in the Ethics. This seems as unreasonable in a 
work so rigorously systematic, as it wotQd be in the 
elements of Euclid ; and I believe the following pages 
will prove more faithful to the text. But it is no easy- 
task to translate and abridge a writer of such extra- 
ordinary conciseness as well as subtlety; nor is it 
probable that my attempt will be intelligible to those 
who have not habituated themselves to metaphysical 
inquiry. 

72. The first book or part of the Ethics is entitled 
View of his Concerning God, and contains the entire theory 
metaphysi- of Spiuosa. It may even be said that this is 
ca eory. ^^^^^ ^ ^^ £^^ ^f ^j^^ £j^^ propositions ; which 

being granted, the rest could not easily be denied ; pre- 
senting, as they do, little more than new aspects of the 
former, or evident deductions from them. Upon eight 
definitions and seven axioms reposes this philosophical 
superstructure. A substance, by the third definition, is 
that, the conception of which does not require the con- 
ception of anything else as antecedent to it.* The attri- 
bute of a substance is whatever the mind perceives to 
constitute its essence.** The mode of a substance is its 
accident or affection, by means of which it is conceived.** 
In the sixth definition he says, I understand by the 
name of God a being absolutely infinite; that is, a 
substance consisting of infinite attributes, each of which 
expresses an eternal and infinite essence. Whatever 
expresses an essence, and involves no contradiction, 
may be predicated of an absolutely infinite being." The 
most important of the axioms are the following : From a 
given determinate cause the effect necessarily follows ; 
but if there be no determinate cause, no effect can 
follow. — The knowledge of an effect depends upon the 

y> Per substantiam intelHgQ id quod qaod eiiam oondpitar. 

in se est, et per se concipitur ; hoc est, * Per Deum intelllgo Ens absolute 

id ct^ns conceptas non indiget conceptn infinitum, hoc est, substantiam constan- 

alterius rei, a quo formari debeat The tern infinitts attrlbutis, quonun unum- 

last words are omitted by Spinosa in a quodque eteraam et inflnitam essentiam 

letter to De Vries (p. 463), where he exprimit Dioo absolute infinitum, non 

repeats this definition. autem in suo genere ; quicquid enim in 

*' Per attributum fntelUgo id quod in- suo genere tantum infinitum est, infinita 

tellectus de sabstantiA percipit, tanquam de eo attributa negare poesumus ; quod 

qlusdem essentiam oonstituens. autem absolute infinitum est, ad ejus 

d Per modum intelligo substantiffi essentiam pertinet, quicquid essentiam 

affectiones, slve id, quod in alio es.t* per exprimit et negationem nullam involvU. 
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knowledge of the cause, and includes it. — ^Things that 
have nothing in common with each other cannot he 
imderstood by means of each other ; that is, the concep- 
tion of one does not include that of the other. — A true 
idea must agree with its object.' 

73. Spinosa proceeds to his demonstrations upon the 
basis of these assumptions alone. Two substances, having 
different attributes, have nothing in common with each 
other ; and hence one cannot be the cause of the other, 
since one may be conceived without involving the coi>- 
ception of the other; but an effect cannot be conceived 
without involving the knowledge of the cause.^ It 
seems to be in this fourth axiom, and in the proposition 
grounded upon it, that the fundamental fallacy lurks. 
The relation between a cause and effect is surely some- 
thing different from our perfect comprehension of it, or 
indeed from our having any knowledge of it at all; 
much lees can the contrary assertion be deemed axio- 
matic. But if we should concede this postulate, it 
might perhaps be very difficult to resist the subsequent 
proofs, so ingeniously and with such geometrical rigour 
are they arranged. 

74. Two or more things cannot be distinguished, 
except by the diversity of their attributes, or by that 
of their modes. For there is nothing out of ourselves 
except substances and their modes. But there canndt 
be two substances of the same attribute, since there 
would be no means of distinguishing them except their 
modes or affections; and every substance, being prior 
in order of time to its modes, may be considered inde- 
pendently of them; hence two such substances could 
not be distinguished at all. One substance therefore 
cannot be the cause of another ; for they cannot have 
the same attribute, that is, anything in common with 
one another.** Every substance therefore is self-caused ; 
that is, its essence implies its existence.' It is also 
necessarily infinite, for it would otherwise be termi- 
nated by some other of the same nature and necessarily 
existing; but two substances cannot have the same 
attribute, and therefore cannot both possess necessary 
existence.^ The more reality or existence any being 

f Axiomata, ML !▼. v. and vl. l» Prop. v\. 1 Prop. vU. 

S Prop. il. and iii. k Prop. viiL 
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posseflses, flie more attributes are to he ascribed to it. 
This, he says, appears by the definition of an attribute.™ 
The proof however is surely not manifest, nor do we 
clearly apprehend what he meani by degrees of reality 
or existence. But of this theorem he was very proud. 
I look upon the demonstration, he says in a letter, as 
capital (palmariam), that the more attributes we ascribe 
to any being, the more we are compelled to acknowledge 
its existence ; that is, the more we conceive it as trae 
and not a mere chimera.* And from this he derived the 
real existence of Gk)d, though the former proof seems 
collateral to it. God, or a substance consisting of infi- 
nite attributes, each expressing an eternal and infinite 
power, necessarily exists." For such an essence involves 
existence. And, besides this, if anything does not exist, 
a cause must be given for its non-existence, since this 
requires one as much as existence itself.' The cause 
may be either in the nature of the thing, as, e. gr. a 
square circle cannot exist by the circle's nature, or in 
something extrinsic. But neither of these can prevent 
the existence of Gk>d. The later propositions in Spinosa 
are chiefly obvious corollaries from the definitions and 
a few of tiie first propositions which contain the whole 
theory, which he proceeds to expand. 

75. There can be no substance but God. Whatever 
is, is in Gk)d, and nothing can be conceived without 
God.*^ For he is the sole substance, and modes cannot 
be conceived without a substance ; but besides substance 
and mode nothing exists. God is not corporeal, but 
body is a mode of God, and therefore uncreated. Grod 
is the permanent, but not the transient cause of all 
things.' He is the 'efficient cause of theiY essence, as 
well as their existence, since otherwise their essence 
might be conceived without God, which has been shown 
to be absurd. Thus particular things are but the affec- 
tions of God's attributes, or modes in which they are 
determinately expressed.' 

^ Prop. iz. definition of a man does not involve it. 

n p. 463. This is in the letter to De Prop. viii. SchoL U. 

A'rles. above quoted. i Prop. xir. 

** Prop. xL ' Dens est omninm fenim camia im* 

P If twenty men exist, neither more manens, sed non transiens. Prop, xviii. 

nor less, an extrinsic reason must be * P^* zxy, and CoroU. 
glvoi for this precise number, since the 
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76. ThiJB pantheistic scheme is the fruitful mother of 
many paradoxes, upon which Spinosa proceeds to dwell* 
There is no contingency, but eyerything is determined 
by the necessity of the divine nature, both as to its 
existence and operation; nor conld anything be pro* 
duced by God otherwise than as it is.' His power is 
the same as his essence; for he is the necessary causa 
both of himself and of all things, and it is as impossible 
for us to conceive him not to act as not to exist." God, 
considered in the attributes of his infinite substance, is 
the same as nature, that is, natttra naturans ; but nature, 
in another sense, or naJtura naturaia, expresses but the 
modes nnder which the divine attributes appear.' And 
inteUigence, ccmsidered in act, even though infinite, 
should be referred to natura naturata ; for intelligence, 
in this sense, is but a mode of thinking, which can only 
be conceived by means of our conception of thinking in 
the abstract, that is, by an attribute of God.^ The 
faculty of thinking, as distinguished from the act, as 
also iliose of desiring, loving, and the rest, Spinosa ex* 
plicitly denies to exist at all. 

77. In an appendix to the first chapter, De Deo, 
Spinosa controverts what he calls the prejudice about 
final causes. Men are bom ignorant of causes, but 
merely conscious of their own appetites, by which they 
desire their own good. Hence they only care for the 
final cause of their own actions or those of others, and 
inquire no farther when they are satisfied about these. 
And finding many things in themselves and in nature, 
serving as means to a certain good, which things they 
know not to be provided by themselves, they have be- 
lieved that some one has provided them, aiding from 
the analogy of the means which they in other instances 
themselves employ. Hence they have imagined gods, 
and these gods they suppose to consult the good of men 
in order to be worshipped by them, and have devised 
every mode of superstitious devotion to ensure the favour 
of these divinities. And finding in the midst of so many 
beneficial things in nature not a few of an opposite effect, 
they have ascribed them to the anger of the gods on 

t Prop. zxix.-zzziii. ' Schol. in ptxn^ xxix. 

^ Propb xxxiz^ aud part U. prop. iil. ^ Prop. zxxJ. The atheism of Spinoea 
ScboL is manifest from this single proposition. 
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account of the neglect of men to worship them; nor 
has experience of calamities idling alike on the pious 
and impious cured them of this belief, choosing rather 
to acknowledge their ignorance of the reason why good 
and evil are thus distributed, than to give up their 
theory. Spinosa thinks the hypothesis of final causes 
refuted by his proposition that all things happen by 
eternal necessity. Moreover, if God were to act for an 
end, he must desire somethhig which he wants ; for it 
is acknowledged by theologians that he acts for his own 
sake, and not for the sake of things created. 

78. Men having satisfied themselves that all things 
were created for them, have invented names to distin- 
guish that 88 good which tends to their benefit ; and be- 
lieving themselves free, have gotten the notions of right 
and wrong, praise and dispraise. And when they can 
easily apprehend and recollect the relations of things, 
they call them well ordered, if not, ill ordered ; and then 
say that God created all things in order, as if order were 
any thing except in regard to our imagination of it ; and 
thus they ascribe imagination to God himself, unless they 
mean that he created things for the sake of our imagining 
them. 

. 79. It has been sometimes doubted whether the Spi- 
nosistic philosophy excludes altogether an infinite intel- 
ligence. That it rejects a moral providence or creative 
mind is manifest in every proposition. His Deity could 
at most be but a cold passive intelligence, lost to our 
understandings and feelings in its metaphysical infinity. 
It was not, however, in fact so much as this. It is true 
that in a few passages we find what seems at first a dim 
recognition of the fundamental principle of theism. In 
one of his letters to Oldenburg, he asserts an infinite 
power of thinking, which, considered in its infinity, em- 
braces all nature as its object, and of which the thoughts 
proceed according to the order of nature, being its corre- 
lative ideas.' But afterwards he rejected the term, 

* Statuo dari in natnrft potentiam usual candour, Agnosco interim, id qncd 

inflnitam cogitandi quae quatenus infi- summam mihi praebet satisfiustionem et 

nita in se coniinei totam natnram ob- mentis tranqniltitatem, concta potentla 

jecUv^ et ci^us cogitationes procedunt Entis Bumme perfect! et ijus immutabiU 

eodem modo ac natura, ejus niminun ita fieri decreta p. 498. 'What follows 

edictum. p. 441. In another place he is in the same strain. Bat Spinosa had 

•ays, perhaps at aome expense of his wrought himself up, like Bruno, to a 
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power of tkLnking, altogether. The first proposition of 
the second paxt of the Ethics, or that entitled On the 
Mind, runs thus : Thought is an attribute of God, or» 
God is a thinking being. Yet this, when we look at 
the demonstration, vanishes in an abstraction destruc- 
tive of personality.* And in fact we cannot reflect at 
all on lie propositions already laid down by Spinosa, 
without perceiving that they annihilate every possible 
hypothesis in which the being of a God can be intel- 
ligibly stated. 

80. The second book of the Ethics begins, like the 
first, with definitions and axioms. Body he defines to . 
be a certain and detenninate mode expressing ibe essence 
of God, considered as extended. The essence of anything 
he defines to be that, according to the affirmation or ne- 
gation of which the thing exists or otherwise. An idea 
is a conception which the mind forms as a thinking 
being. And he would rather say conception than per- 
ception, because the latter seems to imply the presence 
of an object. In the third axiom he says. Modes of 
thinking, such as love, desire, or whatever name we may 
give to the affections of the mind, cannot exist without 
an idea of their object, but an idea may exist with no 
other mode of thinking.^ And in the fifth : We perceive 
no singular things besides bodies and modes of thinking ; 
thus distinguishing, like Locke, between ideas of sensa- 
tion and of reflection. 

81, Extension, by the second proposition, is an attri- 
bute of God as well as thought. As it follows from the 
infinite extension of God, that all bodies are portions of 
his substance, inasmuch as they cannot be conceived 
without it, so all particular acts of intelligence are por-: 
tions of God's infinite intelligence, and thus all things 
are in him. Man is not a substance, but something which 
is in God, and cannot be conceived without hiTn ; that is^. 

my^tical peraonificatioii ot his infinite Dei attributis quod Dei fleternom et in- 

uDity. finitaxa essentiam ezprimit, sive Deus. 

* Singalares cogitationes, sive hsec et est res cogitans. 

ilia cogitatio, modi sunt, qui Dei naturam h Modi cogitandi, ut amor, cupiditas, 

certo et detenninate modo exprimunt. vel quocunque nomine affectus animi in- 

Competit ergo Dei attributam, ci\jus aigniuntur, non dantur nisi in ecdcm 

conceptom singulares omnes cogitation^ individuo detur idea rei amatte, deside- 

involvunt, per quod etiapi concipiuntar. ratte, &c. At idea .dari potest, quamvi^ 

JSst igitar cogitatio unuijoi ex iAfinitis nullos alius detur cogitandi modus. 
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an affection or mode of tbe divine substance expressing 
its nature in a determinate manner.* The human mind 
is not a substance, but an idea constitutes its actual being, 
and it must be the idea of an existing thing/ In this he 
plainly loses sight of the percipient in the perception ; 
Dut it was the inevitable result of the fundamental so- 
phisms of Spinosa to annihilate personal consciousness. 
The human mind, he afterwards asserts, is part of the 
infinite intellect of God ; and when we saj, the mind 

Eerceives this or that, it is only that God, not as infinite, 
ut so &r as he constitutes ike essence of the human 
mind, has such or such ideas.* 

82. The object of the human mind is body actually 
existing.' He proceeds to explain the connexion of the 
human body with the mind, and the association of ideas. 
But in all this, advancing always syntheticcJly and by 
demonstiation, he becomes frequently obscure if not 
sophistical. The idea of the human mind is in God, 
and is united to the mind itself in the same manner as 
the latter is to the body.' The obscurity and subtilty 
of this proposition are not relieved by the demonstra- 
tion ; but in some of these passages we may observe a 
singular approximation to the theory of Malebranche. 
Bo^, though with very different tenets on the highest 
Subjects, had been trained in the same school ; and if 
Spinosa had brought himself to acknowledge the per- 
sonal distinctness of the Supreme Being from his intel- 
ligent creation, he might have passed for one of those 
mystical theosophists who were not averse to an objective 
pantheism. 

83. The mind does not know itself, except so far as it 
receives ideas of the affections of the body.^ But the^e 
ideas of sensation do not give an adequate knowledge of 
an external body, nor of the human body itself.* The 
mind therefore has but an inadequate and confused know- 

* Prop. X. ' Prop. xiii. 

d Quod actoale meutis bmnaiiB esse s Mentis humaim datnr etiEan in Deo 

ooDstituit, nihil aliad e^t quam idea rei idea, sive cognitio, quae in Deo eodem 

alicc^us singalaris actu existentis. This modo eeqnitur, et ad Deam eodem modo 

is an anticipation of what we find in lefertcur, ac idea sive cognido coxjiorii 

Home's Treatise on Homan Nature, the hnmani. Prop, xx, Hec mentis idea 

negation of a sabetance, or Ego, to whldi eodem modo nuita est moiti, ao ipsa 

paradox no one can come except a uro* mens unlta est coipori. 

fessed metaphysician. h Prop, xxiii. 

* Prop. xL, ooroU. 1 Firop. xxv. 
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ledge of anything, so long as it judges only by fortnitous 
perceptions ; but may attain one clear and distinct by 
internal reflection and comparison.^ No positive idea 
can be called false ; for there can be no sncb idea without 
God, and all ideas in God are true, that is, correspond 
with their object." Falsity, therefore, consists in that 
privation of truth which arises from inadequate ideas. 
An adequate idea he has defined to be one which con- 
tains no incompatibility, without regard to the reality of 
its supposed correlative object. 

84. All bodies agree in some things, or have something 
in common : of these all men have adequate ideas ;" and 
this is the origin of what are called common notions, 
which all men possess ; as extension, duration, number. 
But to explain the nature of universals, Spinosa observes, 
that the human body can only form at the same time a 
certain number of distinct images ; if this number be ex- 
ceeded, they become confused ; and as the mind perceives 
distinctly just so many images as can be formed in the 
body, when these are confused the mind will also per- 
ceive them confusedly, and will comprehend them under 
one attribute, as Man, Horse, Dog ; the mind perceiving 
a number of such images, but not their differences of 
stature, colours, and the like. And these notions will 
bot be alike in all minds, varying according to the fre- 
quency with which the parts of the complex image have 
occurred. Thus those who have contemplated most fre- 
quently the erect figure of man will think of him as a 
perpendicular animal, others as two-legged, others as 
unfeathered, others as rational. Hence so many disputes 
among philosophers who have tried to explain natural 
things by mere images.** 

85. Thus we form universal ideas ; first by singulars, 
represented by the senses confusedly, imperfectly, and 
disorderly ; secondly, by signs, that is, by associating 
the remembrance of thin^ with words ; both of which 
he calls imagination, or primi generis cognitio ; thirdly, 
by what he calls reason, or secundi generis cognitio ; 
and fourthly, by intuitive knowledge, or tertii generis 
cognitio.P Knowledge of the first kind, or imagination, 
is the only source of error ; the second and third being 



k SchoU prop> zxix. 

^ Prop, zzxii., ^pcxiii., xxxr. 
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necessarily true.** These alone enable ns to distingmsh 
truth from falsehood. Beason contemplates things not 
as contingent but necessary; and whoever has a true 
idea, knows certtunly that his idea is true. Every idea 
of a singular existing thing involves the eternal and 
infinite being of God. For nothing can be conceived 
without God, and the ideas of all things, having God for 
their cause, considered under the attribute of which they 
are modes, must involve the conception of the attribute, 
that is, the being of Grod.' 

86. It is highly necessary to distinguish images, ideas, 
and words, which many confound. Those who think 
ideas consist in images which they perceive, fEuncy that 
ideas of which we can form no image are but arbitrary 
figments. They look at ideas as pictures on a tablet, 
and hence do not understand that an idea, as such, 
involves an affirmation or negation. And those who 
confound words with ideas, £Eincy they can will some- 
thing contrary to what they perceive, because they can 
affirm or deny it in words. But these prejudices will 
be laid aside by him who reflects that thought does not 
involve the conception of extension ; and therefore that 
an idea, being a mode of thought, neither consists in 
images nor in words, the essence of which consists 
in corporeal motions, not involving the conception of 
thought.' 

87. The human mind has an adequate knowledge of 
the eternal and infinite being of God. But men cannot 
imagine God as they can bodies, and hence have not that 
clear perception of his being which they have of that of 
bodies, and have also perplexed themselves by associating 
the word God with sensible images, which it is hcoxl to 
avoid. This is the chief source of all error, that men do 
not apply names to things rightly. For they do not err 
in their own minds, but in this application ; as men who 
cast up wrong see different numbers in their minds &om 
those in the true result.' 

88. The mind has no free will, but is determined by a 
oause, which itself is determined by some other, and so 

4 Prop, xli., zlii. et aaqtient. orimitar oontTOYersiflB, nempe, quia Ino* 

• Prop. zly. mines mentem snam doq recte ezpllcaat^ 

* SchoL prop. xlix. Tel quia alterlns mentem male interpret 
( Ftop. zlvil. Atqne bine pleneque tantor. 
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for ever. For the mind is but a mode of thinking, and 
therefore cannot be the free cause of its own actions. 
Nor has it any absolute faculty of loving, desiring, un- 
derstanding ; these being only metaphysical abstractions." 
Will and understanding are one and the same thing ; and 
volitions are only affirmations or negations, each of which 
belongs to Ihe essence of the idea afi&rmed or denied.' 
In this there seems to be not only an extraordinary 
deviation from common language, but an absence of any 
meaning which, to my apprehension at least, is capable 
of being given to his words. Yet we have seen some- 
thing of the same kind said by Malebranche; and it 
will also be found in a recently published work of Cud- 
worth,'^ a writer certainly uninfluenced by either of 
these, so that it may be suspected df having some older 
authority. 

89. In the third part of this treatise, Spinosa comes 
to the consideration of the passions. Most who 

have written on moral subjects, he says, have ^iSl^o? 
rather treated man as something out of nature, action Mid 
or as a kind of imperium in imperio, than as ^**** ^°' 
part of the general order. They have conceived him to 
enjoy a power of disturbing that order by his own deter- 
mination, and ascribed his weakness and inconstimcy not 
to the necessary laws of the system, but to some strange 
defect in himself, which they cease not to lament, de- 
ride, or execrate. But the acts of mankind, and the 
passions from which they proceed, are in reality but 
links in the series, and proceed in harmony with the 
common laws of universal nature. 

90. We are said to act when anything takes place 
within us, or without us, for which we are an adequate 
cause ; that is, when it may be explained by means of 
our own nature alone. We are said to be acted upon, 
when anything takes place within us which cannot 
wholly be explained by our own nature. The affections 
of the body which increase or diminish its power of 
action, and the ideas of those affections, he denominates 
passions (affectus). Neither the body can determine the 
mind to thinking, nor can the mind determine the body 

" Prop. xlviiL wiU (1838), p. 20, where the wiU and 

' Prop. zlix. ondeiBtaniUng are purposely, and, I 

' See Codworth's Treatise on Free- think, very emneoui^ oonfoanded. 

12 
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to motion or rest. For all that takes place in body must 
be caused by God, considered under his attribute of ex* 
tension, and all that takes place in mind must be caused 
by God under his attribute of thinking. The mind and 
body are but one thing, considered under different attri- 
butes ; the order of action and passion in the body being 
the same in nature with that of action and passion in the 
mind. But' men, though ignorant how far the natural 
powers of the body reach, ascribe its operations to the 
determination of the mind, veiling their ignorance in 
specious words. For if they all^e that the body cannot 
act without the mind, it may be answered that iiie mind 
cannot think till it is impelled by the body, nor are the 
volitions of the mind anything else than its appetites, 
which are modified by the body. 

91. All things endeavour to continue in their actual 
being; this endeavour being nothing else than their 
essence, which causes them to be, until some exterior 
cause destroys their being. The mind is conscious of 
itB own endeavour to continue as it is, which is, in other 
words, the appetite that seeks self-preservation ; what the 
mind is thus conscious of seeking it judges to be good, 
and not inversely. Many things increase or diminish 
the power of action in the body ; and all such things 
have a corresponding effect on the power of thinking in 
the mind. Thus it undergoes many changes, and passes 
through different stages of more or less perfect power of 
thinking. Joy is the name of a passion, in which the 
mind passes to a greater perfection or power of thinking ; 
grief, one in which it passes to a less. Spinosa, in the 
rest of this book, deduces all the passions from these two 
and from desire ; but as the development of his theory 
is rather long, and we have already seen that its basis is not 
quite intelligible, it will be unnecessary to dwell longer 
upon the subject. His analysis of the passions may be 
compared with that of Hobbes. 

92. Such is the metaphysical theory of Spinosa, in as 
Character of concise a form as I have found myself able to 
spinofiism. derive it from his Ethics. It is a remarkable 
proof, and his moral system will fumiBh another, how an 
undeviating adherence to strict reasoning may lead a 
man of great acuteness and sincerity from the paths of 
truth. Spinosa was truly what Voltaire has with rather 
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less justice called Clarke, a reasoning machine. A few 
leading theorems, too hastily taken up as axiomatic, wore 
sufficient to make him sacrifice, with no compromise or 
hesitation, not only every principle of religion and moral 
right, but the clear intuitive notions of common sense. 
If there are two axioms more indisputable than any 
others, they are, that ourselves exist, and that our ex- 
istence, simply considered, is independent of any other 
being. Yet both these are lost in the pantheism of 
Spinosa, as they had always been in that delusive reverie 
of the' imagination. In asserting that the being of the 
human mind consists in the idea of an existing thing pre« 
sented to it, this subtle metaphysician fell into the error 
of the school which he most disdained, as deriving all 
knowledge from perception, that of ^e Aristotelians. 
And, extending this confusion of consciousness with 
perception to the infbiite substance, or substratum of 
particular ideas, he was led to deny it the self, or con- 
scious personality, without which the name of Deity can 
only be given in a sense deceptive of the careless reader, 
and inconsistent with the use of language. It was an 
equally legitimate consequence of his original sophism to 
deny all moral agency, in the sense usually received, to 
.the human mind, and even, as we have seen, to confoimd 
action and passion themselves, in all but name, as mere 
phsenomena in the eternal sequence of things. 

93, It was one great error of Spinosa to entertain too 
arrogant a notion of the human faculties, in which, by 
dint of his own subtle demonstrations, he pretended to 
show a capacity of adequately comprehending the nature 
of what he denominated God. And this was accompanied 
by a rigid dogmatism, no one proposition being stated 
with hesitation, by a disregard of experience, at least as 
the basis of reasoning, and by an uniform preference of 
the synthetic method. Most of those, he says, who have 
turned their minds to those subjects have fallen into 
error, because they have not begun with the contempla- 
tion of the divine nature, which both in itself and in 
order of knowledge is first, but with sensible things, 
which ought to have been last. Hence he seems to 
have reckoned Bacon, and even Descartes, mistaken in 
their methods. 

94. All pantheism must have originated in overstrain- 
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ing tlie infinity of the divine attributes till the moral 
part of religion was annihilated in its metaphysics. It 
was the corruption, or rather, if we may venture the 
phrase, the suicide of theism ; nor could this theory have 
arisen, except where we know it did arise, among those 
who had elevated their conceptions above the vulgar 
polytheism that surrounded them to a sense of the unity 
of tiie Divine nature. 

95. Spinosa does not essentially differ from the pan- 
theists of old. He conceived, as they had done, that the 
infinity of God required the exclusion of all oth^r sub- 
stance ; Ihat he was infinite a6 omni parte, and not only 
in certain senses. And probably the loose and hyper- 
bolical tenets of the schoolmen, derived from ancient 
philosophy, ascribing, as a matter of course, a meta- 
physicad infinity to all the divine attributes, might 
appear to sanction those primary positions, from which 
Spinosa, unfettered by religion, even in outward pro- 
fession, went on '^ sounding his dim and perilous 
track *' to the paradoxes that have thrown discredit on 
his name. He had certainly built much on the notion 
that the essence or definition of the Deity involved 
his actuality or existence, to which Descartes had given 
vogue. 

96. Notwithstanding the leading errors of this philo- 
sopher, his clear and acute understanding perceived many 
things which baffle ordinary minds. Thus he well saw 
and well stated the immaterialrty of thought. Oldenburg, 
in one of his letters, had demurred to this, and reminded 
Spinosa that it was still controverted whether thought 
might not be a bodily motion, "Be it so," replied the 
other, ** though I am far from admitting it ; but at least 
you must allow that extension, so far as extension, is not 
the same as thought." * It is from inattention to this 
simple truth that all materialism, as it has been called, 
has sprung. Its advocates confound the union between 
thinking and extension or matter (be it, if they will, an 
indissoluble one) with the identity of the two, which is 
absurd and inconceivable. ** Body," says Spinosa, in one 
of his definitions, " is not terminated by thinking, nor 

' At ais, forte cogltatio est actas cor- qnoad ezteoslonem, non esse cogitatio- 
porens. Sit, quaxnvis nullns ooocedam ; nem. Epist. iv. 
led hoc unum non negabis, extensionem 
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ihinkmg by body." • This, also, does not ill express the 
fundamental difference of matter and mind ; there is an 
incommensurability about them, which prevents one from 
bounding the other, because they can never be placed in 
juxtaposition. 

97. England, about the era of the Eestoration, began 
to make a stru^le against the metaphysical oianviA 
creed of the Aristotelians, as well as against scepsis 
their natural philosophy. A remarkable work, ^ 

but one so scarce as to be hardly known at all, except by 
name, was published by Glanvil in 1661, with the title, 
The Vanity of Dogmatizing. A second edition, in 1665, 
considerably altered, is entitled Scepsis Scientifica.* 
This edition has a dedication to the Boyal Society, which 
comes in place of a fancifdl preface, wherein he had ex- 
patiated on the bodily and mental perfections of his pro- 
toplast, the father of mankind.** But in proportion to 
the extravagant language he employs to extol Adam 
before his lapse is the depreciation of his unfortunate 
posterity, not, as conmion among theologians, with 
respect to their moral nature, but to their reasoning 
faculties. The scheme of Glanvil's book is to display 
the ignorance of man, and especially to censure the 
Peripatetic philosophy of the schools. It is, he says, 
captious and verbal, and yet does not adhere itself to any 
constant sense of words, but huddles together insigni- 
ficant terms and unintelligible definitions ; it deals with 
controversies, and seeks for no new discovery or physical 
truth. Nothing, he says, can be demonstrated but when 
the contrary is impossible, and of this there are not many 

* Corpus didtar flnitom, quia aliud have credit) showed him much of the 
■emper mi^Jus candirimiis. Sic oogitatio celestial magniflcenoe and bravery with- 
alia oogitati<Hie terminator. At corpus out a Galileo's tube ; and it is most pro- 
noQ terminatur cogitatione, nee oogitatio bable that his naked eyes could reach 
oorpore. near as much of this upper world as we 

b This book, I believe, espedaUy in with all the advantages qf art It may 

the second edition, is exceedingly scarce, be it was as absurd even in the Judg- 

The editors, however, of the Biographia ment of his senses, that the sun an4 stars 

Britannica, art Olanvil. had seen it, and should be so very much leas than this 

«lio Dugald Stewart The first edition, globe, as the contrary seems in ours : and 

or Vanity of Dogmatizing, is in the Bod- it is not unlikely that he had as clear 

leian Oatalogne, and botti are in the a perception of the earth's motion as we 

British Museum. have of its quiescence." p. 5, edit 1661. 

* Thus, among other eztravagaDces In the second edition, he still adheres to 
worthy of the Talmud, he says, "Adam the hypothesis of intellectual degeneracy, 
needed no spectacles. The acnteness of but atates it with less of rhapsody 

his natural optki 0^ conjecture may 
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iustanoes. He launches into a strain of wliat may be 
called scepticism ; but answered his purpose in combat- 
ing the dogmatic spirit still unconqnered in our aca- 
demical schools. Glanvil had studied the new philo« 
sophy, and speaks with ardent eidogy of *' that miracle of 
men, the illustrious Descartes." Many, if not most, of his 
ovsa speculations are tinged with a Cartesian colouring. 
He was, however, far more sceptical than Descartes, or 
even than Malebranche. Some passages from so rare and so 
acute a work may deserve to be chosen, both for theii* 
own sakes and in order to display the revolution which 
was at work in speculative philosophy. 

98. ^^ In the unions which we understand the extremes 
are reconciled by interceding participations of natnreB 
which have somewhat of either. But body and spirit 
stand at such a distance in their essential compositions 
that to suppose an uniter> of a middle construction that 
should partake of some of the qualities of both is un- 
warranted by any of our faculties, yea, most absonous to 
our reasons ; since there is not any the least afGnity be- 
twixt length, breadth, and thickness, and apprehension, 
judgment, and discourse ; the former of which are the 
most immediate results, if not essentials of matter^ the 
latter of spirit." ^ 

99. " How is it, and by what art does it (the soul)- 
read that such an image or stroke in matter (whether- 
that of her vehicle or of the brain, the case is the same) 
signifies such an object ? Did we learn an alphabet in 
our embryo state ? And how comes it to pass that we 
are not aware of any such congenite apprehensions? We 
know what we know ; but do we know any more ? That 
by diversity of motions we should spell out figures, dis- 
tances, magnitudes^ colours, things not resembled by 
them, we must attribute to some secret deduction. But 
what this deduction should be, or by what medium this 
knowledge is advanced, is as dark as ignorance. One 
that hath not the knowledge of letters may see the 
figures, but comprehends not the meaning included in ' 
them : an infant may hear the sounds and see the motion 
of the lips, but hath no conception conveyed by them, 
not knowing what they are intended to signify. So our 

d Scepsis Scientifica, p. I6< We have just seen something similar in Spinosa. 
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souls, though they might have perceived the motions and 
images themselves by simple sense, yet without some 
implicit inference it seems inconceivable how by that 
means they should apprehend their antitypes. The strik- 
ing of divers filaments of the brain cannot well be sup- 
posed to represent distances, except some kind of infe* 
rence be allotted us in our £BLCulties ; the concession, of 
which will only stead us as a refiige for ignorance, when 
we shall meet what we would seem to shun." • Glanvil, 
in this forcible statement of the heterogeneity of sensa- 
tions with the objects that suggest them, has but trod in 
the steps of the whole Cartesian school, but he did not 
mix this up with those crude notions that halt half-way 
between immaterialism and its opposite; and after^ 
wards well exposes the theories of accounting for the 
memory by means of images in Hie brain, which, in 
various ways, Aristotle, Descartes, Digby, Gassendi, and 
Hobbes had propounded, and which we have seen bo 
favourite a speculation of Malebranche. 

100. It would be easy to quote many parc^raphs of 
tmcommon vivacity and acuteness from this forgotten 
treatise. The style is eminently spirited and eloquent ; 
a little too figurative, like that of Locke, but less blame- 
ably, because Glanvil is rather destroying than building 
up. Every bold and original thought of others finds a 
"v^ing reception in Glanvil's mind ; and Ids confident 
impetuous style gives them an air of novelty which 
makes them pass for his own. He stands forward as a 
mutineer against authority, against educational pre- 
judice, against reverence for antiquity.' No one thinks 
more intrepidly for himself; and it is probable that, 
even in what seems mere superstition, he had been rather 

* r. 22, 23. trath is the world's nan-age. Antiqnitaa 

f " Now if we inquire the reMon why bbbcoU est Juventas mundL 'Twos this 

the mathematics and mechanic arts have vain idolizing of authors which gave 

80 much got the start in growth of other birth to that silly vanity of impertinent 

sciences, we shall find it probably re- citations, and inducing authority in 

solved into thisasone considerable cause, things neither requiring nor deservii^ 

that their progress hath not been re- it— Methinks it is a pitiftil piece of 

tarded by that reverential awe of former knowledge that can be learned firom an 

discoveries, which hath been so great a index, and a poor amUtion to be rich in 

lilndranoe to theoretical improvements, the inventory of another's treasure. To 

For, as the noble Lord Verulam hath boast a memory, the most that these 

noted, we have a mistaken apprehenidon pedants can aim at, is but a humble 

Of antiquity, calling that so whidi in ostentation." p. 104. 
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misled by some paradoxical hypothesis of his own ardent, 
genius than by slavishly treading in the steps of others." 

101. Glanvil sometimes quotes Lord Bacon, but he 
seems to haTo had the ambition of contending with the 
Novum Organum in some of his brilliant passages, and has 
really developed the doctrine of idols with uncommon 
penetration, as well as force of language. *' Our initial 
age is like ihe melted wax to the prepared seal, capable 
of any impression from the documents of our teachers. 
The half-moon or cross are indifferent to its reception ; 
and we may with equal facility write on this rasa tabula 
Turk or Christian. To determine this indifferency, our 
first task is to learn the creed of our country, and our 
next to maintain it. We seldom examine our receptions 
more than children do their catechisms, but by a careless 
greediness swallow all at a venture. For implicit faith is 
a virtue where orthodoxy is the object. Some will not be 
at the trouble of a trial, others are scared from attempt- 
ing it. If we do, 'tis not by a sunbeam or ray of light, 
but by a flame that is kindled by our affections, and fed 
by the fuel of our anticipations. And thus, like the 
hermit, we think the sun ehines nowhere but in our cell, 
and all the world to be darkness but ourselves. We 
judge truth to be circumscribed by the confines of our 
belief and the doctrines we were brought up in." ** Few 
books, I think, are more deserving of being reprinted 
than the Scepsis Scientifica of Glanvil. 

102. Another bold and able attack was made on the 
His Plus ancient philosophy by. Glanvil in his "Plus 
Ultra. Ultra, or the Progress and Advancement of 
Knowledge since the Days of Aristotle. 1668." His 
tone is peremptory and imposing, animated and intrepid, 
such as befits a warrior in literature. Yet he was rather 
acute by nature than deeply versed in learning, and talks 
of Vieta and Descartes's algebra so as to show he had 
little knowledge of the science, or of what they had done 

8 ** That the fancy of one man shoald poees a subtle ether (like that of the mo* 

bind the thoughts of another, and deter- dem Mesmerists) to be the medium of 

mine them to their particular ottJ^ts, will communication in such cases; and had 

be thought impossible ; which yet, if we also a notion of explaining these syvapai' 

look deeply into the matter, wants not thies by help of the anima mundi, or 

its probability." p. 146. He dwells more mundane spiritp 

on this, but the passage is too long to h p. 95. 
extract It is remarkaUe that he sup- 
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for it.* His animosity against Aristotle is unreasonable ; 
and he was plainly an incompetent judge of that philo- 
sopher's general deserts. Of Bacon and Boyle he speaks 
with jnst eulogy. Nothing can be more free and bold 
than Glanvil's assertion of the privilege of judging for 
himself in religion ; ^ and he had doubtless a perfect 
right to believe in witchcraft. 

103. George Dalgamo, a native of Aberdeen, con- 
ceived and, as it seemed to him, carried into t^j^^ 
effect, the idea of an universal language and *^**™*** 
character. His Ars Signorum, vulgo Character Univer- 
salis et Lingua Philosophica, Lond. 1661, is dedicated 
to Charles IL, in this philosophical character, which 
must have been as great a mystery to the sovereign as 
to his subjects. This dedication is followed by a royal 
proclamation in good English, inviting all to study this 
nsefiil art, which had been recommended by divers 
learned men, Wilkins, Wallis, Ward, and others, *' judg- 
ing it to be of singular use for facilitating the matter of 
communication and intercourse between people of dif- 
ferent languages." The scheme of Dalgamo is fanda- 
mentally bad, in that he assumes himself, or the authors 
he follows, to have given a complete distribution of all 
things and ideas ; after which his language is only an 
artificial scheme of symbols. It is evident that until 
objects are truly classified, a representative method of 
signs can only rivet and perpetuate error. We have but 
to look at his tabular synopsis to see that his ignorance 
of physics, in the largest sense of the word, renders his 
scheme deficient ; and he has also committed the error 
of adopting the combinations of the ordinary alphabet, 
with a little help from the Greek, which, even with his 
slender knowledge of species, soon leave him incapable 
of expressing them. But Dalgamo has several acute 
remarks ; and it deserves especially to be observed that 
he anticipated the famous discovery of the Dutch philo- 
logers, namely, that all other parts of speech may be 
reduced to the notm, dexterously, if not successfully, 
resolving the verb-substantive into an afBnnative 
particle." 

i Flos Ultra, p. 84 and 33. aocnratins enlm eTamlnando omnium no* 

^ P. 143. tionum analysin logicam, percepi nnllam 

"* Tandem mlhi aflUIsit clarior Vox ; esse parttailam quia non derivetor a 
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104. Wilkins, bishop of Chester, one of the most inge* 

Wiikins ^^^^ ™^^ ^^ ^^ ^^> published in 1668 his 
Essay towards a Philosophical Language, which 
has this advantage over that of Dalgamo, that it abandons 
the alphabet, and consequently admits of a greater variety 
of characters. It is not a new language, but a more 
analytical scheme of characters for !l^iglish. Dalgamo 
seems to have known something of it, though he was 
the first to publish, and glances at '*a more difficult 
way of writing English." Wilkins also intimates that 
Dalgamo's compendious method would not succeed. His 
own has the same fault of a premature classification of 
things ; and it is' very fortunate that neither of these 
ingenious but presumptuous attempts to fasten down the 
progressive powers of the human mind by the cramps 
of association had the least success.* 

105. But from these partial and now very obscure 

endeavours of Englii^ writers in metaphysical 
Humln'* philosophy WO come at length to the work that 
standui ^^ ©^^lipscd evcry other, and given to such 
inquiries whatever popularity they ever pos- 
sessed, the Essay of Locke on tiie Human Understanding. 
Its merits N®^^®^ ^® Writings of Descartes, as I conceive, 
' nor perhaps those of Hobbes, so far as strictly 
metaphysical, had excited much attention in England be- 
yond the class of merely studious men. But the Essay on 
Human Understanding was frequently reprinted within 
a few years from its publication, and became the acknow- 
ledged code of English philosophy."" The assaults it 

nomine aliquo praddicamentali, et omnes slight interest^ even in mere philosophy, 

particulas esse vere casus sen modes no- the instruction of the deaf and dumb, 

tionum nominalium. p. 120. He does His Didascalooophus is perhaps the first 

not seem to have arrived at this oonclu- attempt to found this on the analysis of 

sion by etymological analysis, but by his language. But it is not so philosophical 

own logical theories. as what has since been effected. 

The verb-substantiTe, he says, is equi- ^ It was abridged at Oxford, and used 
valent to ita. Thus, Petms est in domo by some tutors as early as 1696. But 
means, Petrus— ita— in domo. That is, the heads of the unlTerslty came after- 
it expresses an idea of ^^podtion or wards to a resolution to discourage the 
conformity between (t sul^ect and pre- reading of it Stilllngfleet, among many 
dicate. This is a theory to which a man others, wrote against the Essay, and 
inlght be led by the habit of considering Locke, as Is well known, answered the 
propositions logically, and thus reducing bisliop. I do not know that the latter 
all verbs to the verb-substantive ; and it makes altogether so poor a figure as has 
is not defident, at least, in plausibUity. been taken for granted ; but the defence 

" Dalflpamo, many years afterwaxdst of Locke will seem in most instances sa- 

tumed his attention to a 8ul|ject of no tlsfJactoTy. Its success in public opinion 
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had to endure in the author's lifetime, being deemed to 
fail, were of senrice to its reputation ; and considerably 
more than half a century was afterwards to elapse before 
any writer in our language (nor was the case very dif- 
ferent in France, after the patronage accorded to it by 
Yoltaire) could with much chance of success question 
any leading doctrine of its author. Several circum- 
stances no doubt conspired with its intrinsic excellence 
to establish so paramount a rule in an age that boasted 
of pecidiar independence of thinking, and full of intel- 
ligent and inquisitiYe spirits. The sympathy of an Eng- 
lish public with Locke's tenets as to goTemment and 
religion was among the chief of these ;» and the re-action 
that took place in a large portion of the reading classes 
towards the close of the eighteenth century turned in 
some measure the tide even in metaphysical disquisi- 
tion. It then became fashionable sometimes to accuse 
Locke of preparing the way for scepticism ; a charge 
Tirhich, if it had been truly applicable to some of his 
opinions, ought rather to have been made against the 
long line of earlier writers with whom he held them in 
common ; sometimes, with more pretence, to allege that 
he had conceded too much to materialism ; sometimes to 
point out and exaggerate other faults and errors of his 
Essay, till we have seemed in danger of forgetting that 
it is perhaps the first, and still the most complete chart 
of the human mind which has been laid down, the most 
ample repertory of truths relating to our intellectual 
being, and the one book which we are still compelled 
to name as. the most important in metaphysical science.^ 

oontriboied nrach to the renown of his tensiye an ol^ect in view: bnt bit 
work; for StUlingfleet, though not at all investigation was neither so close, nor 
ooDspicooaB as a philoso]^er, ei^yed a pertiape so complete, as that of our 
great deal of reputation, and the world oonntryman. Yet even in this remarkable 
can seldom understand why a man who work of HoLbee, we find aoooonts of some 
excels In one province of literatare should principal faculties of the mind so brief 
fSsil in another. and unsatisfiMrtoTy, and so much wholly 
P (The first endeavour completely to omitted, that Locke can hardly be de- 
analyse the operations of the human un> nied the praise of having first gone paln- 
derstandiag was made by Hobbes, in hla folly over the whole ground, and, as far 
Tieatiae of Human Nature : for, import- as the merely intellectual part of man is 
ant as are the seryices of Descartes to oonoemed, explained in a greet degree 
p^diology, he did not attenq>t to give a the various phaenomena of his nature and 
ftUl scheme. Gaaaendi, in his different the sources of his knowledge. Much 
writings especially in the Syntagma Phi- allowance oi^ht to be made by every 
«Mophicuni, seems to have had as ex- candid reader for the defects of a bock 
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Locke had not, it may be said, the luminous perspi- 
cacity of language we find in Descartes, and, when ne 
does not soar too liigh, in Malebranche ; but he had more 
judgment, more caution, more patience, more freedom 
from paradox, and from the sources of paradox, vanity 
and love of system, than either. We have no denial of 
sensation to brutes, no reference of mathematical truths 
to the will of God, no oscillation between the extremes 
of doubt and of positiveness, no bewildering mysticism. 
Certainly neither Gassendi nor even Hobbes could be 
compared with him; and it might be asked of the 
admirers of later philosophers, those of Berkeley, or 
Hume, or Bartley, or Beid, or Stewart, or Brown, with- 
out naming any on the continent of Europe, whether, 
in the extent or originality of their researches, any of 
these names ought to stand on a level with that of 
Locke. One of the greatest whom I have mentioned, 
and one who, though candid towards Locke, had no pre- 
judice whatever in his fia.vour, has extolled the first two 
books of the Essay on Human Understanding, which 
yet he deems in many respects inferior to tiie third 
and fourth, as "a precious accession to the theory of 
the human mind; as the richest contribution of well- 
observed and well-described facts which was ever be- 
queathed by a single individual ; and as the indisputable, 
&ough not always acknowledged, source of some of the 
most refined conclusions with respect to the intellectual 
phsenomena, which have been since brought to light by 
succeeding inquirers." ** 



which was written with so little aid firom ben Pensare, an extract fixnn the analysis 

earlier inquirers, and displays through- of which by Marco Foscarini is given in 

out so many traces of an original mind. Sarpi's Life, by Bianchi Glovini, voL i. 

The bearings in our first voyages of dis- p. 81. We have here not only the derl- 

covery were not all laid down as correctly vation of ideas from sense, but ftx>m re- 

as at present It is not pleasant to ob- flection ; the same theory as to substance, 

serve, that neither on the continent, nor, the formation of genera and species, the 

what is much worse, in Britain, has assodatkm of ideas, the same views as to 

snflBcient regard been paid to this con- axioms and syllogisms. But as the Italian 

sideration. — 1847.] who has given us this representation 

*1 Stewart's Preliminary Dissertation of Father Paul's philosophy had Locke 

to Encyclopaedia Britannica, part IL before him, and does not quote his own 

[No one seems to liave so much auti- author's words, we may suspect that be 

cipated Locke, if we can wholly rely on has somewhat ezaggeratPd the resem* 

the analysis of a wOTk impubUshed, and blance. I do not think that any naUon 

said to be now lost, as Father Paul SarpL is more prone to daim every feaUier fhn 

This is a short treatise, entitled Arte di the wings of other birds.— 1847.] 
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106. It would be an tmnecessary prolixity to offer in 
this place an analysis of so well-known a book ,. . . . 
88 the Essay on the Human Understanding. 

Few have turned their attention to metaphysical in- 
quiries witliout reading it. It has however no incon- 
siderable faults, which, though much over-balanced, are 
not to be passed over in a general eulogy. The style of 
Locke is wanting in philosophical precision ; it is a good 
model of the English language ; but too idiomatic and 
colloquial, too indefinite and figurative, for the abstruse 
subjects with which he has to deal. We miss in every 
pagb the translucent simplicity of his great French pre- 
decessors. This seems to have been owing, in a con- 
siderable degree, to an excessive desire of popularising 
the subject, and shunning the technical pedantiy which 
had repelled the world from intellectual philosophy 
Locke displays in all his writings a respect which can 
hardly be too great, for men of sound understanding 
unprejudiced by authority, mingled with a scorn, per- 
haps a little exaggerated, of the gown-men or learned 
world; Itttle suspecting that the same appeal to the 
people, the same policy of setting up equivocal words 
and loose notions, called the common sense of mankind, 
to discomfit subtle reasoning, would afterwards be turned 
against himself, as it was, very unfairly and unsparingly, 
hy Eeid and Beattie. Hence he falls a little into a 
laxity of phrase, not unusual, and not always important, 
in popular and practical discourse, but an inevitable 
source of confusion in the very abstract speculations 
which his Essay contains. And it may perhaps be sus- 
pected, without disparagement to his great powers, that 
he did not always preserve the utmost distinctness of 
conception, and was liable, as almost every other meta- 
physician has been, to be entangled in the ambiguities 
of language. 

107. The leading doctrine of Locke, as is well known, 
is the derivation of all our simple ideas from 
sensation and from reflection. The former pre- idew. m- 
sent, comparatively, no great difficulty; but he J^^^** 
is not very clear or consistent about ike latter. 

He seems in general to limit the word to the various 
operations of our own minds in thinking, believing, 
willing, and so forth. This, as has been shown for- 
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merly, is taken from, or at least coincident with, the 
theory of Gassendi in his Syntagma Fhilosophicum. It 
is highly probable that Locke was acquainted with that 
work ; if not immediately, yet through the account of 
the philosophy of (rassendi, published in English by 
Dr. Charleton, in 1663, which 1 have not seen, or through 
the excellent and copious abridgment of the Syntagma 
by Bemier. But he does not strictly confine his ideas 
of reflection to this class. Duration is certainly no mode 
of thinking; yet the idea of duration is reckoned by 
Locke among those with which we are furnished by 
reflection. The same may perhaps be said, though I do 
not know that he expresses himself with equal clearness, 
as to his account of several other ideas, which cannot be 
deduced from external sensation, nor yet can be reckoned 
modifications or operations of the soul itself; such as 
number, power, existence.' 

* [Upon more attentiye oonslderatioa and more might easily be alleged, that 

of all the passages wherein Locke speaks Locke really admitted the understanding 

of Ideas derived from reflection, I enter- to be so &t the source of new simple 

tain no doubt but that Stewart is right, ideas, that several of primary importance 

and some of Locke's opponents in the arise in our minds, on the nggestion of 

wrong. He evidently meant that by the senses, or of our observing the inward 

reflecting on the operations of our own operations of our minds, which are not 

minds, as well as on onr bodily sensations, strictly to be classed themselves as sng- 

divers new simple ideas are suggested to gestions, or as acts of consciousness. And 

us, which are not in themselves either when we remember also, that the power 

such operations or such sensations. These of the understanding to compound simple 

** simple ideas convey themselves into the ideas is a leading part of his system, and 

mind by all the ways of sensation and also that certain ideas, which others take 

reflection ;" and he enumerates pleasure for simple, are reckoned by him, whether 

and pain, power, existence, unity ; to riglitly or no, to be complex, we may be 

which he afterwards adds duration. ** Re- forced to admit that the outcry raised 

flection on the appearance of several against Locke as a teacher of the senso- 

ideas, one after another, in our minds, is alist school has been chiefly founded on 

that which ftimishes us with the idea of inattention to his language, and to some 

succession. And the distance between iTiaccuracy in it. Stewart bad already 

any parts of that succession, or between stated the true doctrine as to ideas of re- 

the appearance of new ideas in our minds, flection. " In such cases all that can be 

Is that we call duration." B. ii. ch. 14, said is, that the exercise of a particular 

$3. So of number, or unity, which he faculty furnishes the occasion on which 

takes for the basis of the Idea of number, certain simple notions are, by the laws 

•« Amongst all the ideas we have, as there of our constitution, presented to our 

is none sucs^ted to the mind by more thoughts ; nor does it seem possible fat 

ways, so is there none more simple than us to trace the origin of a particular no- 

fhat of unity, or one ; it has no shadow of tion any farther, than to ascertain what 

variety or composition in it; every ob- the nature of the occasion was, which, in 

Ject onr senses are employed about, every the first instance, introduced it to our 

idea in our understandings, every thought arquaintance." Fhilos. Essays, L chapi 

of our minds, brings this idea along with ii. It is true, that he proceeds to impute 

it." ch. X. ^ 1. Thns we have proofii, a different tiieory to Locke ; namely. 
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108. Stewart has been 80 mucli struck by tlus inde- 
finiteness, with which the phrase " ideas of y,^^ „g^ 
reflection " has been used in the Essay on the of the void 
Human Understanding, that he " does not think, ^^ 
notwithstanding some casual expressions which may seem 
to favour the contrary supposition, that Locke would 
have hesitated for a moment to admit with Gudworth 
and Price, that the understanding is the source of new 
ideas." * And though some might object that this is too 
much in opposition, not to casual expressions, but to 
the whole tenour of Locke's Essay, his language con- 

that conscioasnefls is exclusively the of substance and infinity are hardlgr 
source of all our knowledge : which be formed by the mind at alL He would 
takes to mean that all our original ideas add existence and unity to the list both, 
may be classed under acts of conscious- according to him, derived from reflection. 
Hess, as well as sue^sted by it. But in M. Cousin has by no means done Juft- 
his Dissertation, we have seen that he tice to Locke as to the idea of catae. 
takes a more fiivourable view of the " On salt que Locke, apr^s avoir aflBimtf 
Essay on the Human Understanding in dans un chapitre sur I'id^e de cause et 
this great question of the origin of our d'eifct, que cette id^ nous est donn^e 
ideas, and, as it now appears to me, be- par la sensatioa, s'avise. dans un chapitre 
youd dispute a more true one. The want different sur la puissance, d'une toiit6 
of precision, so unhappily characteristic autre origine, bien qu'il s'agisse, au fond, 
of Locke, has led to this misapprehension de la m6me id^, il trouve cette origine 
of his meanini^ But surely uo one can nouvelle dans la r^exion appliqu^e k U 
believe, hardly the most depreciating volont^," && fVagmens Philosoi^iqaev 
critic of Locke at Paris or Oxford, that p. 83. Now, in the first place, the chap- 
he took duration and number for actual ter on Power, in this Essay on the Hu- 
operations of the mind, such as doubting man Uuderstandlng, B. ii. ch. 21, comes 
or comparing. Price had long sinoo before and not after that on Cause and 
admitted that Locke had no other mean- Effect, ch. 26. But it is more important 
ing than that our ideas arc derived, im- to observe that in the latter chapter, 
mediately or ultimately, from sensation and at the close of the 25th, Locke dis- 
or reflection, or, in other words, "that tinctly says that the idea is ** derived 
they famici) us with all the suljects, from the two fountains of all our know- 
materials, and occasions of knowledge, ledge, sensation and reflection," and 
comparison, and internal perception. ** that this relation, how comprehensive 
This however by no meaips renders them soever, terminates at last in them." It 
in any proper sense the source of all our is also to be kept in mind that he is here 
ideas." Price's Dissertations on Morals, speaking of physical causes ; but in his 
p. 16. chapter on Power, of efficient ones, and 
Cousin enumerates, as simple ideas principally of the human miud; inti- 
not derived trom sensation or r^ection, mating also his opinion, that matter is 
qtaoe, duration, infinity, identity, sub- destitute of active power, that is, of effi- 
stance, cause, and right liOcke would dent causation. The form on sait is, aa 
have replied that the idea of space, as on Bait, a common mode of introducing 
mere definite extension, was derived from any questionable position. It does not 
sensation, and that of space generally, or follow froii^ this that Locke's expressions 
what he has called expansion, was not in the S6th chapter, on Cause and Kffect, 
simple, but complex; that those of du- are altogether the best; but they must 
ration, cause (or power), and Identity, be considered In connexion with his long 
were furnished by reflection; that the chapter on Power^l 847.] 
idea of right is not sfanple, and that those • Prelim. Dissertation. 

yoL. rv. ^ 
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ceming substance almost bears it out. Mrist of the per- 
plexity which has arisen on this subject, the combats of 
some metaphysicians with Locke, the portentous errors 
into which others have been led by want of attention 
to his language, may be referred to the equivocal mean- 
ing of the word idea. The Cartesians understood by 
this whatever is the object of thought, including an in- 
tellection as well as an imagination. By an intellection 
they meant tliat which the mind conceives to exist, 
and to be the subject of knowledge, though it may 
be unimaginable and incomprehensible. Gassendi and 
Locke (at least in this part of his Essay) limit the word 
idea to something which the mind sees and grasps as 
immediately present to it. " That," as Locke not very 
well expresses it, *' which the mind is applied about 
while thinking being the ideas that are there." Hence 
he speaks wiQi some ridicule of "men who persuade 
themselves that they have clear comprehensive ideas of 
infinify." Such men can hardly have existed ; but it is 
by annexing the epithets clear and comprehensive, that 
he shows the dispute to be merely verbal. For that we 
know the existence of infinites as objectively real, and 
can reason upon them, Locke would not have denied ; 
and it is this knowledge to which others gave the name 
of idea. 

1 09. The different manner in which this all-important 
word was understood by philosophers is strikingly shown 
when they make use of the same illustration. Amauld, 
if he is author of L'Art de Penser, mentions the idea of 
a chiliagon, or figure of 1000 sides, as an instance of the 
distinction between that which we imagine and that 
which we conceive or understand. Locke has employed 
the same instance to exemplify the difference between 
elear and obscure ideas. According to the former, we 
do not imagine a figure with 1000 sides at all ; according, 
to the latter, we form a confused image of it. We have 
an idea of such a figure, it is agreed by l)oth ; but in 
the sense of Amaxdd, it is an idea of the understanding 
alone ; in the sense of Locke, it is an idea of sensation, 
framed, like other complex ideas, by putting together 
those we have formerly received, though we may never 
have seen the precise figure. That the word suggests 
to the mind an image of a polygon with many sides is 
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indubitable; but it is urged by the Cartesians, that aa 
we are wholly incapable of distinguishing the exact 
number, we cannot be said to have, in Locke's sense of 
the word, any idea, even an indistinct one, of a figure 
with 1000 sides : since all we do imagine is a polygon. 
And it is evident that in geometry we do not reason 
from the properties of the image, but from those of a 
figure which the understanding apprehends. Locke, 
however, who generally preferred a popular meaning to 
one more metaphysically exact, thought it enough to 
call this a cou&sed idea. He was not, I believe, con- 
versant with any but elementary geometry. Had he 
reflected upon that which in his age had made such a 
wonderful beginning, or even upon the fundamental 
principles of it, which might be found in Euclid, the 
theory of infinitesimal quantities, he must, one would 
suppose, have been more puzzled to apply his narrow 
definition of an idea. For what image can we form of a 
differential, which can pretend to represent it in any 
other sense than as dx represents it, by suggestion, not 
by resemblance ? 

110. The case is however much worse when Locke 
deviates, as in the third and foui-th books he constantly 
does, from this sense that he has put on the word idea, 
and takes it either in the Cartesian meaning, or in one 
still more general and popular. Thus, in the excellent 
chapter on the abuse of words, he insists upon the advan- 
tage of using none without clear and distinct ideas ; he 
who does not this " only making a noise without any 
sense or signification." If we combine this position 
with that in the second book, that we have no clear and 
distinct idea of a figure with 1000 sides, it follows with 
all the force of syllogism, that we should not argue 
about a figure of 1000 sides at all, nor, by parity of 
reason, about many other things of far higher import- 
ance. It will be found, I incline to think, that the 
laige use of the word idea for that about which we have 
some knowledge, without limiting it to what can be 
imagined, pervades the third and fourth books. Stewart 
has ingeniously conjectured that they were written 
before the second, and probably before the mind of 
Locke had been much turned to the psychological ana- 
lysis which that contains. It is, however, certain that 

k2 
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in the Treatise upon the Condnot of the Understandings 
whicli was not published till after the Essay, he uses 
the word idea with full as much latitude as in the third 
and fourth books of the latter. We cannot, upon the 
whole, help admitting that the stoiy of a lady who, afiier 
the peiTLsal of the Essay on the Human Understanding, 
laid it down with a remark, that the book would be per* 
fectly charming were it not for the frequent recurrence 
of one very hard word, idea, though told, possibly, in 
ridicule of the fair philosopher, pretty well represents 
the state of mind in which many at first have found 
themselves.* 

Ill, Locke, as I have just intimated, seems to haTe 

possessed but a slight knowledge of geometry 
to^geomo."* — a science which, both from the clearness of 
^^ the illustrations it affords, and from its admitted 

efficacy in rendering the logical powers acute 
and cautious, may be reckoned, without excepting phy- 
siology, the most yaluable of all to the metaphysician. 
But it did not require any geometrical knowledge, strictly 
so called, to avoid one material error into wluch he has 
fallen ; and which I mention the rather, because even 
Descartes, in one place, has said something of the same 
kind ; and I have met with it not only in Norris very 
distinctly and positively, but, more or less, in many or 
most of those who have treated of the metaphysics or 
abstract principles of geometry, ** I doubt not," says 
Locke," '' but it will be easily granted that the know- 

t [The character of Locke's phlloBO- Ugh authority, in favour of tfaepeiMna 
pfalcal style, aa given by a living philoeo- character of Locke as a philosopher, 
pher, by no means favourable to him, is "Few among the great names in philo* 
perhaps too oear the truth. "In his sophy," says Mr. Mill, *< have met with 
lotvuosw, Locke is* of ail philosophers, a harder measure of Justice flrom the 
the most figurative, ambiguous, vacillat- present generaaun than Locke, the nB> 
Ing, various, and eveii contradictory, aa questioned founder of the analytical phi- 
has been noticed by Reid and Stewart, losophy of mind." Perhaps Descartes 
and by Brown himself; indeed, we be- and Hobbes, not to mention Ganendi, 
lieve, by every author who lias had ooca- might contest the palm as/oimcfert of 
■ion to comment on this philosopher, psychological analysis, but Mr. Mill 
The opinions of such a writer are not, Justly gives to Locke the preference over 
therefore, to be assumed from isolated Hobbes, who has been sometimes oveio 
and casual expressions, which themselves rated of late, " not only in sober Judg. 
require to be interpreted on the general mcnt, but even in profundity and original 
analogy of his system," Edinb. Rev. genius." Qystem of Lugic, voL I. p. 15a 
(Sir William Hamilton) voL 11^. p. 189. —1847.] 
I am happy to dte another late writer of ° B. iv. c. 8. 
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lodge we have of mathematical tmths is not onlj certain 
but real knowledge, and not the bare empty vision of 
vain insignificant chimeras of the brain ; and yet if we 
well consider, we shall find that it is only of our own 
ideas. The mathematician considers the truth and pro- 
perties belonging to a rectangle or circle only as they 
are in idea in his own mind ; for it is possible he never 
found either of them existing mathematically, that is, 
precisely true, in his life. • • • • All the discourses of 
the mathematicians about the squaring of a circle, conic 
sections, or any other part of mathematics, concern not 
the existence of any of those figures ; but their demon- 
strations, which depend on their ideas, are the same, 
whether there be any square or circle in the world or 
no." And the inference he draws from this is, that 
moral as well as mathematical ideas, being archetypes 
themselves, and so adequate and complete ideas, all the 
agreement or disagreement which he shaU find in them 
will produce real knowledge, as well as in mathematical 
figures. 

112. It is not perhaps necessary to inquire how far, 
upon the hypothesis of Berkeley, this notion of mathe- 
matical figures, as mere creations of the mind, could be 
sustained. But on the supposition of the objectivity of 
space, as truly existing without us, which Locke un- 
doubtedly assumes, it is certain that the passage just 
quoted is entirely erroneous, and that it involves a con- 
fusion between the geometrical figure itself and its deli- 
neation tx> the eye. A geometrical figure is a portion of 
space contained in boundaries, determined by given re- 
lations« It exists in the infinite round about us, as the 
statue exists in the block.' No one can doubt, if he turns 
his mind to the subject, that every point in space is equi- 
distant, in all directions, from certain other points. Draw 
a line through all these, and you have the circumference 
of a circle ; but the circle itself and its circumference 

' Michael Angelo bas well conveyed hand, tmt he equally feek and perceives 
fhis idea in four lines, which I quote the reality of that figure which the broad 
fNm Gondani : — infinite around him comprehends col nto 

Non ha 1' ottimo artista alcun concetto, nverthio. 

Che un marmo solo in se noncircon* [Cicero hag a similar expression; — 

scrlva Quasi non in omni marmore necesse sit 

pol suo soverdiio, e solo a quello arriva jnesse vel Praxitelia capita ! ilia enim ipsa 

U mano che obbedisce aU' inteUetto. efflciuntur detractione. De DivinaUone; 

Hb gsometer uses not the same obedient iL 21.— 1842.] 
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exiBt before the latter is delineated. Thus the orbit of a 
planet is not a regular geometrical figure, because cer- 
tain forces disturb it. iiut this disturbance moans only 
a deviation from a line which exists really in space, and 
which the planet would actually describe if there were 
nothing in the uniyerse but itself and the centre of at- 
traction. The expression, therefore, of Locke, *' whether 
there be any square or circle existing in the world or 
no,'' is highly inaccurate, the latter alternative being an 
absurdity'. All possible figures, and that "in number 
numberless,'* exist every where ; nor can we evade the 
perplexities into which the geometry of infinites throws 
our imagination, by considering them as mere beings of 
reason, the creatures of the geometer, which I believe 
some are half disposed to do, nor by substituting the 
vague and imphUosophical notion of indefinitude for a 
positive objective inmiity/ 

^ [The oonfoedon, as it appears to me, prising that so acute a writer as Mr. Mill 
between sensible and real figure in geo- can think anything impossible, in a meta- 
metry, 1 haye foand much more general physical sense, which implies no contra- 
hi philoflophical writexb than I was aware diction, and is easily oooceiyed? He 
of when this passage was first committed must have used jxxxtbfe in a sense limited 
to the press. *" Thus M. Cousin : " U to human execution, 
n'existe, dans la nature, que des ^^nres Another eminent reasoner has gone the 
imparfaites, et la geometric a pour con- full lengths of this paradox. " It haa 
dition d'opdrer sur des figures par&ites, been rightly remarked by Dugald Stewart, 
sur le triangle parfait, le cercle parfait, that mathematical propositions are not 
&& ; c'eat k dire, sur des figures qui n'ont properly true or false. In the same sense 
pas d'existence r^lle, et qui sont des as any proposition respecting real fact is 
pures conceptions de resprit." Hist, de so called, and hence the truth, tuck at it 
ts Fbllos., voL H. p. 311. If by figure we t», of such propositions is necessaiy and 
mean only yisible circumference, this is eternal ; sinc^ it amounts only to this, 
very true. £ut the geometer generally that any oumplex notion which yon have 
reasons, not upon the boundaries, but arbitrarily formed must be exactly oon- 
npon the extension, superficial or solid, formable to itself." Whately's Elements 
comprehended within them ; and to this of Logic, 3rd edit», p. 229. And thus a cele- 
extension itself we usually give the name bnted writer who began in that school, 
of figure. Again, " It is not true," says though he has since traversed the dia> 
Mr. Mill, " that a cirde exists, or can be meter of theology: ** We are able to de- 
described, which has all Its radii exactly fine the creations of our own minds, for 
equal." System of Logic, vol. i. p. 200. they arc what we make them ; but it 
Certainly such a circle cannot be de- were as easy to create what is real, as to 
scribed, but in every geometrical sense it define it." Newman's Sennons before the 
really exists. Hence he asserts " the University of Oxford, p. 333. 
character of necessity, ascribed to mathe- The only meaning we can put on such 
matics, to be a mere illusion; nothing assertions is, that geometry is a mere 
exists conformable to the deibiitions, nor pastime of the mind, an exercise of logic, 
it even pottible." P. 296. It follows, of in which we have only to take care that 
i-ourse, that a straight line is impossible ; we assign no other properties to the 
which is perfectly true, if it must be imaginary figures which answer to the 
drawn with a ruler. But is It not na- ^fllogistic letters^ A, B, and C, tha« 
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113. The distinction between ideas of mere sensation 
and those of intellection, between what the mind com- 



sndi as are contained in tbeir definition, 
withoat any objective truth whatever, or 
relation to a real external universe. The 
perplexities into which mathematicians 
have been thrown by the metaphysical 
dij&colties of their science, must appear 
truly ludicrous, and such as they have 
manufactured for themselves. But the 
most singular dnnimstance of all is, that 
nature is regulated by these arbitrary 
definitions ; and that the truths of geo- 
metry, stu^ at they are, enable us to 
predict the return of Uranns or Neptune 
to the same place in the heavens after the 
present generation are in their graves. A 
comet leaves its perihelion, and pursues 
its path through the remote regions of 
space ; the astronomer foretells its return 
by the laws of a geometrical figure, and 
if it come a few days only before the 
calculated moment, has recouise to the 
hypothesis of some resistance which has 
diminished its orbit; so sure is he that 
the projectile force, and tliat of gravity, 
act in lines geometrically straight. 

The source of this paradox appears to 
be a too hasty and rather inaccurate as- 
sumption, that geometry depends upon 
definitions. But though we cannot argue 
except according to our definiUons, the 
real sul^ect of the science is not those 
terms, but the pn^rties of the things 
defined. We conceive a perfect circle to 
be not only a possible but a real figure ; 
that its radii are equal, belongs to the 
Idea, not to the words by which we define 
it. Men might reason by themselves on 
geometry wiUiont any definitions ; or, if 
they could not, the truUis of the science 
would be the same. 

The universal and necessary belief of 
mankind is, that we are placed in the 
midst of an unbounded ocean of space. 
On all sides of us, and in three dimeu- 
Bions, this is spread around. We cannot 
conceive it to be annihilated, or to have 
had a beginning. Innumerable objects of 
our senses, themselves extended, that is, 
occupying portions of this space, but por- 
tions not always the same, float within 
it And as we find other properties than 
mere extension in these objects, by which 
pruperties alone they are distinguishable 
ftom the surrounding space, we denoml* 



nate them bodies, or material subttanoet. 
C!onsidered In its distinction from this 
space, their own proper extension has 
boundaries by which they come under 
the relation of figure ; and thus all bodies 
are figured. But we do not necessarily 
limit this word to material substances. 
The mind is not <mly perfectly capable of 
considering geometrical figures, that is, 
particular portions of the continuous ex- 
tension which we call absolute space, by 
themselves, as measured by the mutual, 
distances of their boundaries, but is in- 
tuitively certain that such figures are 
real, that extension is divisible into pftrtB»^ 
and that there must be everywhere in the 
surrounding expanse triangles and circles 
mathematically exact, though any dia- 
gram which we can delineate will be 
more or leas incorrect. *' Space," says 
Sir John Hersdiel (if we may name him), 
" in its ultimate analysis, is nothing but 
an assemblage of distances and direc- 
tions." Quarterly Review, June, 1841, 
quoted in MiU's Logic, i. 324. This is 
very forcibly expressed, if not with abso- 
lute predsiou ; for distance is perhaps, in 
strictn^s, rather the measure of space 
than space itself. It is suggested by 
every extended body, the boundaries 
whereof must be distant one tnsai another, 
and it is sn^sted also by the separation 
of these bodies, which, when not in con- 
tact| are perceived to have intervals 
between them. But these intervals are 
not necessarily filled 1^ other bodies, nor 
even by light ; as when we perceive stars, 
and estimate their distances irom one 
another, in a mo(mless night The mere 
Ideas of distance and direction seem to be 
simple, or rather modes of the simple 
idea extension; and for this reason no 
definition can be given of a straight line. 
It is the measure of distance itself; 
which the mind intuitively apprehends to 
be but one, and that the shortest line 
which can be drawn. 

"The only clear notion," says Her- 
Bcfael, "we can form of strai^tness, is 
uniformity of direction." And as the 
line itself is only imaginary, or, if it be 
drawn, is but the representative of dis^ 
tauoe or length, it cannot have, as such, 
any other dimension. Though we know 
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piehends, and what it oonceives without comprehending, 
IB the point of divergence between the two sects of psy* 

fhAl a material line most haTelMPMdth. It at eveiy point, tbere is yet at eve^ 

la not a mere atetnctlcxi of the eeomet^ point a line, called the instantaneftua 

to lay, that the distance of an ol(fect Arom ellipse, almig which the path of the body 

(he eye has no breadth, bat it would be mi^t by poasibility have proceeded* in a 

wb&atd to say the contraiy. ge<»netrlcal curve. Let tiie mind once 

The deflnitlonof a mathematical flgora fix itself on the idea of oontinaoos es* 

involves <mly its posslblli^. Bat oar toision, and its divisibiU^ into parta 

knowledge of extension itself, as ol^fe^ mathematically equal, or in mathematical 

tlvely real, renders all flgores true beings, ratios, mast appear necessary, 

not entia rationiSt bat actual beingi, Qeomctry, then, is not a science of 

portions of one infinite oontinnons exten> reasoning upon definitions, sudi as we 

sion. They exist in space, to repeat the please to conceive, but on the relations 

meti^hor (which indeed is no metaphor, of apace ; of space, an ol^ective being, 

but an instance), as the statue exists according at least to human conceptions, 

in the block. Extension, perhaps, and space, the bosom of nature, that which 

figure, are rather the oonditiotts under alone makes all things sensibly without 

which bodies, whatever else they may be, as ; made known to us by a primary law 

are presented to our senses, than, in of the understanding, as some hold; by 

perfect strictness of expression, the es* experience of sensation, or infcraice from 
■entlals of body itself. They have been • it, as others maintain ; but necessary, 

called by Stewart the mathonatlcal pro- eternal, the basis of such demoosferation 

perties of matter. Certain it is that they as no other sdenoe possesses; becaasa in 

remain when the body is displaced ; and bo otiter do we perceive an absolute im* 

would remain were it annihilated. And possibility, an impossibility paramount, 

It is with the relation of bodies to space speaking reverently, to the Creator's will, 

absolute that the geometer has to deal; that the jm-emise* of our reasoning mic^t 

never, in his pure science, with their have been dtlferent Arom what thi^ are. 

material properties^ The definitions of gennetrical figures no 

What, then, is the meaning of what we more constitute their essence than those 

•ometimes read, that there is no such f>f a plant or a mineral. Whether geo* 

thing as a drcle or a triangle in nature f metrical reauning is boiU on the relations 

If we are to understand the physical unl< of parts of space, merely as defined in 

verse, the material world, which is the words, is another question ; it certainly 

eommon sense, this may perhaps be true ; appears to me that definitions supply only 

hut what, then, has the geometer to do the terms of the proposition, and that 

with nature ? If we include absolute without a knowledge, verbal or implied, 

space under the word nature, I must of the axioms, we could not deduce any 

entirely deny the cssertlon. Can we doubt conclusions at all. But this affects only 

that portions of space, or points, exist in tiie logic of the theorem, the proceu by 

every direction at the same distance which the relations of space are unfolded 

fh>m any other assignable point or portion to the human understanding. 1 cannot for 

of space? I cannot draw a radius pre- a moment believe that the distinguished 

dsely a foot long ; but I can draw a line pliilosopher, who has strenuously argued 

more than eleven inches in length, and for the deduction of geometry from defi- 

can produce this till it is more than nitions, meant any more than to <^poae 

twelve. At some point or other It has them to axioms. That they are purely 

been exactly the length of a foot The arbitrary, that they are the creatures of 

want of precise uniformity of direction the mind, like harpies and chimsBras, ha 

may be overcome in the same way; could hardly have thought, being himself 

there is a series of points along which habituated to geometrical studies. But 

the line miglit Iiave been directed, so as the languageof Stewart is not suflBciently 

to be perfectly uniform ; Just as in the guarded ; and he has served as an autbo> 

orbit of a planet round the bun, disturbed rity to those who have uttered so singolar 

as It is by the attnMrtion of a third body a paradox. •* Ftxan what prlndpla," m^ 
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chology which still exist in the world. Nothing is in 
the intellect which has not before been in the sense, 

Stewart, ** are the various pfroperties of a atra^fat line, and in the aame manner 

the circle derived, hut from the definition the foundation of all geometrical tratb 

of a circle ? frcxn what principle the pro- reaidea in our general C(»iceptions of 

pertiea of the parahola or ellipse, but space." P. 161. 

from the definitions of these curves? A That mathematical truths (a position 

similar observation may be extended to of Stewart commended by WLately) are 

all the other theorems which the mathe- not properly called matters of fact, is no 

matician demonstrates.'* Vol. 11. p. 41. new distinction. They are not yevofteva ; 

The properties of a circle or the other ihey have no being in time, as matters of 

cmrves, we answer, are derived from that fact have; they are okto, beings of a 

leading property which we express in the higher order than any facts, but still 

definition. But surely we can make use realities, and, as some philosophers have 

of no definition which does not declare a held, more truly real than any created 

real property. We might impose a name essence. But Archbishop IVhately is a 

on a quadrilateral figure with equal angles nominalist of the school of Hobbes. Hr. 

and sides not parallel ; but could we draw Mill, who is an avowed oonceptualist, has 

an inference from it? And why could said: *' Every proposition which conveys 

we not, but because we should be re- real information, asserts a matter of finct 

strained by its incompatibility with our dependent on the laws of nature, and not 

necessary conceptions of the relations of upon artificial classification." VoL i. 

space ? It is tbesA primary conceptions p. 337. But here he must use matter of 

to which our definitions must conform, fact in a loose sense ; for he would cer- 

Deflnitions of figure, at least in all but tainly admit mathematical theorems to 

the most familiar, are indispensable, in convey real information ; though I do not 

order to make ns apprehend particular agree with him that they are, in pro* 

relations of distance, and to keep our prietyof language, dependent on the laws 

reasonii^ clear from confusion; but thia of nature. He observes on the arch- 

ts odIj the common province of language, bishop's position, that the olject of lea- 

In this I have the satisfaction of finding soning is to expand the assertions wrapped 

myself supported by the authority of up in those with which we set out, that 

Dr. WhewelL " Supposing/' he observes " it is not easy to see how such a science 

in his Thoughts on the Study of the as geometry can be said to be wrapped 

Mathematics, *' we could get rid of geo- up in a few definitions and axioms." 

metrical axioms altogether, and deduce P. 291, Whether this be a sufficient 

uur reasoning from definitions alone, it answer to the archbishop or no, it shows 

must be allowed, I think, that still our that Mr. Mill oonsiders mathematicil 

ge<nnetrical propositions would probably propositions to convey real science, 

depend, not on the definitions, but on the Two opposite errors are often found in 

act of mind by which we fix upon such modem writers on the metaphysics of 

definitions ; in short, on our conception geometry ; the one, that which has just 

of space. The axiom, that two straight been discussed, the denial of absolute 

lines cannot ezKlose space, is a self-evident reality to mathematical truths ; the other 

truth, and founded upon our faculty of wholly opposite, yet which equally de- 

^)prehending the properties of space, and stroys their prerogative; I mean the 

of conceiving a straight line. . . . We theory that they are only established by 

should present a false view of the nature induction. As in the first they aie no 

of geometrical truth if we were to repre- facts in any sense, not real truths, so in 

sent it as resting upon definitions, and the other they are mere facts. But, in- 

should overlook or deny the fiacnlty of deed, both these opinions, divergent as 

the mind, and the intellectual process they seem, emanate from the ultra-no« 

which is imjdied in our fixing up<ui sudi minalist school, and they sometimes are 

definitions. The foundation of all the oombined In the same writer. Mr. Mill 

properties of straight lines is certainly and Mr. Do Moi^^ have lent their great 

not the definition, bat the conception of authority to the seooud doctrine, whic^ 
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Bald the Aristotelian schoolmen. Every idea has its ori- 
ginal in the senses, repeated the disciple of Epicurus, 



was revived from Hobbes, fifty jtaa 
Biuce, by I)r. Beddoes, in a tract on Pe- 
monstrative Evidence, which I have 
beard attributed, in part, to Profeaaor 
Leslie, a supporter of the same theory. 
Sir William Hamilton exclaims upon the 
position of two writers in the suite of 
Archbishop Whately, that it is by induc- 
tion all axioms are known ; such as, ' A 
whole is greater than its parts.' "Is 
such the Oxford metaphysics?" Edinb. 
Itcv. vol. Ivii. p. 232. But though the 
assertion seems more monstrous, when 
applied to such an axiom as this, it is 
substantially found in many writers of 
deserved fame ; nor is it either a meta- 
physics of Oxford growth, or very likely 
to be well received there. The Oxford 
error at present, that at least of the domi- 
nant school, seems to be the very reverse ; 
a strong tendency to absolute Platonic 
realism. This has had, cause or effect^ 
something to do with the apotheosis of 
the Church, which implies reality, a step 
to personality. 

It seems to follow from this inductive 
theory, that we believe two straight lines 
not to include a space, because we have 
never seen tliem do so, or heard of any 
one who has; and as mere induction is 
confessed to be no basis of certain truth, 
we must admit mathematical demonstra- 
tion to differ only in degree of positive 
evidence from probability. As the pas- 
sage in my text to which this note refers 
bears no relation to this second opinion, I 
shall not dwell upon it farther than to 
remark, that it seems strange to hear 
that two straight lines are only proved 
by observation not to Include a space, 
when we are told in the same breath that 
no straight lines exist, and consequently 
that any which we may take for straight 
would be found, on a more accurate exa- 
mination, to include a space between 
them. But, reverting to the subject of 
the former part of this note, it may be 
observed, that our conception that two 
straight lines cannot include a space is a 
homage to the reality of geometrical 
figure, for experience has not given it; 
all we learn from experience is, that the 
nearer to straightness two lines are drawn, 
the less space tney include; and even 
here the reasoning is In the biverse order. 



the leas space they include, the more they 
approach to straight, that is the nearer to 
miiformity is their direction. 

In all this I have assumed the reality of 
space, according to the usual apprehen- 
sion of mankind. With the transcen- 
dental {MToblem, raised by the ICantian 
school, it seems unnecessary to meddle. 
We know at least that we acknowledge 
the ot^Jectivity of space by a condition of 
our understandings; we know that others 
with whom we converse have the like 
conceptions of it ; we liave every reason 
to believe that inferior animals Judge of 
extension, distance, and direction, by 
sensations and inferences analogous to 
our own ; we predict the future, in cal- 
culating the motions of heavenly and 
terrestrial bodies, on the assumption that 
space is no fiction of the brain, its por- 
tions and measured distances no creations 
of an arbitrary definition. Locke, I am 
aware, in one of the miscellaneous papers 
publi^ed by Lord ICing (Life of Lodce» 
voL ii. p. 175), bearing the date 1677, 
says : " Space in itself seems to be nothing 
but a capacity or possibility for extended 
beings or bodies to be or exist;" and, 
" The space where a real globe of a foot 
diameter exists, though we imagine it to 
be really something, to have a real exist- 
ence before and after its [the globe's] 
existence, there in truth is really no* 
thing." And finally, " though it be true 
that the blade lines drawn on a rule have 
the relation one to another of an inch 
distance, they being real sensible things; 
and though it be also true that I, know- 
ing the idea of an inch, can imagine that 
length without imagining body, as well 
as I can imagine a figure without ima- 
gining body, yet it is no mure true t&at 
there is any real distance in that which 
we call imaginary space, than that there 
is any real figaie there." P. 185. 

I confess myself wholly at a loes how 
to reconcile such notions of space and 
distance,, not only with geometry but 
dynamics ; the idea of velocity involving 
that of mere extension in a strai|^t line, 
wlihont the conception, necessarily im- 
plied, of any body except the moving one. 
But it is worthy of remark, that Locke 
ap|)ear8 to have modified his doctrine 
here delivered, before he wrote the Essay 
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Gasselidi. Locke indeed, as Gassendi had done before 
liim, assigned another oiigin to one class of ideas ; but 



OD the Human ITDderBtanding ; where he la cr^tion de la mati^re ; que la pens^ 
Aif^oes at length, in language adapted to lui en ^tait venue dans I'esprit, un jour 
thecommonbelief of the reality of space, qii'il vint k tomber sur cette question 
and once only observes that some may avec M. L. et un seigneur Anglais plein 
** take it to be only a relation resiilting de vie, et qui n'est pas moins illnstre par 
from the existence of other beings at a I'dteudue de ses Inmi^res que par sa 
distance, while others understand the naissance. Et voici comment il leur ex- 
words of Solomon and St Paul in a literal pliqua sa pensee. ' On pouvait,' dlt-il, 
sense " (b. fi. c. 13, $ 2?) ; by which sin- *se former, en quelqne maniire, une idee 
>gular reference to Scripture he may per- de la cr^tion do lamatiire, en suppoaant 
haps intimate that he does not perceive que Dieu eflt empgch^ par sa puissance, 
the force of the metaphysical argument, que rien ne pfit entrer dans une certaine 
I think it not impossible that the read- portion de I'espace pur, que, de sa na> 
ing of Newton, who had so emphatically ture, est ptfn^trable, ^temel, n^cessaire, 
pronounced himself for the real existence infini ; car d^s-l& cette portion d'espace 
Of absolute Epace, had so far an effect auraitrimp€n^trabilittf,runede8qualittfa 
upon the mind of Locke, that he did not casentieUes i la matidre. Et oomme 
commit himself to an opposite hypothesis. I'espace pur est absolumeut uuiforme, on 
kxcept with a very few speculative men, n'a qu'JL supposer que Dieu aurait com- 
I believe the conviction,thatqpace exists muniqutf cette espece d'imp^n^trabilit^ 
truly and independently arounid us, to be A une autre pareille portion de I'espace, 
universal in mankind. et cela nous dounerait» en quelque sorte, 

Locke was a philosopher, equally bold une id^ de la mobilite de la mati^re. 

In fbllowing up his own inquiries, and autre quality qui lui est aussi tr^s-essen* 

eantious in committing them, except as tielle.' Nous voili main tenant d^vr^ 

inere coi^ectures, to the public Perhaps de chercher ce que M. L. avait trouvtf 

an instance might be given firom the re- bon de cacher i ses lecteurs." BibL 

markable anticipation of the theory of Raisonn^, voL iv. p. 349. 

Boscovich as to the nature of matter. It is uimecessary to observe what ho- 

which Stewart has sagaciously inferred nour the coi^jecture of Stewart does t^ 

from a passage in the Essay on the his sagacity ; for he was not very likely 

•Human Understanding. But if we may to have fallen on this passage in an old 

4ru8t an anecdote in the Biblioth^ue review little read, nor waa he a man to 

Raisonnee, voL iv. p. 350, on the autho- conceal the obligation, had he done so» 

lity of Coste, the French translator of The theory of Boscovich, or, as we may 

that work, NewUm conceived the idea of perhaps now say, of Newton, has been 

Boaoovich's theory, and suggested it to lately supported, with abundance of new 

Locke. The quotation is in the words of illustration, by the greatest genius Im 

the translator: — philoHophical discovery whom this age 

** Ici M. Lodce excite notre cnriositd and country can boast. I will conclude 

sans vouloir la satisfaire. Bien des gens with throwing out a suggestion, whether^ 

ff6tant imagines qu'il m'avait oommu- on the hypothesis that matter is only a 

niqu^ oette mani^re d'expliquer la cs^- combination of forces, attractive or re* 

-tion de la mati^re, mc pri^rent, peu de pulsive, and varying in different sub* 

temps apr^s que ma traduction eut vu stances or bodies, as th^ are vulgarly 

le jour, de leur en faire part ; mais Je fns called, inasmuch as all forces are capable 

oblige de leur avouer que M. L. m*en of being mathematically expressed, there 

avait fait un secret k moi-mdme. Enfin, is not a proper formula belonging to eacll 

longtemps ajMrfes sa mort, M. le Cheva- body, thoue^ of course not assignable by 

lier Newton, k qui Je parlais, par hasard, us^ whidi mi^^t be called Its equation, 

de cet endroit du livre de M. Locke, me and which, if known, would be the defl* 

dtomvrit tout le mystire. Souriant, il uition of its essence, as strictly as that ot 

me dit d'abord, que c'^tait lui-mdme qui a geometrical figure.— 1847.] 
avait imaging cette mani^re d'expliquer 
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these were few in number, and in the next century two 
writers of considerable influence, Hartley and Condillac, 
attempted to resolve them all into sensation. The ancient 
school of the Flatonists, and even that of Descartes, who 
had distinguished innate ideas, or at least those spon- 
taneously suggesting themselves on occasion of visible 
objects,* from those strictly belonging to sense, lost 
ground both in France and England ; nor had Leibnitz, 
who was deemed an enemy to some of our great English 
names, sufficient weight to restore it. In the hands of 
some who followed in both countries, the worst phrases 
of Locke were preferred to the best ; whatever could be 
turned to the account of pyrrhonism, materialism, or 
atheism, made a figure in the Epicurean system of a 
popular philosophy/ The German metaphysicians from 
the time of Kant deserve at least the credit of having 
successfully withstood this coarse sensualism, though 
they may have borrowed much that their disciples take 
for original, and added much that is hardly better than 
what they have overthrown. France has also made 
a rapid return since the beginning of this century^ 
and with more soundness of judgment than Germany, 
towards the doctrines of the Cartesian school. Yet the 

' [" Locke/' aajA M. Cousin, " has oer- ideas from sense to -whidi a different 

taiuly not confounded sensation with source has been assigned, it seems too 

the faculties of the mind; he expressly much to say that he makes the faculties 

distinguishes them, but he makes the play a secondary and insignificant part; 

latter play a secondary and Insignificant when the part he attributes to them is 

part, and concenters their acticm on sen* that of giving us all our knowledge be- 

gible data; it was but a step from thenoe yond that of mere ehnple sense ; and, to 

to confound them with sensibility ; and use his own analogy, being to sensation 

we have here the feeble germ of a future what the words of a language, in all their 

theuy, that of transformed sensation, of combinations, are to the letters which 

sensation as the only principle of all the compose them. M. Cousin, and the other 

operations of the mind. Locke, without antagonisto of Locke, will not ouutcnd 

knowing or designing it, has opened the that we could have had any knowledge of 

road to this exclusive doctrine, by adding geometry or arithmetic without sensa* 

nothing to sensation but Ceurolties whose tion; and Locke has never supposed thai 

whole business is to exercise themselves we could have so much as put two ideas 

npcm it, with no peculiar or original of extension or number together without 

power." Hist de U Philoe., voL il. p. 137. the active powers of the mind. In thit 

If the powers of combiniim^ comparing, point I see no other difference between 

and generalising the ideas originally de- the two sdiools, than ibat (me derives • 

rived from sense are not to be called pe- few ideas tram sense, which tbe other 

ouliar and original, this charge might be cannot trace to that source ; and this is 

sustained. But though Locke had not hardly sufficient to warrant the depredsi* 

tbe same views of the active and self-ori- tlon of Locke as a false and dat^erow 

ginated powers of the mind which have guide in philosophy.— I84t.] 
been taken by others* if he derived some 
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opposite philosophy to that which noTer rises above sen* 
sible images is exposed to a danger of its o'wn ; it is one 
which the infinnity of the human faculties renders per- 
petually at hand ; few there are who in reasoning on 
subjects where we cannot attain what Locke has called 
*' positive comprehensive ideas " are secure from, falling 
into mere nonsense and repugnancy. In that part of 
physics which is simply conversant with quantity, this 
danger is probably not great, but in all such inquiries as 
are sometimes called transcendental, it has perpetually 
shipwrecked the adventurous navigator. 

114. In the language and probably the notions of 
Locke as to the nature of the soul there is an His notions 
indistinctness more worthy of the Aristotelian aa to the 
schoolmen than of one conversant with the 
Cartesian philosophy. *' Bodies,'* he says, '* manifestly 
produce ideas in us by impulse, the only way which we 
can conceive bodies to operate in. If, then, external 
objects be not united to our minds, when they produce 
ideas in it, and yet we perceive these original qualities 
in such of them as singly fall under our senses, it is evi- 
dent that some motion must be thence continued by our 
nerves, or animal spirits, by some parts of our bodies to 
the brain, or the seat of sensation, there to produce in 
our minds the particular ideas we have of them. And 
since the extension, figure, number, and motion of bodies 
of an observable bigness may be perceived at a distance 
by the sight, it is evident some singly imperceptible 
bodies must come from them to the eyes, and thereby 
convey to the brain some motion which produces those 
ideas which we have of them in us." He so far retracts 
his first position afterwards as to admit, ** inconsequence 
of what Mr. Newton has shown in the Frineipia on the 
gravitation of matter towards matter," that God not only 
dEkn put into bodies powers and ways of operation above 
What can be explained from what we know of matter, 
but that he has actually done so. And he promises to 
correct the former passage, which however he has never 
performed. In feict, he seems, by the use of phrases 
which recur too often to be thought merely figura* 
tive, to have supposed that something in the brain comes 
into local contact with the mind. He was here unable 
to divest himself, any more than the. schoolmen had 
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done, of the notion that there is a proper action of the 
body on the soul in perception. The Cartesians had 
brought in the theory of occasional caases and other 
solntionB of the phsBnomena, so as to avoid what seems 
so iireconcilable with an immaterial principle. No one 
is so lavish of a cerebral instramentality in mental 
images as Malebranche ; he seems at every moment on 
the verge of materialism ; he coquets, as it were, with 
an Epicurean physiology ; but, if I may be allowed to 
continue the metaphor, he perceives the moment where 
to stop, and retires, like a dexterous fair one, with un- 
smirched honour to his immateriality. It cannot be said 
that Locke Ib equally successful. 

115. In another and a weU -known passage he has 
and its im- thrown out a doubt whether Gbd might not 
materiauty. superadd the fiwjulty of thinking to matter; 
and, though he thinks it probable that this has not been 
the case, leaves it at last a debateable question, wherein 
nothing else than presumptions are to be had. Yet he 
has strongly argued against the possibility of a material 
Deity upon reasons derived from the nature of matter. 
Locke almost appears to have taken the union of a 
thinking being with matter for the thinking of matter 
itself. What is there, Stillingfleet well asks, like self- 
consciousness in matter ? ** Nothing at all," Locke re- 
plies, *' in matter as matter. But that God cannot 
oestow on some parcels of matter a power of thinking, 
and with it self-consciousness, will never be proved by 
asking how it is possible to apprehend that mere body 
should perceive that it doth perceive." But if that we 
call mind, and of which we are seK-conscious, were thus 
superadded to matter, would it the less be something 
real ? In what sense can it be compared to an accident 
or quality? It has been justly observed that we are 
much more certain of the independent existence of mind 
than of that of matter. But that, by the constitution of 
our nature, a definite organisation, or what will be gene- 
rally thought the preferable hypothesis, an organic mole- 
cule, should be a necessary concomitant of this imma- 
terial principle, does not involve any absurdity at all, 
whatever want of evidence may be objected to it. 

116» It is remarkable that, in the controversy with 
Stillingfleet on this passage, Locke seems to take for 
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granted tliat there is no immaterial principle in brutes ; 
and as he had too much plain sense to adopt the Car- 
tesian theory of their insensibility, he draws the most 
plausible argument for the possibility of thought in 
matter by the admitted feict of sensation and Tolimtary 
motion in these animal organisations. '* It is not doubted 
but that the properties of a rose, a peach, or au ele- 
phant, superadded to matter, change not the properties 
of matter, but matter is in these things matter still." 
Few perhaps at present who believe in the immateriality 
of the human soul would deny the same to an elephant ; 
but it must be owned that the discoveries of zoology 
have pushed this to consequences which some might 
not readily adopt. The spiritual being of a sponge re- 
volts a little our prejudices; yet there is no resting- 
place, and we must admit this, or be content to sink 
ourselves into a mass of medullary fibre. Brutes have 
been as slowly emancipated in philosophy as some classes 
of mankind have been in civil polity ; their souls, we 
see, were almost imiversally disputed to them at the 
end of the seventeenth century, even by those who did 
not absolutely bring them down to machinery. Even 
within the recollection of many it was conunon to deny 
them any kind of reasoning &kculty, and to solve their 
most sagacious actions by the vague word instinct. We 
have come of late years to think better of our humble 
companions; and, as usual in similar cases, the pre- 
dominant bias, at least with foreign naturalists, seems 
rather too much of a levelling character. 

117. No quality more remarkably distinguishes Locke 
than his love of truth. He is of no sect or Hieioveof 
party, has no oblique design, such as we so *™J?*^^ 
frequently perceive, of sustaining some tenet ^ ^ y- 
which he suppresses, no submissiveness to the opinions 
of others, nor, what very few lay aside, to his own. 
Without having adopted certain dominant ideas, like 
Descartes and Malebranche, he follows with inflexible 
impartiality and unwearied patience the long process of 
analysis to which he has subjected the human miad. 
No great writer has been more exempt from vanity, in 
which he is very advantageously contrasted with Bacon 
and Descartes ; but he is sometimes a little sharp and con- 
temptuous of his predecessors. The originality of Locke 
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is real and ttnaffeoted ; not that he has derived nothing 
from others, which would be a great reproach to himself 
or to them, but in whatever he has in common with 
other philosophers there is always a tinge of his own 
thoughts, a modification of the particiik^ tenet, or at 
least a pecnliarity of language which renders it not very 
easy of detection* " It was not to be expected," says 
Stewart, ** that in a work so composed by snatches, to 
borrow a phrase of the author, he should be able accu- 
rately to draw the line between his own ideas and the 
hints for which he was indebted to others. To those 
who are well acquainted with his speculations it must 
appear evident that he had studied diligently the meta- 
physical writings both of Hobbes and Gassendi, and 
that he was no stranger to the Essays of Montaigne, to 
the philosophical works of Bacon, and to Malebranche's 
Inquiry after Truth. That he was familiarly conversant 
witii the Cartesian system may be presumed fi-om what 
we are told by his biographer, that it was this which 
first inspired him with a disgust at the jargon of the 
schools, and led him into that train of thinking which 
lie afterwards prosecuted so successfully. I do not, 
however, recollect that he has anywhere in his Essay 
mentioned the name of any one of those authors. It is 
probable that when he sat down to write he found the 
result of his youthful reading so completely identified 
with the fruits of his subsequent reflections, that it was 
impossible for him to attempt a separation of the t)ne 
from the other, and that he was thus occasionally led to 
mistake the treasures of memory for those of invention. 
That this was really the case may be further presumed 
from the peculiar and originial cast of his phraseology, 
which, though in general careless and unpolished, has 
always the merit of that characteristical unity and raci* 
ness of style which demonstrate that while he was 
writing he conceived himself to be drawing only from 
his own resources."' 

118. The writer, however, whom we have just quoted 
Defended in has not quite done justice to the originaliiy of 
twociiae& Locke ill more thwa one instance. Thus on 
this very passage we find a note in these words:-— 

* FsreUmimrj DIaaerUtloo. 
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*' Mr. Addison has remarked that Malebranche had the 
start of Locke by several years in his notions on the 
subject of duration. Some other coincidences not less 
remarkable might be easily pointed out in the opinions 
of the English and of the f'rench philosopher." I am 
not prepared to dispute, nor do I doubt, the truth of the 
latter sentence. But with respect to the notions of 
Malebranche and Locke on duration, it must be said, 
that they are neither the same, nor has Addison asserted 
ihem to be so.^ The one threw out an hypothesis with 
no attempt at proof ; the other offered an explanation of 
the phaBuomena. What Locke has advanced as to our 
getting the idea of duration by reflecting on the succes- 
sion of our ideas seems to be truly his own. Whether it 
be entirely the right explanation, is another question. 
It rather appears to me that the internal sense, as we 
may not improperly call it, of duration belongs separately 
to each idea, and is rather lost than suggested by their 
succession. Duration is best perceived when we are 
able to detain an idea for some time without change, as 
in watching the motion of a pendulum. And though it 
is impossible for the mind to continue in this state of 
immobility more perhaps than about a second or two, 
this is sufficient to give us an idea of duration as the 
necessary condition of existence. Whether this be an 
objective or merely a subjective necessity, is an abstruse 
question, which our sensations do not enable us to decide. 
But Locke appears to have looked rather at the measure 
of duration, by which we divide it into portions, than at 
the mere simplicity of the idea itself. Such a measure, 
it is certain, can only be obtained through the medium 
of a succession in our ideas. 

119. It has been also remarked by Stewart that Locke 
claims a discover}' due rather to Descartes, naiuely, the 
impossibility of defining simple ideas. Descartes, how- 
over, as well as the authors of the Port-Eoyal Logic, 
merely says that words already as clear us wo can make 
them, do not require, or even admit of definition. But 
I do not perceive that he has made the distinction we 
find in iJie Essay on the Human Understanding, that 
the names of simple ideas are not capable of any defini- 

^ spectator, No. 91. 
VOL. IV, L 
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tion, while the names of all complex ideas are so. *' It 
has not, that I know/' Locke says, ** been observed by 
anybody what words are, and what words are not, capable 
of being defined.*' The passage which I have quoted in 
another place from DescuH^s* posthumous dialogue, even 
if it went to this length, was unknown to Locke ; yet 
he might have acknowledged that he had been in some 
measure anticipated in other observations by that philo- 
sopher. 

120. The first book of the Essay on the Human Un* 
His view dorstaudiug is directed, as is well known, 
of inoate against the doctrine of innate ideas, or innate 
'**^ principles in the mind. This has been often 
censured, as combating in some places a tenet which no 
one would support, and as, in other passages, breaking 
in upon moral distinctions themselves, by disputing the 
universality of their acknowledgment. With respect to 
the former charge, it is not perhaps easy for us to deter- 
mine what might be the crude and confused notions, or 
at least language, of many who held the theory of innate 
ideas. It is by no means evident that Locke had Des- 
cartes chiefly or even at aU in his view. Lord Herbeit, 
whom he distinctly answers, and many others, especially 
the Flatonists, had dwelt upon innate ideas in fax stronger 
terms than the great French metaphysician, if indeed 
he can be said to have maintained them at all. The 
latter and more important accusation rests upon no other 
pretext than that Locke must be reckoned among those 
who have not admitted a moral faculty of discerning 
right from wrong to be a part of onr co^titution. B^ 
that there is a law of nature imposed by the Supreme 
Being, and consequently universal, has been so repeat- 
edly asserted in his writings, that it would imply great 
inattention to question it. Stewart has justly vindicated 
Locke in this respect from some hasty and indefinite 
charges of Beattie ;"* but I must venture to think that he 
goes much too far when he attempts to identify the doc- 
trines of the Essay with those of Shaftesbury. These 
two philosophers were in opposite schools as to the test 

' (To the iMSsages quoted by Stewart dares his belief, ** that there is a law of 

(First Dissertation, p. 29) we may add a nature kno-^able by the light of natTure." 

letter since publi^ed, of Locke to Mr. King's Life of Locke, voL L p. 366.r- 

Tyrrell, wherein he most explicitly de- 1847 .J 
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of moral sentimeiits. Locke seems always to adopt 
what is called the selfish system in morals, resolving all 
morality into religion, and all religion into a regard to 
our own interest. And he seems to have paid less at* 
tention to the emotions than to the intellectual powers 
of the soul. 

121. It would by no means be difficult to controvert 
other tenets of this great man. But the obliga- General 
tions we owe to him for the Essay on the Hu- ?""»«• 
man Understanding are never to be forgotten. It is 
truly the first real chart of the coasts; wherein some 
may be laid down incorrectly, but the general relations 
of all are perceived. And we who find some things to 
censure in Locke have perhaps learned how to censure 
them from himself ; we have thrown off so many false 
notions and films of prejudice by his help that we are 
become capable of judging our master. This is what 
has been &e fate of all who have pushed onward the 
landmarks of science ; they have made that easy for in- 
ferior men which was painfully laboured through by 
themselves* Among many excellent things in the Essay 
on Human Understanding none are more admirable than 
much of the third book on the nature of words, espe- 
cially the three chapters on their imperfection and abujse.** 
In earlier treatises of logic, at least in that of Port-Eoyal, 
some of this might be found; but nowhere are verbal 
fallacies, and above all, the sources from which they 
spring, so fully and conclusively exposed.' 

d [In fdnner editions I had said " the iasae of a cat and a rat, and had tiie plain 
whole third book," which Mr. Mill calls marks of both about it" This cannot be 
**that immortal third book." But we true; bat if it were? Are there, therey 
must except the sixth chapter on the fore, no mere cats and mere rats?— 184?.] 
names of substances, in which Locke's * [A highly-distinguished philosopher, 
reasoning against the real distinction of M. Cousin, has devoted nearly a volume 
Bp&deB in the three kingdoms of nature to the refutation of Locke, discussihg 
is full of false assumptions, and cannot be almost every chapter in the second and 
maintained at all In the present state of fourth books of the Essay on Human Un- 
natural history. He asks, ch. vi. $ 13, derstanding. In many of these treatises 
** What are the alterations may or may I cannot Ij any means go along with the 
not be in A horse or lead, witboat making ' able writer ; and regret that he has taken 
eitherof them to be of another species?" so little pains to distinguish real from 
The answer is obvious, that an animal verbal dilferences of opinion, but has, on 
engendered between a horse and mare, is the contrary, had nothing so much at 
a horse, and no other; and that any alte- heart as to depreciate the glory of one 
ration in the atomic weight of lead would whom Europe has long reckoned among 
make it a diifexent species. " I once saw the founders of metaphysical science. It 
a creature," says Locke, ** that was the may have been^Tong in Locke to employ 

l2 
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122. The Bame praiseworthj diligence in hnnting 
error to its lurking-places distingaishes the short 

the word idea in different sensea. Bat» pas an temps de Locke; il entend la foi 

as undoubtedly be did not always mean et la r^v^tion dans le sens propre de la 

by it an image in the mind, wbat can be th^logie la plus ortbodoxe ; et il conclut 

lees fair tban such passafesas tbe follow- ainei: '* Pkr oons^uent, snr rezistenoe 

ing ? "Eh Men ! songez y, vons n'aves de I'esprit nous devons nous oontenter de 

de connaiasance l^time de la pens^ de I'^videnoe de bi foi." P. 350. Whooonid 

la voloQttf, de la sensiUlit^ qu'i la con- suppose that all this imputation of un- 

dition que les id^s que vous en ayes vovm limited scepticism, not less than that of 

lea repr^ntent; et oes id^es doivent Hume, since it amountti to a doubt of 

•tre des images, et par consequent des the existence of our own minds, is founded 

tmagea mat^rielles. Juges dans quelle on M. Clousin's misunderstanding of the 

ablme d'absurdit^ nous voiUL tomb^ wordtptrit/ ^yspirits, or finite B|^ts. 

Pour Gonnaltre la pens^ et la vokmttf Locke did not mean our own minds, but 

qui sent immat^rielles, il faut que nous created intelligences, differing from hu- 

en ay<ms une image mat^rielle qui leur man, as the word was constantly used in 

ressemble." (Count del'Hi8t.de la Philoe., theological metaphysics. The sense of 

vol. ii. p. 348, ed. 1829.) It ought surely the passage to which M. Cousin refers is 

to have occurred ttiat, in proportion to so clear, that no English reader could mis- 

tlie absurdity of such a proposition, was conceive it; probably he was led wrong 

the want of likelihood that a mind emi- by a translation in which be found the 

iiently cautious and reflective ^ould word«tprt^. 

have embraced it. But I really cannot imagine any trans- 
It is not possible in a note to remaxk lation to be so unfiedtbful as to remove 
on the many passages wherein M. Cousin from M. Cousin the bla^me of extreme 
hasdealt no fedr measure to our illustrious carelessness. The words of Locke are, 
metaphysician. But one I will not pass « Concerning finite spirits, as wefl. as se- 
over. He quotes Locke for the words: veral other things, we must content our- 
♦• A regard des esprits (nos ftmes, les in- selves with the evidence of faith." B. iv. 
telligences) [interpoUtion by M. Cousin ch. 11. But at the beginning of the 
himself], nous ne pouvons pas plus con- same chapter he says, "The knowledge 
naitre qu'il y ades esprits finis r^ellement of our own being we have by intuition." 
exiatans, par les id^s que nous en avons, And in the preceding, the tenth chapter, 
que nous ne pouvons connaltre qu'il y a more ftilly : •* I think it is beyond ques- 
des figes ou des centamrcs par les id^s tion that man has a clear percepUon of 
que nous nous en formons." VoilA bien, his own being : he knows certainly that 
ce me semble, le scepticisme absolu ; et he exists, and that he is somet&ing. He 
vous pensez peut-gtre que la conclusion that can doubt whether he be anything 
demifere de Locke sera qu'il n'y a aucune or no, I speak not to^ no more than I 
connoissance des esprits finis, par cons^ would argue with pure nothing, or en- 
quent de notre ftme, par cons^uent en- deavour to convince non-entity that it 
core d'aucune des faculty denotrefime; were something." Compare this with- 
car I'objection est aussi valable oontre les M. Cousin's representation, 
phdnom^nes de I'ftme que contre la sub- The name of Locke is part of our lite- 
stance. C'est 111 ou il auralt dfi aboutir; rary inheritance, which, as Englishmen, 
mais il ne I'ose, parce qu'U n'y a pas we cannot sacrifice. If, indeed, the uni- 
un philoBophe i. la fois plus sage et plus veraity at which he was educated cannot 
inconsistant que Locke. Que iait-il, discover that he is, perhaps, her chief 
Messieurs? Dans le p^ril oh le pousse boast,ifadecUdmerflromthatquarterpre- 
la philosophie, il abandonne sa philo- sumes to speak of •• the sophist Locke," 
sophie et toute philosophie, et il en ap- we may console ourselves by recollecting 
pelle au christianisme, k la niv^ation, i how Uttle infiuence eacbi a local party is 
la foi ; et par foi, par r^v^ation, il n'en- Ukely to obtain over the Uterary world, 
tend pas une foi, une rev^atlon phlloao- But the fame of M, Cousin is so con- 
phique; cette inteiprtftaUon n'appartient j^icuous, that hla pr^udlcea readily 
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treatise on the Condtict of the Understanding ; wliich 
having been originallj designed as an addi- 
tional chapter to the Essay,' is as it were the cSSSlctof 
ethical application of its theory, and ought ^^J^* 
always to be read with it, if indeed, for the sake ' *** 
of its practical utility, it shotdd not come sooner into the 
course of education. Aristotle himself, and the whole 
of his dialectical school, had pointed out many of the 
sophisms against which we should guard our reasoning 
faculties ; but these are chiefly such as others attempt to 
put upon us in dispute. There are more dangerous fal- 
lacies by which we cheat ourselYes ; prejudice, partiality, 
self-interest, vanity, inattention, and indifference to 
truth. Locke, who was as exempt ftx)m these as almost 
any man who has turned his mind to so many subjects 
where their influence is to be suspected, has dwelled on 
the moral discipline of the intellect in this treatise better, 
as I conceive, than any of his predecessors, though we 
have already seen, and it might appear far more at length 
to those who should have recourse to the books, that 
Amauld and Malebranche, besides other French philo- 
sophers of the age, had not been remiss in this indis- 
pensable part of logic. 

123. Locke throughout this treatise labours to secure 
the inquirer from that previous persuasion of his own 
opinion, which generally renders all his pretended in- 
vestigations of its truth little more than illusive and 
nugatory. But the indifferency which he recommends 
to everything except truth itself, so that we should not 
even wish anything to be true before we have examined 
whether it be so, seems to involve the impossible hypo- 
thesis that man is but a purely reasoning being. It is 
vain to press the recommendation of freedom from pre- 
judice so far ; since we cannot but conceive some pro- 
positions to be more connected with our welfare than 
others, and consequently to desire their truth. These 
exaggerations lay a fundamental condition of honest in- 
quiry open to -die sneers of its adversaries; and it is 
sufficient, because nothing more is really attainable, first 
to dispossess ourselves of the notion that our interests 

become tiie prcijudlces of many, and his f See a letter to Molynetix, dated April, 
misrepresentations pass with many for 1607. Locke's Works (fi>L 1759), vol. iil. 
unanswerable critidams.— 1847.] p. 539« 
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are oonoemed where they are not, and next, even when 
we cannot but ¥rish one result of our inquiries rather 
than another, to be the more unremitting in our endea« 
TOurs to exclude this bias from our reasoning. 

124. I cannot think any parent or instructor justified 
in neglecting to put this little treatise in the hands of a 
boy about the time when the reasoning feiculties become 
developed. It will gi\e him a sober and serious, not 
flippant or self^^onceited, independency of thinking ; and 
while it teaches how to distrust ourselves and to watch 
those prejudices which necessarily grow up from one 
cause or another, will inspire a reasonable confidence in 
what he has well considered, by taking off a little of 
that deference to authority, which is the more to be re- 
gretted in its excess, that, like its cousin-germau, party- 
spirit, it is frequently united to loyalty of heart and the 
generous enthusiasm of youth* 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

HIim>BY OF MORAL AND FOLTTIGAL PHILOSOPHT AND OF 
JURISPRUDENCE, FROM 1650 TO 1700, 



Sect. I. — On Moral Philosophy. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters — Taylor — Cndworth — Spinoea— Gumberlaiid's Law 
of Nature — Puffendorf 8 Treatise on tbe same Sutiject — Roehefoncault and La 
Bmydre — Lodce oa. Education -^FeneloD. 

1. The casuistical writers of the Boman cliurcli, and 
especially of the Jesuit order, belong to earlier casuistry of 
periods ; for little room was left for any thing *^* Jesuits. 
but popular compilations from large works of vast labour 
and accredited authority. But the false principles im* 
puted to the latter school now raised a louder cry than 
before. Implacable and unsparing enemies, as well as 
ambitious intriguers themselves, they were encountered 
by a host of those who envied, feared, and hated them. 
Among those none were such willing or able accusers as 
the Janseniste whom they persecuted. Pascal, pj^cai's 
by his Provincial Letters, did more to ruin the Provincial 
name of Jesuit than all the controversies of ^^**"' 
Protestantism, or all the fiilminations of the parliament 
of Paris. A letter of Antony Amauld, published in 
1655, wherein he declared that he could not find in 
Jansenius the propositions condemned by the pope, and 
laid himself open to censure by some of his own, pro- 
voked the Sorbonne, of which he was a member, to 
exclude him from the faculty of theology. Before tlds 
resolution was taken, Pascal came forward in defence of 
his friend, under a fictitious name, in the first of what 
have been always called Lettres Provinciales, but more 
accurately, Lettres Sorites par Louis de Montalte k un 
Provincial de ses Amis. In the first four of them he 
discusses the thorny problems of Jansenism, aiming 
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chiefly to show that St. Thomas Aquinas had maintained 
the same doctrine on efficacious grace which his disciples 
the Dominicans now rejected from another quarter. But 
he passed from hence to a theme more generally intel- 
ligible and interesting, the &lse morality of the Jesuit 
casuists. He has accumulated so long a list of scandalous 
decisions, and dwelled upon them with so much wit and 
spirit, and yet with so serious a severity, that the order 
of Loyola became a by-word with mankind. I do not 
agree with those who think the Provincial Letters a 
greater proof of the genius of Pascal than his Thoughts, 
in spite of the many weaknesses in reasoning which 
these display. The former are at present, finely written 
as all confess them to be, too much filled with obsolete 
controversy, they quote books too much forgotten, they 
have too little bearing on any permanent sympathies, to 
be read with much interest or pleasure. 

2. The Jesuits had, unfortunately for themselves, no 
Their truth writers at that time of sufficient ability to de- 
questioned fend them ; and being disliked by majij who 
ysome. y^Q^e not Janscuists, could make little stand 
against their adversaries, till public opinion had already 
taken its line. They have since not failed to charge 
Pascal with extreme misrepresentation of their eminent 
casuists, Escobar, Busenbaum, and many others, so that 
some later discipjes of their school have ventured to call 
the Provincial Letters the immortal liars (les immor- 
telles menteuses). It has been insinuated, since Pascal's 
veracity is hard to attack, that he was deceived by those 
from whom he borrowed his quotations. But he has 
himself declared, in a remarkable passage, not only that, 
far from repenting of these letters, he would make them 
yet stronger if it were to be done again, but that, 
although he had not read all the books he has quoted, 
else he must have spent great part of his life in reading 
bad books, yet he had read Escobar twice through ; and 
with respect to the rest, he had not quoted a single 
passage without having seen it in the book, and examined 
the context before and after, that he might not confound 
an objection with an answer, which would have been 
reprehensible and unjust :* it is therefore impossible to 
save the honour of Pascal, if his quotations are not 

• (Euvres do Pascal, vol, 1. p. 400. 
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Mr, Nor did he stand alone in his imputations on the 
Jesuit casuistry. A book, called Morale des J^suites, 
by Nicolas Ferrault, published at Mons in 1667, goes 
over the same ground with less pleasantry, but not less 
learning. 

3. The most extensive and learned work on casuistry 
which has appeared in the English language Taylor's 
is the Ductor Dubitantium of Jeremy Taylor, DuctorDo. 
published in 1660. This, as its title shows, ^ ^™* 
treats of subjective morality, or the guidance of the 
conscience. But this cannot be Inuch discussed without 
establishing some principles of objective right and 
wrong, some standard by which the conscience is to be 
ruled. ** The whole measure and rule of conscience," 
according to Taylor, *' is the law of God, or God's 'will 
signified to us by nature or revelation; and by the 
several manners and times and parts of i^ communica- 
tion it hath obtained several names ; — the law of nature-— 
the consent of nations — ^right reason — ^the Decalogue — ^ 
the sermon of Christ — the canons of the apostles — the 
laws ecclesiastical and civil of princes and governors — 
faxD» or the public reputation of things, expressed by 
proverbs and other instances and manners of publio 
honesty. . . . These being the full measures of right-- 
and wrong, of lawful and unlawful, will be the rule of 
conscience and the subject of the present book." 

4. The heterogeneous combination of things so dif- 
ferent in nature and authority, as ii they were its character 
all expressions of the law of God, does not "Midefecta. 
augur well for the distinctness of Taylor's moral philo- 
sophy, and would be disadvajitageously compared with 
the Ecclesiajstical Polity of Hooker. Nor are we deceived 
in the anticipations we might draw. With many of 
Taylor's excellences, his vast fertility and his frequent 
acuteness, the Ductor Dubitantium exhibits his charac- 
teristic defects ; the waste of quotations is even greater 
than in his other writings, and his own exuberance 
of mind degenerates into an intolerable prolixity. His 
solution of moral difficulties is often unsatisfactory; 
after an accumulation of arguments and authorities we 
have the disappointment to perceive that the knot is 
neither untied nor cut; there seems a want of close 
investigation of principles, a frequent confusion and 
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obsomify, which. Taylor's two chief faults, excessive 
display of erudition and redundancy of language, con* 
spire to produce. Paley is no doubt offcen superficial, 
and sometimes mistaken; yet in clearness, in concise- 
ness, in freedom from impertinent reference to authority, 
he is &r superior to Taylor. 

5. Taylor seems too much inclined to side with those 
who resolve all right and wrong into the positive will 
of Qod. The law of nature he defines to be " the 
universal law of the world, or of mankind, to which we 
are inclined by nature, invited by consent, prompted 
by reason, but which is bound upon us only by the 
command of Gk)d." Though in the strict meaning of 
the word, law, this may be truly said, it was surely 
required, considering the large sense which that word 
has obtsdned as coincident with moral right, that a 
friller explanation should be given than Taylor .has even 
intimat<ed, lest the goodness of the Deity should seem 
something arbitrary and precarious. And though, in 
maintaining, against most of the scholastic metaphysi* 
cians, that Qod can dispense with the precepts of the 
Decalogue, he may be substantially right, yet his reasons 
seem by no means the clearest and most sads&ctoiy 
that might be assigned. It may be added, that in his 
prolix rules concerning what he calls a probable con* 
science, he comes very near to the much decried theories 
of the Jesuits. There was indeed a vein of subtilty in 
Taylor's understanding which was not always witi^out 
influence on his candour. 

6. A treatise concerning eternal and immutable mora- 
CadwoTthg lity» ^y Cudwortihi, was first published in 1731. 
immntabie This may be almost reckoned a portion of his 
luorauty. Intellectual System, the object being what he 
has declared to be one of those which he had there in 
view. This was to prove that moral differences of right 
and wrong are antecedent to any divine law. He wrote 
therefore not only against the Calvinistio school, but in 
some measure against Taylor, though he abstains from 
mentioning any recent author except Descartes, who 
had gone far in referring all moral distinctions to the 
arbitrary will of God. Cudworth's reasoning is by no 
means satisfieustory, and rests too much on the dogmatic 
metaphysics which were going out of use. The nature 
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or essence of nothing, he maintains, can depend upon 
the will of God alone, which is the efficient, but not 
the formal, cause of all things ; a distinction not very 
intelligible, but on which he seems to build his theory.^ 
For, though admitting that moral relations have no 
objective existence out of the mind, he holds that they 
have a positive essence, 'and therefore are not nothing ; 
whence it follows that they must be independent of 
wilL He pours out much ancient learning, though not 
60 lavishly as in the Intellectual System. 

7. The urgent necessity of contracting my sails in 
this last period, far the most abundant as it is Nicoi»-La 
in the variety and extent of its literature, re- i*^«»**«« 
strains me from more than a bare mention of several 
works not undeserving of regard. The Essais de Morale 
of Nicole are less read than esteemed, says a late bio- 
grapher.*" Voltaire however prophesied that they would 
not perish. *' The chapter, especially,'' he proceeds, 
^* on the means of preserving peace among men is a 
master-piece to which nothing equal has been left to us 
by antiquity."^ These Essays are properly contained 
in six volumes ; but so many other pieces are added in 
some editions that the collection under that title is very 
long. La Placette, minister of a French church at 
Copenhagen, has been called the Protestant Nicole. His 
Essais de Morale, in 1692 and other years, are full of a 
solid morality, rather strict in casuistry, and apparently 
not deficient in observation, and analytical views of 
human nature. They were much esteemed in their own 
age. Works of this kind treat so very closely on the 
department of practical religion that it is sometimes 
difficult to separate them on any fixed principle. A less 
homiletical form, a comparative absence of Scriptural 
quotation, a more reasoning and observing mode of 
dealing with the subject, are the chief distinctions. 
But in the sermons of Barrow and some others we 
find a great deal of what may be justly called moral 
philosophy. 

8. A book by Sharrock, De Officiis secundum Bationis 
HumanaB Diotata, 1660, is occasionally quoted, other 
and seems to be of a philosophical nature.* "^^^^ 

b p. 15. ^ Biog. Univ. * Cnmberland (in prteflttloue) De Legl- 

d Sl^le de Loub XIV. bos Naturn. 
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Yelthuysen, a Dutch minister, was of more reputation. 
His name was rather obnoxious to the orthodox, since he 
wss a strenuous advocate of toleration, a Cartesian in 
philosophy, and inclined to judge for himself. His chief 
works are De Principiis Justi et Decori, and De Natu* 
rali Pudore/ But we must now pass on to those "who 
have exercised a greater influence in moral philosophy, 
Cumberland and Puffendorf, after giving a short consi- 
deration to Spinosa. 

9. The moral system, if so it may be called, of Spinosa^ 
^Q^i has been develop^ by him in the fourth and 
Syatem of fifth parts of his Ethics. We are not deceived 
Spinoia. j^ what might naturally be expected from the 
unhesitating adherence of Spinosa to a rigorous line of 
reasoning, that his ethical scheme would offer nothing in- 
eousistent with the fmidamental pantheism of his philo- 
sophy. In nature itself, he maintains as before, there is 
neither perfection nor imperfection, neither good nor evil ; 
but these are modes of speaking, adopted to express the 
relations of things as they appear to our minds. What*' 
ever contains more positive attributes capable of being 
apprehended by us than another contains, is more perfect 
than it. Whatever we know to be useM to ourselves, 
that is good ; and whatever impedes our attainment of 
good, is evU. By this utility Spinosa does not under- 
stand happiness, if by that is meant pleasurable sensation, 
but the extension of our mental and bodily capacities; 
The passions restrain and overpower these capacities; 
and coming from without, that is, from the body, render 
the mind a less powerful agent than it seems to be. It 
is only, we may remember, in a popular sense, and' 
subject to his own definitions, that Spinosa acknowledges; 
the mind to be an agent at all ; it is merely so, in so far 
as its causes of action cannot be referred by us to any 
thing external. No passion can be restrained except by 
a stronger passion. Hence even a knowledge of what 
is really good or evil for us can of itseK restrain no 
passion ; but only as it is associated with a perception 
of joy and sorrow, which is a mode of passion. This 
perception is necessarily accompanied by desire or aver- 
sion ; but they may often be so weak as to be controlled 
by other sentiments of the same class inspired by con- 

f Biogr. Univ. Barbeyrac's notes on Puffendorf, passim. 
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iUctiug pafisions. This is the cause of the weakness and 
inconstancy of many, and he alone is wise and virtuous 
who steadily pursues what is useful to himself; that is, 
what reason points out as the best means of preserving 
hia well-beiag and extending hia capacities. Nothing is 
absolutely good, nothing therefore is principally sought 
by a virtuou84nan, but knowledge, not of things external, 
which gives us only inadequate ideas, but of God. Other 
things are good or evil to us so £Eur as they suit our 
nature or contradict it ; and so &x as men act by reason, 
they must agree in seeking what is conformable to their 
nature. And those who agree with us in living by 
reason, are themselves of all things most suitable to our 
nature ; so that the society of such men is most to be 
desired ; and to enlarge that society by rendering men 
virtuous, and by promotiog their advantage when they 
are so, is most useful to ourselves. For the good of 
such as pursue virtue may be enjoyed by all, and does 
not obstruct our own. Whatever conduces to the com- 
mon society of mankind and promotes concord among 
Ihem is useful to all; and whatever has an opposite 
tendency is pernicious. The passions are sometimes 
incapable of excess, but of this the only instances are 
joy and cheerfulness ; more frequently they become per- 
nicious by being indulged, and in some cases, such as 
hatred, can never be usefiil. We should therefore, for 
oiu: own sakes, meet the hatred and malevolence of 
others with love and liberality. Spinosa dwells much 
on the preference due to a social above a solitary life, to 
cheerfulness above austerity, and alludes frequently to 
the current theological ethics with censure. 

10. The fourth part of the Ethics is entitled On Human 
Slavery, meaning the subjugation of the reason to the 
passions ; the fifth. On Human Liberty, is designed to 
show, as had been partly done in the former, how the 
mind or intellectual man is to preserve its supremacy. 
This is to be effected, not by the extinction, which is 
impossible, but the moderation of the passions ; and the 
secret of doing this, according to Spinosa, is to contem- 
plate such things as are naturally associated with affec- 
tions of no great violence. We find that when we look 
at things simply in themselves, and not in their neces- 
sary relations, they affect us more powerfully ; whence 
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it may be inferred that we shall weaken the passion by 
viewing them as parts of a necessary series. We promote 
the same end by considering the object of tbe passion in 
many different relations, and in general by enlarging 
the sphere of our knowledge concerning it. Hence the 
more adeqoat^e ideas we attain of things that affect ns, 
the less we shall be overcome by the passion they excite. 
But most of all it should be our endeavour to refer all 
things to the idea of Ood. The more we understand 
ourselves and our passions, the more we shall love God ; 
for the more we understand anything, the more pleasure 
we have in contemplating it; and we shall associate the 
idea of God with this pleasurable contemplation, which 
is the essence of love. The love of God should be the 
chief employment of the mind. But God has no pas- 
sions; therefore he who desires that God should love 
him, desires in &ct that he should cease to be Ghxl. And 
the more we believe others to be united in the same love 
of God, the more we shall love him ourselves. 

11. The great aim of the mind, and the greatest degree 
of virtue, is the knowledge of things in their essence. 
This knowledge is the perfection of human nature ; it is 
accompanied with the greatest joy and contentment ; it 
leads to a love of God, intellectual, not imaginative, 
eternal, because not springing from passions that perish 
with the body, being itself a portion of that infinite love 
with which Gk>d intellectually loves himself. In this 
love towards God our chief feHcity consists, which is not 
the reward of virtue, but virtue itbclf ; nor is any one 
happy because he has overcome the passions, but it is 
by being happy, that is, by enjoying the fulness of 
divine love, that he has become capable of overcoming 
them. 

12. These extraordinary effdsions confirm what has 
been hinted in another place, that Spinosa, in the midst 
of his atheism, seemed often to hover over the regions 
of mystical theology. This last book of the Ethics speaks, 
as is evident, the veiy language of Quietism. In Spinosa 
himself it is not easy to understand the meaning ; his 
sincerity ought not, I think, to be called in question ; 
and this enthusiasm may be set down to the rapture of 
the imagination expatiating in the enchanting wilderness 
of its creation. But the possibility of combining such 
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a tone of contemplative devotion with the systematic 
denial of a Snpreme Being, in any personal sense, may 
put us on our guard against the tendency of mysticism, 
which may again, as it has frequently, degenerate into a 
similar chaos. 

13. The science of ethics, in the third quarter of the 
seventeenth century, seemed to be cultivated ^^^, 

by three very divergent schools — by that of the land'g 
theologians, who went no farther than revela- S®/^^*°* 
tion, or at least than the positive law of Qod, 
for moral distinctions — by that of the Platonic philoso* 
phers, who sought them in eternal and intrinsic rela* 
tions ; and that of Hobbes and Spinosa, who reduced them 
all to selfish prudence. A fourth theory, which, in some 
of its modifications, has greatly prevailed in the last two 
centuries, may be referred to Bichard Cumberland, after- 
wards Bishop of Peterborough. His famous work, De 
Legibus Naturae Disquisitio Philosophica, was published 
in 1672. It is contained in nine chapters, besides the 
preface or prolegomena. 

14. Cumberland begins by mentioning Grotius, Selden, 
and one or two more who have investigated the Analysis 
laws of nature d posteriori^ that is, by the testi- of proJego- 
mony of authors and the consent of nations. ^^°^ 
But as some objections may be started against this mode 
of proof, which, though he does not hold them to be 
valid, are likely to have some effect, he prefers another 
line of demonstration, deducing the laws of nature, as 
effects, from their real causes in the constitution of nature 
itself. The Platonic theory of innate moral ideas, stif- 
ficient to establish natural law, he does not admit. *' For 
myself at least I may say, that I have not been so fortu- 
nate as to arrive at tike knowledge of this law by so com- 
pendious a road." He deems it, therefore, necessary to 
begin with what we learn by daily use and experience, 
assuming nothing but the physical laws of motion shown 
by mathematicians, and the derivation of all their ope- 
rations firom the will of a First Cause. 

15. By diligent observation of all propositions which 
can be justly reckoned general moral laws of nature, he 
finds that they may be reduced to one, the pursuit of the 
common good of all rational agents, which tends to our 
own good as part of the whole ; as its opposite tends not 
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onl^ to the misery of the whole sjistem, but to onr own.' 
Thifi tendency, he takes care to tell ns, though he usee 
the present tense (conducit), has respect to the most 
remote consequences, and is so understood by him. The 
means which serve to this end, the general good, may be 
treated as theorems in a geometrical method.^ Cumber- 
land, as we have seen in Spinosa, was captivated by the 
apparent security of this road to truth. 

16. This scheme, ho observes, may at first sight want 
the two requisites of a law, a l^islator and a sanction. 
But whatever is naturally assented to by our minds must 
spring from the author of nature. Qod is proved to be 
the author of every proposition which is proved to be 
true by the constitution of nature, which has him for its 
author.' Nor is a sanction wanting in the rewards, that 
is, the happiness which attends the observance of the 
law of nature, and in the opposite effects of its neglect ; 
and in a lax sense, though not that of the jurists, reward 
as well as punishment may be included in the word 
sanction.^ £ut benevolence, that is, love and desire of 
good towards all rational beings, includes piety towards 
God, the greatest of them all, as well as humaniiy."* 
Cumberland altogether abstains from arguments founded 
on revelation, and is perhaps the first writer on natural 
law who has done so, for they may even be foimd in 
Hobbes. And I think that he may be reckoned the 
foimder of what is awkwardly and invidiously called the 
utilitarian school ; for though similar expressions about 
the common good may sometimes be found in the ancients, 
it does not seem to have been the basis of any ethical 
system. 

17. This common good, not any minute particle of it, 
as the benefit of a single man, is the great end of the 
legislator and of him who obeys his will. And such 
human actions as by their natural tendency promote the 
common good may be called naturally good, more than 
those which tend only to the good of any one man, by 
how much the whole is greater than this small part. 
And whatever is directed in the shortest way to this 
end may be called right, as a right line is the shortest 
of all. And as the whole system of the universe, when 

^ Prolegomena, lect. 9. n Sect 12. i Sect 13. 

k Sect. 14. *" Sect IB. 
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all things are arrai^ed so as to produce happiness, is 
beautiful, being aptlj disposed to its end, which is the 
definition of beauty, so particular actions contributing 
to this general ha^ony may be called beautiful and 
becoming." 

18. Ciimberland acutely remarks, in a^iswer to the 
objection to the practice of virtue from the evils which 
faXL on good men, and the success of the wicked, that no 
good or evil is to be considered, in this point of view, 
which arises from mere necessity, or external causes, and 
not from our virtue or vice itself. He then shows that a 
regard for piety and peace, for mutual intercourse, and 
civil and domestic polity, tends to the happiness of every 
one ; and in reckoning the good consequences of virtuous 
behaviour we are not only to estimate the pleasure inti- 
mately connected with it, which the love of God and of 
good men produces, but Uie contingent benefits we obtain 
by civil society, which we promote by such conduct * And 
we see that in all nations there is some regard to good 
faith and the distribution of property, some respect to the 
obligation of oaths, some attachments to relations and 
friends. AU men, therefore, acknowledge, and to a cer- 
tain extent perform, those things which really tend to the 
common good. And though crime and violence some- 
times prevail, yet these are like diseases in the body 
which it shakes off ; or if, like them, they prove some- 
times mortal to a single community, yet human society 
is immortal ; and the conservative principles of common 
good have in the end far more efficacy than those which 
dissolve and destroy slates. 

19. We may reckon the happiness consequent ' on 
virtue as a true sanction of natural law annexed to it by its 
author, and thus fulfilling the necessary conditions of its 
definition. And though some have laid less stress on these 
sanctions, and deemed virtue its own reward, and grati- 
tude to God and man its best motive, yet the consent of 
nations and common experience show us that the observ- 
ance of the first end, which is the common good, will 
not be maintained without remuneration or penal con- 
sequences. 

20. By this single principle of common good we sim- 

** Prolegomena, sect 16. ^ Sect* SO. 
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plify the method of natural law, and arrange its secondaiy 
precepts in such subordination as best conduces to the 
genenJ end. Hence moral rules give way in particidar 
oases, when they come in collision with others of more 
extensive importance. For all ideas of right or virtue 
imply a relation to the system and nature of all rational 
beings. And the principles thus deduced as to moral 
conduct are generally applicable to political societies, 
which in their two leading institutions, the division of 
property and the coercive power of the magistrate, follow 
the steps of natural law, and adopt these rules of polity, 
because they perceive them to promote the common 

weal. 

21. From all intermixture of Scriptural authority 
Ctunberland proposes to abstain, building only on reason 
and experience, since we believe the Scriptures to pro- 
ceed from God because they illustrate and promote the 
law of nature. He seems to have been the first Christian 
writer who sought to establish systematically the prin- 
ciples of moral right independently of revelation. They 
are, indeed, taken for grajated by many, especially those 
who adopted ihe Platonic language ; or the schoolmen 
may have demonstrated them by arguments derived from 
reason, but seldom, if ever, without some collateral re- 
ference to theological authority. In this respect, there- 
fore, Cumberland may be deemed to make an epoch in 
the history of ethical philosophy, though Puffendorf, 
whose work was published the same year, may have 
nearly equal claims to it. If we compare the Treatise 
on the Laws of Nature with the Ductor Dubitantium of 
Taylor, written a very few years before, we shall find our- 
selves in a new world of moral reasoning. The school- 
men and fathers, the canonists and casuists, have vanished 
like ghosts at the first daylight ; the continual appeal is 
to experience, and never to authority; or if authority 
can be said to appear at all in the pages of Cumberland, 
it is that of the great apostles of experimental philosophy, 
Descartes or Huygens, or Harvey or Willis. His mind, 
liberal and comprehensive as well as acute, had been 
forcibly impressed with the discoveries of his own i^^ 
both in mathematical science and in what is now more 
strictly called physiology. From this armoury he chose 
his weapons, and employed them, in some instances, with 
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great sagacity and depth of thought. From the brilliant 
success also of the modem analysis, as well as from the 
natural prejudice in fieivour of a mathematical method, 
which arises from the acknowledged superiority of that 
science in the determination of its proper truths, he was 
led to expect more from the use of similar processes in 
moral reasoning than we have found justified by expe- 
rience. And this analogy had probaUy some effect on 
one of the chief errors of his ethical system, the reduc- 
tion, at leaat in theory, of the morality of actions to 
definite calculation, 

22. The prolegomena or preface to Cumberland's trea- 
tise contains that statement of his system with ^^g f^^g^^^ 
which we have been hitherto concerned, and 2^^ 
which the whole volume does but expand. ^ 
His manner of reasoning is difiiise, abounding in 
repetitions, and often excursive ; we cannot avqid 
perceiving that ho labours long on propositions which 
no adversary would dispute,, or on which the dispute 
could be litUe else than one of verbal definition. This 
however is almost the universal fidling of preceding 
philosophers, and was only put an end to, if it can hi 
said yet to have ceased, by Uie sharper logic of contro- 
versy which a more general regard to metaphysical 
inquiries, and a juster sense of the value of words, 
brought into use. 

23. The question between Cumberland and his ad^ 
versarios, that is, the school ot Hobbes, is stated to be, 
whether certain propositions of immutable truth, di- 
recting the voluntary actions of men in choosing good 
and avoiding evil, and imposing an obligation upon 
them, independently of civil laws, are necessarily sug- 
gested to the mind by the nature of things and by that 
of mankind. And the afiBrmative of this question he 
undertakes to prove from a consideration of the nature 
of both S from wldch many particular rules might be 
deduced, but above all that which comprehends all the 
rest, and is the basis of his theory ; namely, that the 
greatest possible benevolence (not a mere languid desire j 
but an energetic principle) of every rational agent to- 
wards all the rest constitutes the heippiest condition of 
each and of all, so fax as depends on their own power, 
and is necessarily required for their greatest happiness ; 
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whence the oommon- good is the Bnpreme law. That 
God is the author of this law appears evident from his 
heing the author of all nature and of all the physical laws 
according to which impressions are made on our minds. 

24. It is easy to observe hy daily experience that we 
have the power of doing good to others, and that no 
men are so happy or so secure as they who most exert this. 
And this may he proved synthetically and in that more 
rigorous method which he affects, though it now and 
then leads the reader away from the simplest argument, 
by considering our own &culties of speech and language, 
the capacities of the hand and countenance, the skill we 
possess in sciences and in usefril arts ; all of which con- 
duce to the social life of mankind and to their mutual 
co-operation and benefit. Whatever preserves and per- 
fects the nature of anything, that is to be called good, 
and the opposite evil ; so that Hobbes has crudely 
asserted good to respect only the agent desiring it, and 
consequently to be variable. In this it will be seen 
that the dispute is chiefly verbal. 

26. Two corollaries of great importance in the theory 
of ethics spring from a consideration of our physical 
powers. The first is, that, inasmuch as they are limited 
by their nature, we should never seek to transgress 
their bounds, but distinguish, as the Stoics did, things 
within our reach, to i^' ^/ilv, from those beyond it, ra 
ovK i<ft fifjuv, thus relieving our minds from anxious pas- 
sions, and turning them to the prudent use of the means 
assigned to us. The other is one which applies more 
closely to his general principle of morals ; that, as all we 
can do in respect of o&ers, and aU the enjoyment we or 
they can have of particular things, is limited to certain 
persons, as well as by space and time, we perceive the 
necessity of distribution, both as to tilings, from which 
spring the rights of property, and as to persons, by which 
our benevolence, though a general rule in itself, is prac- 
tically directed towards individuals. For the conser- 
vation of an aggregate whole is the same as that of its 
divided parts, that is, of single persons, which requires a 
distributive exercise of the powers of each. Hence pro- 
perty and dominion, or meum and tuum^ in the most general 
sense, are consequences from the general law of natui*e. 
Without a support from that law, according to Cumber- 
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land, without a poeitive tendency to the good of all ra- 
tional agents, we shoxdd have no right even to things 
necessaiy for our preservation ; nor have we that right, 
if a greater evil would he incurred hy our preservation 
than hy our destruction. It may he added, as a more 
universal reflection, that, as all which we see in nature 
is so framed as to persevere in its appointed state, 
and as the human hody is endowed with the power of 
throwing off whatever is noxious and threatens the in- 
tegrity of its condition, we may iudge from this that 
the conservation of mankind in its hest state must he the 
design of nature, and that their own voluntary actions 
conducing to that end must he such as the Author of. 
nature commands and approves^ 

26. Cumherland next endeavours, hy an enlarged 
analysis of the mental and bodUy straoturo of mankind, 
to evince their aptitude for the social virtues, that is, 
for the general henevolence which is the primary law of 
nature. We have the power of knowing these by our 
rational fstculty, which is the judge of right and wrong, 
that is, of what is conformable to the great law ; and by 
the other faculties of the mind, as well as by the use of 
language, we generalise and reduce to propositions the 
determinations of reason. We have also the power of 
comparison, and of perceiving analogies, by means of 
which we estimate degrees of good. And if we are 
careful to guard against deciding without clear and ade- 
quate apprehensions of things, our reason vrill not mis- 
lead us. The observance of something like this general 
law of nature by inferior animals, which rarely, as 
Cumberland supposes, attack those of the same species, 
and in certain instances live together, as if by a compact 
for mutual aid ; the peculiar contrivances in the human 
body which seem designed for the maintenance of 
society; the possession of speech, the pathognomic 
countenance, the efficiency of die hand, a longevity be- 
yond the lower animals, the duration of the sexual appe- 
tite throughout the year, with several other arguments 
derived from anatomy, are urged throughout this chapter 
against the unsocial theory of Hobbes. 

27. Natural good is defbied by Cimiberland with more 
latitude than has been used by Paley and by those of a 
later school, who confine it to happiness or pleasurable 
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perception. Whatever oondiioes to the presenratioii of 
an intelligent being, or to the perfection of his powers, 
he accounts to be good, without regard to enjoyment 
And for this he appeals to experience, since we desire 
existence, as well as the extension of our powers of 
action, for their own sakes. It is of great importance to 
acquire a clear notion of what is truly good, that is, of 
what serves most to the happiness and perfection of 
every one ; since all the secondary laws of nature, that 
is, the rules of particidar virtues, derive their authority 
from this effect. These rules may be compared one with 
another as to the probability as well as the value of their 
effects upon the general good ; and he anticipates greater 
advantage from the employment of mathematical rea- 
soning and even analytical forms in moral philosophy 
than the different nature of the subjects would justify, 
even if the fundamental principle of converting the 
theory of ethics into calculation could be allowed.^" 

28. A law of nature, meaning one subordiuate to the 
great principle of benevolence, is defined by Cumber- 
land to be a proposition manifested by the nature of 
things to the mind according to the will of the First 
Cause, and pointing out an action tending to the good 
of rational beings, from the performance of which an 
adequate reward, or from the neglect of which a pu- 
nishment, will ensue by the nature of such rational 
beings. Every part of this definition he proves with 
exceeding prolixity in the longest chapter, namely, the 
fifth, of his treatise; but we have already seen the 
foundations of his theoiy upon which it rests. It will 
be evident to the reader of this chapter that both Butier 
and Paley have been largely indebted to Cumberland.'' 
Natural obligation he defines thus : Na other necessity 
determines the will to act than that of avoiding evil and 
of seeking good, so far as appears to be in our power.' 
Moral obligation is more limited, and is differentiy de- 

P Ea quippe tota (dlaciptlna mornm) theory in the stroDgeit I1|^t 
venatnr in sraUmaiHilg rstionibttB vlrimn ^ A great part of tbe seoond and third 
hnmaoaram ad oomnrane bonam entimn diapters of Butler's Analocgr will be found 
rationalinm qnicquam facientittm, qxm in Cumberland. See cap. t. seeL 22. 
quidem variant in omni casuum poesibi- ' Non alia necearitaa \oluntatem «d 
liura varietate. Cap. ii. sect. 9. The agendum dctarminat, quam malum in 
same is laid down in several other pan- quautran tale esse nobis constat fugiendi, 
sages. ByrattonifriMwe mnstimderstand bonuntque quatenus nobis apparet pro- 
ratios ; which brings out the calculating seqnendL Gap. v. sect. 7. 
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fined.' But the main point, as he justly observes, of 
the controversy is the connection between the tendency 
of each man's actions, taking them collectively through 
his life, to the good of the whole, and that to his own 
greatest happiness and perfection. This he undertakes 
to show, premising that it is twofold ; consisting imme- 
diately in the pleasure attached to virtue, and ultimately 
in the rewards which it obtains from God and from man. 
God, as a rational being, cannot be supposed to act with- 
out an end, or to have a greater end than the general 
good ; that is, the happiness and perfection of his crea* 
tures.* And his will may not only be shown d, priori, 
by the consideration of his essence and attributes, but 
by the effects of virtue and vice in the order of nature 
which he has established. The rewards and punishments 
which follow at the hands of men are equally obvious ; 
and whether we regard men as God's instruments, or as 
voluntary agents, demonstrate that virtue is the highest 
prudence. These arguments are urged rather tediously, 
and in such a manner as not to encounter all the diffi- 
culties which it is desirable to overcome. 

29. Two objections might be alleged against this kind 
of proof: that the rewards and punishments of moral 
actions are too uncertain to be accounted clear proofs 
of the will of Grod, and consequently of their natural 
obligation ; and that by laying so much stress upon them 
we make private happiness the measure of good. These 
he endeavours to repel. The contingency of a future 
consequence has a determinate value, which, if it more 
than compensates, for good or evil, the evil or good of a 
present action, ought to be deemed a proof given by the 
Author of nature that reward or punishment are annexed 
to the action, as much as if they were its necessary con- 
sequences."* This argument, perhaps sophistical, is an 
instance of the calculating method affected by Cumber- 
land, and which we may presume, from the then recent 
application of analysis to probability, he was the first to 
adopt on such an occasion. Paley is sometimes fond of 
a. similar process. But after these mathematical reason- 
ings, he dwells, as before, on \h.e> beneficial effects of 
virtue, and concludes that many of them are so uniform 
as to leave no doubt as to the intention of the £lreator 

• Sect. 27. « Sect. ^9. " Sect ST. 
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AgaiiuBt the ohazge of postponing the public good to that 
of the agent, he protests that it is wholly contrary to his 
principle, which permits no one to preserve his life, or 
what is necessary for it, at the expense of a greater 
good to the whole.' But his explication of the question 
ends in repeating that no single man's greatest felicity 
can by the nature of things be inconsistent with that of 
all; and that every such hypothesis is to be rejected 
as an impossible condition of the problem. It seems 
doubtful whether Cumberland uses always the same 
language on the question whether private happiness is 
the final motive of action, which in this part of the 
chapter he wholly denies. 

30. From the establishment of this primary law of 
universal benevolence Cumberland next deduces the 
chief secondary principles, which are commonly called 
the moral virtues. And among these he gives the first 
place to justice, which he seems to consider, by too lax 
an use of terms, or too imperfect an analogy, as compre* 
bending the social duties of liberality, courtesy, and do- 
mestic affection. The right of property, which is Ihe 
foundation of justice, he rests entirely on its necessity 
for the common good; whatever is required for that 
prime end of moral action being itself obligatoiy on 
moral agents, they are bound to establish and to main- 
tain separate rights. And all right so wholly depends 
on this^ instrumentality to good, that the rightful sove^ 
reignty of God over his creatures is not founded on that 
relation which he bears to them as their Maker, much 
less on his mere power, but on his wisdom and goodness, 
through which his omnipotence works only for their 
happiness. But this happiness can only be attained by 
means of an absolute right over them in their Maker, 
which is therefore to be reckoned a natural law. 

31. The good of all rational beings is a complex whole, 
being nothing but the aggregate of good enjoyed by 
each. We can only act in our proper spheres, labour- 
ing to do good. But this labour will be fruitless, or 
rather mischievous, if we do not keep in mind the 

^ Saa otjusque feUcitas est pan valde rationem qoain habet nnns bomo aa ag. 

exigaa finis iUius, quern vir verd ratio- gregatmn ex omnibus rationalibus, qua 

nalis prosequitur, et ad totum finem, sd- minor est quam habet uuica arenula ad 

licet commune bonum, cui a natura seu molem universi corporis. Sect. 23 and 

a Deo intertexitur, earn tautum babet sect. 28. 
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higher gradations which terminate in universal benevo- 
lence. No man must seek his own advcmtage otherwise 
than that of his fcunily permits ; or provide for his fa- 
mily to the detriment of his countiy ; or promote the 
good of his country at the expense of mankind; or 
serve mankind, if it were possible, without regard to the 
majesty of God.' It is indeed 6u£Scient that the mind 
should acknowledge and recollect this principle of con- 
duct, without having it present on every smgle occa- 
sion. But where moral difficulties arise, Ciunberland 
contends that the general good is the only measure by 
which we are to determine the lawfulness of actions, 
or the preference due to one above another. 

82. In conchision he passes to political authoriiy, de- 
riving it from the same principle, and comments with 
severity and success, though in the verbose st^'le usual 
to him, on the system of Hobbes. It is, however, 
worthy of remark, that he not only peremptorily de- 
clares the irresponsibility of the supreme magistrate in 
all cases, but seems to give him a more arbitrary lati- 
tude in the choice of measures, so long as he does not 
violate the chief negative precepts of the Decalogue, 
than is consistent with his own fundamental rule of 
always seeking the greatest good. He endeavours to 
throw upon Hobbes, as was not uncommon with the 
latter*s Ideological opponents, the imputation of encou- 
raging rebellion while he seemed to support absolute 
power ; and observes with full as much truth that if 
kings are bound by no natural law, the reason for their 
institution, namely, the security of mankind, assigned 
by the author of the Leviathan, feJls to the ground. 

33. I have gone rather at length into a kind of ana- 
lysis of this treatise because it is now very jj^^. 
little read, and yet was of great importance in cumber-^ 
the annals of ethical philosophy. It was, if not J*«*'» ^^^ 
a text-book in either of our universities, con- ^^' 
ceming which I am not confident, the basis of the 
system therein taught, and of the books which have had 
most influence in this countiy. Hutoheson, Law, Paley, 
Priestley, Bentham, belong, no doubt some of them uncon- 
(sciously, to the school founded by Cumberland. Hutche- 
son adopted the principle of general benevolence as tlie 

y Gap. TiU. MCt 14, 16. 
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standard of virtue ; but by limiting the definition of good 
to happiness alone, he simplified the scheme of Cumber- 
land, who had included conservation and enlargement of 
capacity in its definition. He rejected also what en- 
cumbers the whole system of his predecessor, the in- 
cluding the Supreme Being among those rational agents 
whose good we are bound to promote. The schooknen, 
as well as those whom they followed, deeming it neces- 
sary to predicate metaphysical infinity of all me divine 
attributes, reckoned unalterable beatitude in the number. 
Upon such a subject no wise man would like to dog- 
matise. The difficulties on both sides are very great, 
and perhaps among the most intricate to which the mo-^ 
mentous problem concerning the cause of evil has given 
rise. Cumberland, whose mind does not seem to have 
been much framed to wrestle with mysteries, evades, in 
his lax verbosity, what might perplex his readers. 

34. In establifiMng the will of a supreme lawgiver as 
essential to the law of nature, he is followed by the 
bishop of Carlisle and Paley, as well as by the majority 
of English moralists in the eighteenth century. But 
while Paley deems the recognition of a future state so 
essential, that he even includes in the definition of 
virtue that it is performed " for the sake of everlasting 
happiness,*' Cumberland not only omits this erroneous 
and almost paradoxical condition, but very slightly 
alludes to another life, though he thinks it probable 
from the stings of conscience and on other grounds ; 
resting the whole argument on the certain consequences 
of virtue and vice in tiie present, but guaiding justly 
against the supposition that any difference of happinesil 
in moral agents can affect the immediate question except 
such as is the mere result of their own behaviour. If 
any one had urged, like Paley, that unless we take a 
future state into consideration, the result of calculating 
our own advantage will either not always be in &vour of 
virtue, or in consequence of the violence of passion will 
not always seem so, Cumberland would probably have 
denied the former alternative, and replied to the other; 
that we can only prove the truth of our theorems in 
moral philosophy, and cannot compel men to adopt them. 
- 35. Sir James Mackintosh, whose notice of Cumber- 
land is rather too superficial, and hardly recognises his 
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iniitienGe on pbilosophy, observes that 'Hhe forms of 
scholastio argument serve more to encumber his style 
than to insure his exactness." ' There is not however 
much of scholastic form in the treatise on the Laws of 
Nature, and this is expressly disclaimed in the preface. 
But he has, as we have intimated, a great deal too much 
of a mathematical line of argument which never illus- 
trates his meaning, and has sometimes misled his judg- 
ment. We owe probably to his fondness for this spe- 
cious illusion, I mean the application of reasonings upon 
quantity to moral subjects, the dangerous sophism that 
a direct calculation of the highest good, and that not re- 
latively to particulars, but to all rational beings, ia the 
meaaure of virtuans aotione, the test by which we ai^ to 
try our own conduct and that of others. And^the inter- 
Tention of general rules, by which Paley endeavoured to 
dilute and render palatable this calculating scheme of 
ntiHty, seems no more to have occurred to Cumberland 
than it was adopted by Bentham. 

36. Thus as Taylor's Ductor Dnbitantium \& nearly 
the last of a declining school, Cumberland's • Law of 
Nature may be justly considered as the herald, espe- 
cially in Englsmd, of a new ethical philosophy, of which 
the main characterifitics were, first, that it stood com- 
plete in itself without the aid of revelation ; secondly, 
that it appealed to no authority of earlier writers what- 
ever, though it sometimes used them in illustration; 
thirdly, that it availed itself of obsei'vation and experi- 
ence, alleging them generally, but abstaining from par- 
ticular instances of either, and nnaking, above all, no 
display of erudition ; and fotirthly, that it entered very 
little upon casuistry, leaving the application of principles 
to the reader. 

■ 37. In the same year, 1672, a work still more gene- 
rally distinguished than that of Cumberland p^- ^ - 
was published at Lund, in Sweden, by Samuel Law^Sr ^ 
Putfendorf, a Saxon by birth, who filled the gj^^f^ 
ehair of moral philosophy in that recently- 
founded university. This large treatise. On the Law of 
Nature and Nations, in eight books, was abridged by the 
author, but not without some variations, in one perhaps 
more useful, On the Duties of a Man and a Citizen; 

■ Dtesertation on Kthicftl Fblloeophy, p. 48. 
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Both have been translated into French and English'; 
both were long studied in the foreign nniveisities, and 
even in our own. Puffendorf has been perhaps, in moral 
philosophy, of greater authority than Grotius, with 
whom he is frequently named in conjunction ; but this 
is not the case in international jurisprudence. 

38. Puffendorf, after a very diffuse and technical 
Analysis of chapter on moral beings, or modes, proceeds 
this work. ^ assert a demonstrative certainty in moral 
science, but seems not to maintain an inherent right 
and wrong in actions antecedent to all law, referring 
the rule of morality altogether to the divine appoint- 
ment.. He ends however by admitting that man's 
constitution being what it is, God could not without in- 
oonsistei^y have given him any other law than that 
under which he lives.' We discern good from evil by 
the understanding, which judgment when exercised on 
our own actions is called conscience; but he strongly 
protests against any such jurisdiction of conscience, in^- 
dependent of reason and knowledge, as some have 
asserted. This notion '* was first introduced by the 
schoolmen, and has been maintained in these latter ages 
by the crafty casuists for the better securing of men's 
minds and fortunes to their own fortune and advantage." ^ 
Puffendorf was a good deal imbued with the Lutheran 
bigotry which did no justice to any religion but its ovni. 
39. Law alone creates obligation; no one can be 
obliged except towards a superior. But to compel and 
•to oblige being different things, it is required for this 
latter that we should have received some great good at 
the hands of a superior, or have voluntarily submitted 
to his will. This seems to involve an antecedent moral 
right, which Puffendorf s general theory denies.*" Bar- 
beyrac, his able and watchful commentator, derives ob- 
ligation from our natural dependence on the supreme 
authority of God, who caji punish the disobedient and 
reward others. In order to make laws obligatory, it is 
necessaiy, according to Puffendorf, that we should know 
both the law and the lawgiver's authority. Actions are 
good or evil, as they conform more or less to law. And, 
coming to consider the peculiar qualities of moral 
actions, he introduces the distinction of perfect and im* 
• a 2. b a 3r « c. 6. 
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perfect rights, objectiiig to that of Grotins and the 
feoman lawyers, expletive and diatributive jurtice.-" 
This first book of Faffendorf is very diffase ; and some 
chapters are wholly omitted in the abridgment. 

40. The natural state of man, such as in theory we may 
suppose, is one in which he was never placed, " thrown 
into the world at a venture, and then left entirely to 
himself with no larger endowments of body or mind 
than such as we now discover in men." This, however, 
he seems to think physically possible to have been, 
which I should incline to question. Man in a state of 
nature is subject to no earthly superior; but we must 
not infer thence that he is incapable of law, and has a 
right to every thing that is profitable to himself. But, 
after discussing the position of Hobbes that a state of 
nature is a state of war, he ends by admitting that the 
desire of peace is too weak and uncertain a security for 
its preservation among mankind.* 

41. The law of nature he derives not from consent ot 
nations, nor from personal utility, but from the condi* 
tion of man. It is discoverable by reason ; its obligation 
is from Gk)d. He denies that it is foimded on the in- 
trinsic honesty or turpitude of actions. It was free to God 
whether he would create an animal to whom the present 
law of nature should be applicable. But supposing all 
things human to remain constant, the law of nature, though 
owing its institution to the free will of God, remains 
nnalterable. He therefore neither agrees wholly with 
those who deem of this law as of one arbitrary and mu- 
table at Gbd's pleasure, nor with those who look upon it 
as an image of his essential holiness and justice. For 
he doubts whether the law of nature is altogether con- 
formed to the divine attributes as to a type ; since we 
cannot acquire a right with respect to God ; so that his 
justice must be of a different kind from ours. Common 
consent, again, is an insufficient basis of natural law, 
few men having searched into the foundations of their 
assent, even if we cotild find a more general consent 
than is the case. And here he expatiates, in the style of 
Montaigne's school, on the variety of moral opinions.' 
Fuffendorf next attacks those who resolve right into self- 
interest. But unfortunately he only proves that men often 

d C. T. * lib. fi. c. a. f a a 
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mistake their interest " It is a great mistake to fancy it 
will be profitable to you to take away either by frand or 
violenoe what another man has acquired by lus labour ; 
since others have not only the power of insisting yon, 
but of taking the same freedom with your goods and 
possessions." < This is evidently no answer to Hobbes 
or Spinosa. 

42. The nature of man, his wants, his powers of doing 
mischief to others, his means of mutual assistance, show 
that he cannot be supported in things necessary and con- 
venient to him without society, so that others may pro- 
mote his interests. Hence sociableness is a primary law 
of nature, and all actions tending towards it are com- 
manded, as the opposite are forbidden, by that law. In 
this he agrees with Orotius ; and, after he had become 
acquainted with Cimiberland's work, observes that the 
fundamental law of that writer, to live for the com- 
mon good and show benevolence towards all men, 
does not differ from his own. He partly explains, and 
partly answers, the theory of Hobbes. From Grotius he 
dissents in denying that the law of nature would be 
binding without religion, but does not think the soul's 
immortality essential to it.^ The best division of na- 
tural law is into duties towards ourselves and towards 
others. But in the abridged work, the Duties of a Man 
and a Citizen, he adds those towards Qod. 

43. The former class of duties he illustrates with 
much prolixity and needless quotation,* and passes to 
the right of self-defence, which seems to be the debatable 
frontier between the two classes of obligation. In this 
chapter Puffendorf is free from the extreme scrupulous- 
ness of Grotius ; yet he differs from him, as well as from 
Barbeyrac and Locke, in denying the right of attacking 
the aggressor, where a stranger has been injured, unless 
where we are bound to him by promise.^ 

44. All persons, as is evident, are bound to repair 
wilful injury, and even that arising from their neglect ; 
but not where they have not been in fisadt."' Yet the civil 
action ob pauperiemj for casual damage by a beast or 
slave, which Grotius held to be merely of positive law, 
and which our own (in the only applicable case) does 
not recognise, Puffendorf thinks grounded on natural 

« C. 3. h C. 3. I a 4. k C. 5. ■■ Ub. UL 0. 1. 
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light. He ooDsiders several questioiis of teparation, 
chiefLy such as we find in Grotius. From these, after 
some intermediate disquisitions on moral duties, he 
comes to the more extensive province of casuistry, the* 
obligation of promises.'' These, for the most part, give' 
perfect rights which may be enforced, though this is not 
universal; hence promises may themselves be called 
imperfect or perfect. The former, or nuda pacta^ seem to 
be obligatory rather by the rules of veracity, and for the 
sake of mamtaining confidence among men, than in 
strict justice ; yet he endeavours to refute the opinion of 
a jurist who held nuda pacta to involve no obligation 
beyond a compensation for damage. Free consent and 
Imowledge of the whole subject are required for the va-. 
lidity of a promise ; hence drunkenness takes away its ob- 
lation .*" W hether a minor is bound in conscience, though 
not in law, has been disputed ; the Eomish casuists all 
denying it imless he has received an advantage. La 
Flacette, it seems, after the time of Puffendorf, though 
a very rigid morsdist, confines the obligation to cases 
where the other party sustains any real damage by the 
non-performance. The world, in some instances at least, 
would exact more than the s^ctest casuists. Promises 
were invalidated, though not always mutual contracts, 
by error; and fraud in the other party annuls a con- 
tract. There can be no obligation, Pufiendorf maintains, 
without a corresponding right ; hence fear arising from 
the fault of the other party invalidates a promise. But 
those made to pirates or rebels, not being extorted by 
fear, are binding. Vows to God he deems not bind- 
ing, unless accepted by him ; but he thinks that we may 
presume their acceptance when they serve to define or 
specify an indeterminate duty.^ Unlawful promises 
must not be performed by the party promising to com- 
mit an evil act, and as to peiformance of the other 
party's promise, he differs from Grotius in thinking it 
not binding. Barbeyrac concurs with Puffendorf, but 
Faley holds the contrary ; and the common sentiments 
of mankind seem to be on that side.^i 

45. The obligations of veracity Puffendorf^ after much 
needless prolixity on the nature of signs and words, de- 
duces from a tacit contract among mankind, that words, 

■0.5. "C. 6. Pat. 10. 7. 
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or signs of intention, sliall be used in a definite sense 
which others may understand.' He is rather fond of 
these imaginary compacts. The laxer casuists are in 
nothing more distinguishable from the more rigid than 
in the exceptions they allow 'to the general rule of vera- 
city. Many, like Augustin and most of the fathers, have 
laid it down that all falsehood is unlawful ; even some of 
the jurists, when treating of morality, had done the same. 
But Puffendorf gives considerable latitude to deviations 
from truth, by mental reserve, by ambiguous words, by 
direct falsehood. Barbeyrac, in a long note, goes a good 
deal farther, and indeed beyond any safe limit.* An oath, 
according to these writers, adds no peculiar obligation ; 
another remarkable discrepancy between their system 
and that of the theological castiists. Oaths may be re- 
leased by the party in favour of whom they are made ; 
but it is necessary to observe whether the dispensing 
authority is really the obligee. 

46. We now advance to a different part of moral phi- 
losophy, the rights of property. Puffendorf first inquires 
into the natural right of killing animals for food ; but 
does not defend it very well, resting this right on the 
want of mutual obligation between man and brutes. 
The arguments from physiology, and the manifest pro- 
pensity in mankind to devour animals, are much stronger. 
He censures cruelty towards animals, but hardly on clear 
grounds ; the disregard of moral emotion, which belongs 
to bis philosophy, prevents his judging it rightly.* Pro- 
perty itself in things he grounds on an express or tacit 
^n4ct of mankind, while all was yet in common, that 
each should possess a separate portion. This covenant 
he supposes to have been gradually extended, as men 
perceived the advantage of separate possession, lands 
having been cultivated in common after severalty had 

' L. ir. c. 1. sajTB, as oondenmed in Scripture, always 
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been established in houses and movable goods ; and he 
lofates those who maintain property to be coeval with 
mankind, and immediately founded on the law of nature.'* 
Nothing can be the subject of property which is incapable, 
of exclusive occupation ; not therefore the ocean, though 
some narrow seas may be appropriated/ In the remainder 
of this fourth book he treats on a variety of subjects con- 
nected -with property, which carry us over a wide field 
of natural and positive jurisprudence. 

47. The fifth book of Puffendorf relates to price, and 
to all contracts onerous or lucrative, according to the 
distinction of the jurists, with the rules of their inter- 
pretation. It is a running criticism on the Eoman law, 
comparing it with right reason and justice. Price he 
divides into proper and eminent; the first being what 
we call real value, or capacity of procuring things desi- 
rable by means of exchange ; the second the money value^ 
What is said on this subject would now seem common- 
place and prolix ; but it is rather interesting to observe 
the beginnings of political economy. Money, he thinks, 
was introduced by an agreement of civilized nations, as 
a measure of value. Puffendorf, of more enlarged views 
than Grotius, vindicates usury, which the other had given 
up ; and mentions the evasions usually practised, such 
as the grant of an annuity for a limited term. 

48. In the sixth book we have disquisitions on matri- 
mony and the rights incident to it, on paternal and on 
herile power. Among other questions he raises one 
whether the husband has any natural dominion over the 
wife. This he thinks hard to prove, except as his sex 
gives him an advantage ; but filxiess to govern does not 
create a right. He has recourse therefore to his usual 
solution, her tacit or express promise of obedience. Po- 
lygamy he deems contrary to the law of nature, but not 
incest, except in the direct line. This is consonant to 
what had been the general determination of philoso- 
phors.y The right of parents he derives from the general 
duty of sociableness, which makes preservation of chil- 
dren necessary, and on the affection implanted in them 
by nature ; also on a presumed consent of the children 
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in return for their maintenanoe.* In a state of nature 
this command belongs to the mother, unless she has 
waived it by a matrimonial oontract. In childhood, 
^e fruits of the child's labour belong to the &t}ier, 
though the former seems to be capable of receiving 
gifts. Fathers, as heads of families, have a kind of 
sovereignty, distinct from the paternal, to which adult 
children residing with them are submitted. But after 
their emancipation by leaving their father's house, which 
does not absolutely require his consent, they are bound 
only to duty and reverence. The power of a master 
over his servant is not by nature, nor by the law of war, 
but originally by a contract founded on necessity. War 
increased the number of those in servitude. A slave, 
whatever Hobbes may say, is capable of being injured 
by his master; but the laws of some nations give more- 
power to the latter than is warranted by those of nature. 
Servitude implies only an obligation to perpetual labour 
for a recompence (namely, at least maintenance) ; the 
evil necessary to this condition has been much exagge- 
rated by opinion.' 

49. Fuffendoif and Cumberland are the two great pro* 
Pafltodorf moters, if not founders, of that school in ethics^ 
•nd Pai^ which, abandoning the higher ground of both 
compar philosophers and theologians, that of an intrinsio 
fitness and propriety in actions, resolved them all into 
their conduciveness towards good. Their utile indepd is 
very different from what Cicero has so named, which is 
merely personal, but it is different also from his honestuirk 
The sociableness of Puffendorf is perhaps much the same 
with the general good of Cumberland, but is somewhat 
less comprehensive and less clear* Paley, who had not 
read a great deal, had certainly read Puffendorf; he has 
borrowed from him several minor illustrations, such as 
the equivocal promise of Timur (called by Paley Te- 
mures) to the garrison of Sebastia, and the rules for divi- 
sion of profits in partnership. Their minds were in some 
respects alike; both phlegmatic, honest, and sincere, 
witiiout warmth or fancy ; yet there seems a more 
tihorough good-nature and kindliness of heart in our 
countryman. Though an ennobled German, Puffendorf 
had as little respect for the law of honour as Paley him- 

■ o. 2. "as. 
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sbI£ They do not, indeed, resemble each other ill their 
modes of writing : one was Tery laborious, the other very 
indolent; one sometimes misses his mark by oircuity, 
the other by precipitance. The quotations in Fuffendorf 
are often as thickly strewed as in Grotius, though he 
takes less from the poets ; but he seems not to build upon 
their authority, which gives them still more the air of 
superflnity. His theory, indeed, which assigns no weight 
to anything but a close geometrical deduction from 
axioms, is incompatible with much deference to autho- 
rity ; and he sets aside the customs of mankind as un- 
stflJ^le and arbitrary. He has not taken much from 
Hobbes, whose principles are &r from his, but a great 
deal frt>m Grotius. The leading difference between the 
treatises of these celebrated men is that, while the for- 
mer contemplated the law that ought to be observed 
among independent communities os his primaiy object, 
to render which more evident he lays down the funda- 
mental principles of private right or the law of nature, 
Hie latter, on the other hand, not only begins with natu- 
ral law, but makes it the great theme of his inquiries. 

50. Few books have been more highly extolled or 
more severely blamed than the Thoughts or sodiefoa- 
MaximsoftheDukeof laEochefoucault They °^^ 
have, indeed, the greatest advantages for popularity ; the 
production of a man less distuiguished by his high rank 
than by his active participation in the factious of his 
country at a time when they reached the limits of civil 
Vfar, and by his brilliancy among the accomplished 
courtiers of Louis XIY. ; concise and energetic in ex- 
pression ; reduced to those short aphorisms which leave 
much to the reader's acuteness, and yet save his labour ; 
not often obscure, and never wearisome; an evident 
generalization of long experience, without pedantry, 
without method, without deductive reasonings, yet 
wearing an appearance at least of profundity, they de- 
light the intelligent though indolent man of the world, 
and must be read with some admiration by the pliiloso* 
pher. Among the books in ancient and modem times 
which record the conclusions of observing men on the 
moral qualities of their feUows, a high place should be 
reserved for the Maxims of Bochefoucault. 
. 51. The censure that has so heavily fallen upon this 
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writor ia founded on Ids proneness to assign a low and 
selfish motive to human actions, and even to those 
which ere most nsoallj denominated Tirtuons. It is 
impossihle to dispute the partial truth of this chaige. 
Yet it may be pl^tded, that many of his maxims are not 
umversal even in their enunciation ; and that, in others, 
where, for the sake of a more effective expression, the 
position seems general, we ought to understand it with 
such limitations as our experience may suggest. The 
society with which the Duke of la Bochefoucault was 
conversant could not elevate his notions of disinterested 
probity in man, or of unblemished purity in woman, 
lliose who call themselves the world, it is easy to per- 
ceive, set aside, in their remarks on human nature, all 
the species but themselves, and sometimes generalize 
their maxims, to an amusing degree, &om the manners 
and sentiments which have grown up in the atmosphere 
of a court or an aristocratic society. Bochefoucault was 
of far too reflecting a mind to be confounded with such 
mere worldlings ; yet he bears witness to the contracted 
observation and ihe precipitate inferences which an 
intercourse with a single class of socieiy scarcely fails to 
generate. The causticity of Bochefoucault is always 
directed against the false virtues of mankind, but never 
touches the reality of moral truths, and leaves us less 
injured than the cold, heartless indifference to right 
which distils from the pages of Hobbes. Nor does he 
deal in those sweeping denials of goodness to human 
nature which are so frequently hazarded under the mask 
of religion. His maxims are not exempt from defects 
of a different kind; they are sometimes refined to a 
degree of obscurity, and sometimes, under an epigram- 
matic turn, convey little more than a trivial meaning. 
Perhaps, however, it would be just to say that one- 
third of the number deserve to be remembered, as at 
least partially true and useful ; and this is a large pro- 
portion, if we exclude all that are not in some measure 
original. 

52. The Characters of La Bruyere, published in 1687, 

La Bruyfere ^PP^^^^ ^ ^^ Maxiitis of La Bochcfoucault by 
tneir refinement, their brevity, their general 
tendency to an unfavourable explanation of human con- 
duct. This nevertheless is not so strongly marked, and 
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the picture of selfishness wants the darkest toiiches of 
his contemporaiy's colouring. La Bruyere had a model 
in antiquity, Theophrastus, whose short hook of Cha- 
racters he had himself translated, and prefixed to his 
own ; a step not impolitic for his own glory, since the 
Greek writer, with no contemptible degree of merit, 
has been incomparably surpassed by his imitator. Many 
changes in the condition of society, the greater diversity 
of ranks and occupations in modem Europe, the in- 
fluence of women over the other sex as well as their own 
varieties of character and manners, the effects of religion, 
learning, chivalry, royalty, have given a i-ange to this 
very pleasing department of moral literature which no 
ancient could have compassed. Nor has Theophrastus 
taken much pains to search the springs of character; 
his delineations are bold and clear, but merely in out^ 
line ; we see more of manners than of nature, and the 
former more in general classes than in portraiture. La 
Bruyere has often painted single persons ; whether ac- 
curately or no, we cannot at this time determine, but 
with a felicity of description which at once renders the 
likeness probable, and suggests its application to those 
we ourselves have seen. His general reflections, like 
those of Eochefoucault, are brilliant with antithesis 
and epigrammatio conciseness ; sometimes perhaps not 
quite just or quite perspicuous. But he pleases more 
on the whole, from his greater variety, his greater live- 
liness, and his gentler spirit of raillery. Nor does he 
forget to mingle the praise of some with his satire. But 
he is rather a bold writer for his age and his position in 
the court, and what looks like flattery may well have 
been ironical. Few have been more imitated, as well 
as more admired, than La Bruyere, who fills up the list 
of those whom France haa boasted as most conspicuoxus 
for their knowledge of human nature. The others 
are Montaigne, Charron, Pascal, and Eochefoucault; 
but we might withdraw the second name without in- 
justice. 

53. Moral philosophy comprehends in its literature 
whatever has been written on the best theory Education, 
and precepts of moral education, disregarding Jj^"^'* 
what is confined to erudition, though this may 
frequently be partially treated in works of the former 
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class. Education, notwithstanding its reooenized im- 
portance, was* miserably neglected in Engbuid, and 
quite as mnch, perhaps, in every part of Eiuope. 
Schools, kept by low-bom, illiberal pedants, teaching 
little, and that little ill, without regard to any judicious 
discipline or moral culture, on the one hand, or, on the 
other, a pretence of instruction at home under some 
ignorant and servile tutor, se^n to have been the alte3>* 
natives of our juvenile gentry. Milton raised his voice 
against these faulty methods in his short Tractate oti 
Education. This abounds with bursts of his elevated 
spirit; and sketches out a model of public collies, 
wherein the teaching should be more comprehensive, 
more liberal, more accommodated to what he deems the 
great aim of education than what was in use. ** That/' 
Aie says, *'I call a complete and generous education 
which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and mag- 
nanimously all the offices both private and public, of 
peace and war." But when Milton descends to specify 
the course of studies he would recommend, it appears 
singularly ill-chosen and impracticable, nearly confined 
to ancient writers, even in mathematics and other sub- 
jects where they could not be sufficient, and likely to 
leave the student very far from that aptitude for officcis 
of war and peace which he had held forth as the reward 
of his diligence. 

54. Locke, many years afterwards, turned his thoughts 
Locke on ^ education with all the advantageid that a 
pucation. strong Understanding and entire disinterested- 
(8 merita. ^^gg could give him ; but, as we should ima- 
gine, with some necessary deficiencies of experience, 
though we hardly perceive much of thorn in his writings. 
He looked on the methods usuAl in his age with severity, 
or, some would say, with prejudice ; yet I know not by 
what proof we can refnte his testimony. In his Trea- 
tise on Education, which may be reckoned an introduc- 
tion to that oOr the Conduct of the Understandmg, since 
the latter is but a scheme of that education an adult 
person should give himself, he has uttered, to say the 
least, more good sense on the subject than will be found 
in any preceding writer. Locke was not like the pe- 
dants of Lis own or other ages, who think that to pour 
their wordy book-learning into the memory is the iarue 
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discipline of cbildhood. The culture of the intellectual 
and moral faculties in their most extensive sense, the 
health of the body, the aooomplishments which common 
Tttility or social custom has rendered valuable, enter into 
his idea of the best model of education, conjointly at 
least with any knowledge that can be imparted by 
books. The ancients had vrritten in the same spirit ; in 
Xenophon, in Plato, in Aristotle, the noble conception 
which Milton has expressed, of forming the perfect man, 
is always predominant over mere literary instruction, if 
indeed the latter can be said to appear at all in their 
writings on this subject ; but we had become the dupes 
of schoolmasters in our riper years, as we had been their 
slaves in our youth. Much has been written, and often 
well, since the days of Locke; but he is the chief 
source from which it has been ultimately derived ; and 
though the Emile is more attractive in manner, it 
may be doubtful whether it is as rational and prac* 
ticable as the Treatise on Education. If they have both 
the same defect, that their authors wanted sufiQcient 
observation of children, it is certain that the caution and 
sound judgment of Locke have rescued him better from 
error. 

. 55. There are, indeed, from this or frx)m other causes, 
several passages in the Treatise on Education ^ ^ , ^ 

r o , V -. .. . Md defects. 

to which we cannot give an unhesitating assent. 
Locke appears to have somewhat exaggerated the efficacy 
of education. This is an error on the right side in a 
work that aims at persuasion in a practical matter ; but 
we are now looking at theoretical truth alone, ** I think 
I may say,'* he begins, ** that of all the men we meet 
with, nine parts of ten are what they are, good or evil, 
useful or not, by their education. It is this which 
makes the great difference in mankind. The little or 
almost insensible impressions on our tender infancies 
have very important and lasting consequences ; and 
there 'tis as in the fountains of some rivers, where a 
gentle application of the hand turns the flexible waters 
into channels that make them take quite contrary 
courses ; and by this little direction given them at first 
in the source, they receive different tendencies, and 
an-ive at last at very remote and distant places." ** I 
imagine," he adds soon afterwards, **the minds of 
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ohildren as easily tamed this or that way as water 
itself." »» 

56. This passage is an instance of Locke's nnfortanate 
fondness for analogical parallels, which, as far as I have 
observed, much more frequently obscure a philosophical 
theorem than shed any light upon it Nothing would 
be easier than to confirm the contrary proposition by 
such fanciful analogies from external nature. In itself,, 
the position is hyperbolical to extravagance. It is no 
more disparagement to the uses of education, that it will 
not produce Qie like effects upon every individual, than 
it is to those of agriculture (I purposely use this sort of 
idle analogy) tliat we do not reap the same quantity of 
com from every soil. Those who are conversant with 
children on a large scale will, I believe, unanimously deny 
this levelling efficacy of tuition. The variety of charac- 
ters even in children of the same £umly, where the do- 
mestic associations of infancy have run in the same 
trains, and where many physical congenialities may pro- 
duce, and ordinarily do produce, a moral resemblance, 
is of sufficiently frequent occurrence to prove that in 
human beings tliere are intrinsic dissimilitudes, which 
no education can essentially overcome. Among mere 
theorists, however, this hypothesis seems to be popular. 
And as many of these extend their notion of tbe plas- 
ticity of human nature to the effects of government and 
legidation, which is a sort of continuance of the same 
controlling power, they are generally induced to dis- 
regard past experience of human affairs, because they 
flatter themselves that under a more scientiflc adminis- 
tration, mankind will become something veiy different 
from what they have been. 

57, In the age of Locke, if we may confide in what he 
tells us, the domestic education of children must have 
been of the worst kind. "If we look," he says, "into 
the common management of children, we shall have 
reason to wonder, in the great dissoluteness of manners 
which the world complains of, that there are any foot- 
steps at all left of virtue. I desire to know what ^vice 
can be named which parents and those about children 

b Treatise on Education, ^ 2. "The men is owing mora to their education 
difference," be afterwazds saye, ** to be than to any thing else." $ 32. 
found in the manners and abilities of 
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do not season them with, and drop into them the seeds 
of, as often as they are capable to receive them." The 
mode of treatment seems to have been passionate and 
often barbarous seyerity alternating with foolish indul- 
gence. Their roirits were often broken down, and their 
ingenuousness destroyed, by the former ; their habits of 
self-will and sensuality coxifirmed by the latter. This 
was the method pursued by parents ; but the pedagogues 
of course confined themselves to their favourite scheme 
of instruction and reformation by punishment. Dugald 
Stewart has animadverted on the austerity of Locke's 
rules of education.*' And this is certainly the case in 
some respects. He recommends that children should be 
taught to expect nothing because it will give them plea- 
sure, but only what will be useful to them ; a rule fit, 
in its rigid meaning, to destroy the pleasure of the 
present moment, in the only period of life that the 
present moment can be really enjoyed. No father him- 
self, Locke neither knew how ill a parent can spare the 
love of his child, nor how ill a child can want the 
constant and practical sense of a parent's love. But if 
he was led too feu* by deprecating the mischievous in- 
dulgence he had sometimes witnessed, he made some 
amends by his censures on the prevalent discipline of 
stripes. Of this he speaks with the disapprobation 
natural to a mind already schooled in the habits of rea- 
son and virtue.* " I cannot think any correction useful 
to a child where the shame of suffering for having done 
amiss does not work more upon him than the pain." 
Esteem and disgrace are the rewards and punishments 
to which he principally looks. And surely this is a 
noble foundation for moral discipline. He also recom- 
mends that children should be much with their parents, 
and allowed all reasonable liberty. I cannot think that 
Stewart's phrase " hardness of character," which he ac- 
counts for by the early intercourse of Locke with the 

oprelJmiiuuyDfBsertaliiontoEnqrclop. spirited moped creature, who however 

Britann. with his unnatural sobriety he may 

d " If severity carried to the hig^iest please silly people, who commend tame 

|rftch does prevail, and works a cure inactive children, because they make no 

upon the present unruly distemper, it is noise, nor give them any trouble ; yet at 

often bringing in the room of it a worse last will probably prove as uncomfort- 

and more dangerous disease by breaking able a thing to his flriends, as he will be , 

the mind ; and then, in the place of a all his life an useless thing to himself 

disorderly young fellow, you have a low- and others." $ 51. 
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Puritans, is jtistly applicable to anything tltat we know 
of him ; and many more passages in this very treatise 
might be adduced to prove his kindlineas of disposition; 
than will appear to any judicious person over-austere. 
He found, in fact, everything wrong; a &lse system of 
reward and punishment, a false view of the objects of 
education, a false selection of studies, £sdse methods (^ 
pursuing them. Where so much was to be corrected, it 
Ivas perhaps natural to be too sanguine about the effects 
of the remedy. 

58. Of the old dispute as to public and private educa- 
tion he says, that both sides have their inconveniences^ 
but inclines to prefer the latter, influenced, as is evi^ 
dent, rather by disgust at the state of our schools than 
by any general principle.* For he insists much on the 
necessity of giving a boy a sufficient knowledge of what 
he is to expect in the world. " The longer he is kepi 
hoodwinked, the loss he will see when he comes abroad 
into open daylight, and be the more exposed to be a 
prey to himself and others.*' But this experience will, 
as is daily seen, not be supplied by a tutor's lectures^ 
any more than by books; nor can be given by €uny 
course save a public education. Locke nrges the ne- 
cessity of having a tutor well-bred, and with knowledge 
of the world, the ways, the humours, the follies, the 
cheats, the faults of the age he is fallen into, and parti;- 
cularly of the country he lives in, as of far more im- 
portance than his scholarship. ** The only fence against 
the world is a thorough knowledge of it. . , . He that 
thinks not this of more moment to his son, and for 
which he more needs a governor, than the languages 
and learned sciences, forgets of how much more use it is 
to judge right of men and manage his affairs wisely with 
them, than to speak Greek and Latin, and argue in 
mood and figure, or to have his head filled with the abs- 
truse speculations of natural philosophy and metaphy- 
sics ; nay, than to be well versed iu Greek and Boman 
writers, though that be much better for a gentleman, 
than to be a good Peripatetic or Cartesian ; because 
these ancient authors observed and painted mankind 
well, and give the best light into that kmd of knowledge. 
Ho that goes into the eastern parts of Asia will find 
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able and acceptable men without any of these ; but 
without virtue, knowledge of the world, and civility, an 
accomplished and valuable man can be found nowhere.*' ' 

59. It is to. be remembered, that the person whose 
education Locke undertakes to feushion is an English 
gentleman. Virtue, wisdom, breeding, and learning, 
are desirable for such a one in their order, but the last 
not so much as the rest.' It must be had, he says, but 
(mly as subservient to greater qualities. No objections 
have been more frequently raised against the scheme of 
Locke than on account of his depreciation of classical 
literature and of the study of the learned languages. 
This is not wholly true; Latin he reckons absolutely 
necessary for a gentleman, though it is absurd that those 
ahould learn Latin who are designed for trade, and 
never look again at a Latin book.'' If he lays not so 
much stress on Greek as a gentleman's study, &ough he 
by no means would abandon it, it is because, in fact, 
most gentlemen, especially in his age, have done very 
well without it ; and nothing can be deemed indispen- 
sable in education of a child, the want of which does 
not leave a manifest deficiency in the man. ^* No man," 
he observes, ** can pass for a scholar who is ignorant of 
the Greek language. But I am not here considering 
of the education of a professed scholar, but of a gentle^ 
man. 

60. The peculiar methods recommended by Locke in 
learning languages, especially the Latin, appear to be of 
very doubtful utility, though some of them do not want 
strenuous supporters in the present day. Such are the 
method of interlineco: translation, the learning of mere 
words without grammar, and above all the practice of 
talking Latin with a tutor who speaks it well — a phoenix 
whom he has not shown us where to find.^ In general, 
he seems to underrate the difficulty of acquiring what 
even he would call a competent learning, and what 
is* of more importance, and no rare mistake in those 
"who write on this subject, to confound the acquisition 
of a language with the knowledge of its literature. The 
best ancient writers both in Greek and Latin furnish so 
much of wise reflection, of noble sentiment, of aU that 
is beautiful and salutary, that no one who has had th^ 

f $ M. 8 $ 138. k ^ 189. 1 ^ 106. k ^ i65. 
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happiness to know and feel what they are, will desire to 
see their study exclndod or stinted in its jnst extent, 
wherever the education of those who are to be the first 
and best of the country is carried forward. And though 
by &r the greater portion of mankind must, by the 
very force of terms, remain in the ranks of inteUectnal 
mediocrity, it is an ominous sign of any times when no 
thought s taken for those who may rise beyond it. 

61. In every other part of instruction, Locke has still 
an eye to what is useful for a gentleman. French he 
justly thinks should be taught before Latin ; no geometry 
is required by him beyond Euclid ; but he recommends 
geography, history and chronology, drawing, and what 
may be thought now as little necessary for a gentleman 
as Homer, the jurisprudence of Grotius and Puffendort 
He strongly ui^s the writing English well, though a 
thing conmionly neglected; and affcer speaking with 
contempt of the artificial systems of logic and rhetoric, 
sends the pupil to GhiUingworth for the best example of 
reasoning, and to Tully for the best idea of eloquence. 
*' And let him read &ose things that are well writ in 
English to perfect his style in the purity of our lan- 
guage."" 

62. It would be to transcribe half this treatise, were 
we to mention all the judicious and minute observations 
on the management of children it contains. Whatever 
may have been Locke's opportunities, ho certainly 
availed himself of them to the utmost. It is as &r as' 
possible from a theoretical book ; and in many respects 
the best of modem times, such as those of the Edgeworth 
name, might pass for developments of his principles. 
The patient a^ention to every circumstance, a peculiar 
characteristic of the genius of Locke, is in none of his 
works better displayed. His rules for the health of 
children, though sometimes trivial, since the subject has 
been more regarded, his excellent advice as to checking 
effeminacy and timorousness, his observations on their 
curiosity, presiunption, idleness, on their plays and re- 
qreations, bespeak an intense, though calm love of truth 
and goodness ; a quality which few have possessed more 
fully or known so well, how to exert as this admirable 
philosopher. 
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63. No one bad condescended to spare any . thoughts 
for female education, till Fenelon, in 1688, Feneionon 
published bis earliest work, Sur TEducation female ed*. 
des Filles. This was the occasion of his ap- ** ^°' 
pointment as preceptor to the grandchildren of Louis 
XIY. ; for much of this treatise, and perhaps the most 
valuable part, is equally applicable to both sexes. It 
may be compared with that of Locke, written nearly 
at -^e same time, and bearing a great resemblance in its 
spirit. Both have the education of a polished and high- 
bred class, rather than of scholars, before them; and 
Fenelon rarely loses sight of his peculiar object, or gives 
any rule which is not capable of being practised in^ 
£BmaIe education. Li many respects he coincides with 
our English philosopher, and observes with him that a 
child learns much before he speaks, so that the cultiva- 
tion of his moral qualities can hardly begin too soon. 
Both complain of ilie severity of parents, and deprecate 
the mode of bringing up by punishment. Both advise 
Hie exhibition of virtue and religion in pleasing lights, 
and censure the austere dogmatism with which they 
were inculcated, before the mind was sufficiently de- 
veloped to apprehend them. But the characteristio 
sweetness of Fenelon s disposition is ofi:en shown in con: 
trast with the somewhat stem inflexibility of Locke. 
His theory is uniformly indulgent ; hiB method of edu- 
cation is a labour of love ; a desire to render children 
happy for the time, as well as afterwards, runs through 
his book, and he may perhaps be considered the founder 
of that school which has endeavoured to dissipate the 
terrors and dry the tears of childhood. " I have seen," 
he says, ** many children who have learned to read in 
play ; we have only to read entertaining stories to them 
out of a book, and insensibly teach them the letters, 
they will soon desire to go for themselves to the source 
of their amusement." ''Books should be given them 
well bound and gilt, with good engravings, clear types ; 
for all that captivates the imagination facilitates study : 
the choice should be such as contain short and mar- 
vellous stories." These details are now trivial, but in 
the days of Fenelon they may have been otherwise. 

64. In several passages he displays not only a judi- 
cious spirit, but an observation that mtist have been long 
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Exercised. " Of all the qualitios we perceive in chil- 
dren," he remarks, "there is only one that can be, 
trusted as likely to be durable, which is sound judg- 
ment ; it always grows with their growth, if it is well 
oultivated ; but the grace of childhood is efiGeMied ; its 
vivacity is extinguished; even its sensibility is often 
lost, because their own passions and the intercourse of 
others insensibly harden the hearto of young persons 
who enter into tiie world." It is, therefore, a solid and 
just way of thinking which we should most value and 
most improve, and this not by any means less in girls 
than in the other sex, since their duties and the occupa^ 
.tions they are called upon to fill do not less require it. 
Hence he not only deprecates an excessive taste for 
dress, but, with more originality, points out the danger 
of that extreme delicacy and refinement which in- 
capacitate women for the ordinary afOetirs of life, and 
give them a contempt for a cotmtry life and rural 
economy. 

65. It will be justly thought at present, that he dis* 
courages too much the acquisition of knowledge by 
women **Keep their minds," he says in one place, 
I' as much as you can within the usual limits, and let 
ihem understand that the modesty of their sex ought to 
shrink from science with almost as much delicacy as 
from vice." This seems, however, to be confined to 
science or philosophy in a strict sense ; for ho permits 
afterwards a larger compass of reading. Women should 
write a good hand, understand orthography and the four 
rules of arithmetic, which they will want in domestio 
affairs. To these he requires a close attention, and ev^i 
recommends to women an acquaintance with some of the 
common forms and maxims of law. Greek, Bomafi, and 
French history, vdth the best travels, will be valuable, 
and keep them from seeking pernicious fictions. Books 
also of eloquence and poetry may be read with selection, 
takiufi: care to avoid any that relate to love ; music and 
paii^ig may be taught mill the same precaution. The 
Italian and Spanish languages are of no use but to 
enlarge their knowledge of dangerous books ; Latin is 
better as the langus^e of the church, but this he would 
recommend only for girls of good sense Mid discreet con- 
duct, who will make no display of the acquisition. 
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Skct. II. — On Political Philosophy. 

Pnffendorf — Spinoea — Harrington's Oceana — Locke on GoTemment — Political 

Economy. 

66* In the seventli book of Pufifendorf's great work, he 
ccmios to political philosophy, towards which pnffendoift 
he had been gradually tending for some time ; ^^J7 ^ 
primary societies, or those of families, leading ^ *** 
the way to the consideration of civil government. Gro- 
tins derives the origin of this from the natural sociable- 
ness of mankind. Bat this, as Pnffendorf remarks, may 
be satisfied by the primary societies. The real cause 
was experience of the injuries which one man can inflict 
on another/ And, after a prolix disquisition, he con- 
cludes that civil society must have been constitutedy 
first, by a covenant of a number of men, each with each, 
to form a commonwealth, and to be bound by the ma- 
jority, in which primary covenant they must be unani- 
mous, that is, every dissentient would retfdn his natural 
liberty ; next, by a resolution or decree of the majority, 
that certain rulers shall govern the rest; and, lastly, by 
a second covenant between these rulers and the rest, 
one promising to take care of the public weal, and the 
other to obey lawful commands.*^ This covenant, as he 
attempts to show, exists even in a democracy, though it 
is less evident than in other forms. Hobbes had ad* 
mitted the first of these covenants, but denied the 
second ; Barbeyrac, the able commentator on Puffendorf, 
has done exactly the reverse. A state once formed may 
be conceived to exist as one person, with a single will, 
represented by that of the sovereign, wherever the sove- 
reignty may be placed. This sovereignty is founded on 
the covenants, and is not conferred, except indirectly 
like every other human power, by God. Puffendorf 
here combats the opposite opinion, which churchmen 
were as prone to hold, it seems, in Germany as in Eng- 
land.J^ 

- 67. The legislative, punitive, and judiciary powers, 
those of making war and peace, of appointing magis- 
trates, and levying taxes, are so closely connected tiLat 
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no one can be denied to the sovereign. As to his right 
in ecclesiastical matters, Pufifendorf leaves it for others 
to determine.*! He seems in this part of the work too 
&voiirable to unlimited monarchy, declaring himself 
agamst a mixed government. The sovereign power 
must be irresponsible, and cannot be bound by the law 
which itself has given. He even denies that all govern- 
ment is intended for the good of the governed — a posi- 
tion strangely inconsistent with his theory of a covenant 
— ^but he contends that, if it were, this end, the public 
good, may be more probably discerned by the prince 
than by the people.' Yet he admits that the exor- 
bitances of a prince should be restraiued by certain 
fundamental laws, and holds, that having accepted such, 
and ratified them by oath, he is not at liberty to break 
them ; arguing, with some apparent inconsistency, 
against those who maintain such limitations to be incon- 
sistent with monarchy, and even recommending the in- 
stitution of coTincilR, without whose consent certain acts 
of the sovereign shall not be valid. This can only be 
reconciled with his former declaration against a mixed 
sovereignty, by the distinction familiar to our own con- 
stitutional lawyers, between the joint acts of A. and B., 
and the acts of A. with B.'s consent. But this is a little 
too technical and unreal for philosophical politics. 
Governments not reducible to one of the three simple 
forms he calls irregular ; such as the Eoman republic or 
German empire. But there may be systems of states, or 
aggregate communities, either subject to one king by 
different titles, or united by federation. He inclines to 
deny that the majority can bind the minority in the 
latter case, and seems to take it for granted that some of 
the confederates can quit the league at pleasure." 

68. Sovereignty over persons cannot be acquired, 
strictly speaking, by seizure or occupation, as in the 
case of lands, and requires, even after conquest, their 
consent to obey; which will be given, in order to 
secure themselves from the other rights of war. It is a 
problem whether, after an unjust conquest, the forced 
consent of the people can give a lawful title to sove- 
reignty. Puffendorf distinguishes between a monarchy 
and a republic thus imjustly subdued. In the former 
1 c. 4. ' a 6. • a 6. 
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case, 60 long as the lawful heirs exist or preserve their 
claim, the duty of restitution oontiunes. £ut in the 
latter, as the people may live as happily under a mo- 
narchy as under a republic, he thinks that an usurper 
has only to treat them well, without scruple as to his 
title. If he oppresses them, no course of years will 
make his title lawful, or bind them in conscience to 
obey, length of possession being only length of injury. 
If a sovereign has been justly divested of his power, the 
commimity becomes immediately free ; but if by imjust 
rebellion, his right continues till by silence he has ap- 
peared to abandon it.' 

69. Every one will agree that a lavrfol ruler must 
not be opposed within the limits of his authority. But 
let us put the case that he should command what is im- 
lawfal, or maltreat his subjects. Whatever Hobbes may 
say, a subject may be injured by his sovereign. But we 
should bear minor injuries patiently, and in the worst 
cases avoid personal resistance. Those are not to be 
listened to who assert that a king, degenerating into a 
tyrant, may be resisted and punished by his people. 
He admits only a right of self-defence, if he manifestly 
becomes a public enemy: in all this he seems to go 
quite as far as Grotius himself. The next question is 
as to the right of invaders and usurpers to obedience. 
This, it will be observed, he had already in some measure 
discussed ; but Pufifendorf is neither strict in method, 
nor free from repetitions. He labours much about the 
rights of the lawfrd prince, insisting upon them, where 
the subjects have promised allegiance to the usurper. 
This, he thinks, must be deemed temporary, imtil the 
legitimate sovereign has recovered his dominions. But 
what may be done towards promoting this end by such 
as have sworn fidelity to tioie actual ruler, he does not 
intimate.** 

70. Civil laws are such as -emanate from the supreme 
power, with respect to things left indifferent by the 
laws of God and nature. What chiefly belongs to them 
is the form and method of acquiring rights or obtaining 
redress for wrongs. If we give the law of nature all 
that belongs to it, and take away from the civilians 
what they have hitherto engrossed and promiscuously 
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treated, we shall bring the civil law to a much naztower 
compass ; not to say tibat at present whenever the latter 
is deficient we must have recourse to the law of nature, 
and that therefore in all commonwealths the natural 
laws supply the defects of the civH.' He argues against 
Hobbes' tenet that the civil law cannot be contrary to 
the law of nature ; and that what shalL be deemed theft, 
murder, or adultery, depends on the former. The sub- 
ject is bound generally not to obey the unjust commands 
of his sovereign ; but in the case of war he thinks it, on 
the whole, safest, considering the usual difficulties of 
such questions, that the subject should serve, and throw 
tiie responsibility before God on the prince/ In this 
problem of casuistry, conmion usage is wholly against 
the stricter theory. 

71. Punishment may be defined an evil infiicted by 
authority upon view of antecedent tran^ression.' Hence 
exclusion, on political grounds, from public office, or 
separation of the sick for the sake of the healthy, is not 
punishment. It does not belong to distributive justice, 
nor is the magistrate bound to apportion it to the malig- 
nity of the offence, though this is usual. Superior au- 
thority is necessary to punishment ; and he differs &om 
Grotius by denying that we have a right to avenge the 
injuries of those who have no claim upon us. Punish- 
ment ought never to be inflicted without the prospect 
of some advantage from it; either the correction of 
the offender, or the prevention of his repeating the 
offence. But example he seems not to think a direct 
end of punishment, though it should be regarded, in its 
infliction. It is not necessary that all offences which 
the law denoimces should be actually punished, though 
some jurists have questioned the right of pardon, 
Punislunents ought to be measured according to the 
object of the crime, the injury to the commonwealth, 
and the malice of the delinquent. Hence offences 
against God should be deemed most criminal, and next, 
such as disturb the state ; then whatever affect life, the 
peace or honour of &milies, private property or repu- 
tation, following the scale c^ the Decalogue. ]But 
though all crimes do not require equal severity, an 
exact proportion of penalties is not required. Most of 
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this chapter exhibits the Tacillating, indistinot, and 
almost eelf-contradictoTy lesoltitioiis of difficiiltieB bo fre- 
quent in' Pnffendorf. He concludes by establishing a 
great truth, that no man can be justly punished for 
the offence of another ; not even a commimity for the 
acts of their fore£Bithers, notwithstanding their fictitious 
immorteliiy.* 

72. After soine chapters on the law of nations, Puffen- 
dorf concludes with discussing the cessation of subjec- 
tion. This may ordinarily be by voluntarily removing 
to another state with permission of the sovereign. And 
if no law or custom interferes, the subject has a right to 
do this at his discretion. The state has not a right to 
expel citizens without some offence. It loses all autho- 
rity over a banished man. He concludes by considering 
the rare case of so great a diminution of the people, as to 
nose a doubt of their political identity.^ 

73. The political portion of this laj^ work is not, as 
will appear, very fertile in original or sagacious pouticsof 
reflection. A greater degree of both, though Spinosa. 
by no means accompanied with a sound theory, distin- 
guishes the Political Treatise of Spinosa, one which must 
not be confounded with the Theologico-political Treatise, 
a very different work. In this he undertakes to show 
how a state under a regal or aristocratic government 
ought to bo constituted so as to secure the tranquillity 
and freedom of the citizens. Whether Spinosa borrowed 
his theory on the origin of government from Hobbes, is 
perhaps hard to determine : he seems acquainted with 
the t^tise De Give; but the philosophical system of 
both was such as, in minds habituated like theirs to close 
reasoning, coxild not lead to any other result. Political 
theory, as Spinosa justly observes, is to be foimded on 
our experience of human kind as it is, and on no 
visionary notions of an Utopia or golden age ; and hence 
politicians of practical knowledge have wiitten better on 

' these subjects than philosophers. We must treat of men 
as liable to passions, prone more to revenge than to pity, 
eager to rule and to compel others to act like them- 
selves, more pleased with having done harm to others 
than with procuring their own good. Hence no state 
wherein the public affairs are entrusted to any one's 
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good fiuth. can be secure of their due administration ; 
but means should be deyised that neither reason nor 
passion should induce those who govern to obstruct the 
public weal; it being indifferent by what motiye men 
act if they can be brought to act for the common good. 

74. Natural law is Qie same as natural power; it is 
that which the laws of nature, that is the order of the 
world, give to each individual. Nothing is forbidden by 
this law, except what no one desires, or what no one can 
perfoim. Thus no one is bound to keep the fidth he has 
plighted any longer than he will, and than he judges it 
useful to himself; for he has not lost the power of break- 
ing it, and power is right in naJbural law. But he may 
easily perceive that the power of one man in a state of 
nature is limited by that of all the rest, and in effect 
is reduced to nothing, all men being naturally enemies 
to each other; while, on the other hand, by uniting 
their foroe and ertablidmig boimds by common consent 
to the natural powers of each, it becomes really more 
effective than while it was unlimited. This is the prin- 
ciple of civil government ; and now the distiQctions of 
just and unjust, right and wrong, begin to appear. 

75. The right of the supreme magistrate is nothing but 
the collective rights of the citizens, that is, their powers. 
Neither he nor they in their natural state can do wrong ; 
but after the institution of government, each citizen may 
do wrong by disobeying tiie magistrate; that, in fact, 
being the test of wrong. He has not to inquire whether 
the commands of the supreme power are just or unjust, 
pious or impious ; that is, as to action, for the state has 
no jurisdiction over his judgment. 

76. Two independent states are naturally enemies, and 
may make war on each other whenever they please. If 
they make peace or alliance, it is no longer binding than 
the cause, that is, hope or fear in the contracting parties, 
shall endure. All this is founded on the universal law 
of nature, the desire of preserving ourselves; which, 
whether men are conscious of it or no, animates all their 
actions. Spinosa in this, as in his other writings, is 
more fearless than Hobbes; and, though he sometimes 
may throw a light veil over his abjuration of moral and 
religious principle, it is frequently placed in a more pro- 
minent view than his English precursor in the same 
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cfyBtem had deemed it secure to exhibit. Yet bo slight 
is often the 'coimexion between theoretical tenets and 
human piactice, that Spinosa bore the character of a vir- 
tuous and benevolent man. In this treatise of politics, 
especially in the broad assertion that good faith is only 
to be preserved so long as it is advantageous, he leaves 
Machmvel and Hobbes at. some distance, and may be 
reckoned the most phlegmatically impudent of the whole 
school. 

77. The contract or fundamental laws, he proceeds, 
according to which the multitude transfers its right to a 
king or a senate, may unquestionably be broken, when 

^it is advantageous to the whole to do so. But Spinosa 
denies to private citizens the right of judging con- 
cerning the public good in such a point, reserving, 
apparently, to the supreme magistrate au xdtimate power 
of breaking the conditions upon which he was chosen. 
Notwithstanding this dangerous admission, he strongly 
protests against intrusting absolute power to any one 
man ; and observes, in answer to the common argument 
of the stability of despotism, as in the instance of the 
Turkish monarchy, that if barbarism, slavery, and deso- 
lation are to be called peacCf nothing can be more 
wretched than peace itself. Nor is this sole power of 
one man a thing so possible as we imagine ; tiie kings 
who seem most despotic trusting the public safety and 
their own to coimsellors and favourites, often the worst 
and weakest in the state. 

78. He next proceeds to his scheme of a well-regulated 
monarchy, which is in some measure origincJ his tbeoryof 
and ingenious. The people are to be divided * >ao°««h7' 
into families, by which he seems to mean something like 
the fftpaTpiai of Attica. From each of these, councillois, 
£fty years of age, are to be chosen by the king, succeed- 
ing in a rotation quinquennial, or less, so as to form a 
numerous senate. This assembly is to be consulted 
upon all public affairs, and the king is to be guided by 
ite unanimous opinion. In case, however, of disagree^ 
ment, the different propositions being laid before the 
king, he may choose that of the minority, provided at 
least one hundred councillors have recommended it. 
The less remarkable provisions of this ideal poHty it 
would be waste of tmie to mention; except that he 
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advises that all the citizens shonld be anned as a militia, 
and that the principal towns shoxdd be fortified, and 
consequently, as it seems, in their power. A monarchy 
thus constituted would probably not degenerate into th^ 
despotic form. Spinosa appeals to the ancient govern- 
ment of Aragon, as a proof of the possibility of canying 
his theory into execution. 

79. From this imaginary monarchy he comes to an 
aristocratical republic. In this he seems to have taken 
Venice, the idol of theoretical politicians, as his primary 
model, but with such deviations as affect the whole 
scheme of government. He objects to the supremacy of 
an elective doge, justly observing that the precautions 
adopted in the election of that magistrate show the 
danger of the office itself, which was rather retained in 
the aristocratical polity as an ancient institution than 
from any persuasion of its usefulness. But the most re- 
markable discrepancy between the aristocracy of Spinosa 
and that of Venice is, that his great council, which 
ought, as he strongly urges, not to consist of less than 
5000, the greatness of its nimiber being the only safe- 
guard s^ainst the close oligarchy of a few families, is not 
to be hereditary, but its*Tacancies to be filled up by self- 
election. In this election, indeed, he considers the 
essence of aristocracy to consist, being, as is implied in 
its meaning, a government by the best, who can only be 
pronounced such by the choice of many. It is singular 
that he never adverts to popular representation, of which 
he must have known examples. Democracy, on the con- 
trary, he defines to be a goTcmment where political 
power falls to men by chance of birth, or by some means 
which has rendered them citizens, and who can claim 
it as their right, without regard to the choice of others. 
And a democracy, according to Spinosa, may exist, if the 
law should limit this privilege of power to ihe seniors in 
age, or to the elder branches of £unilies, or to those who 
pay a certain amount in taxation ; although the nimibers 
enjoying it should be a smaller portion of the community 
than in an aristocracy of the form he has recommended. 
His treatise breaks off near the beginning of the chapters 
intended to delineate the best model of democracy, which 
he declares to be one wherein all persons, in their own 
power, and not infamous by crime, should have a share 
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in the public government. I do not know ihat it can be 
inferred from the writings of Spinosa, nor is his autho- 
rity, perhaps, sufficient to render the question of any in- 
tereist, to which of the three plans devised by liim as the 
best in their Respective forms, he would have ascribed 
the preference. 

80. The condition of France under Louis XIV. was 
not very tempting to specxdators on political Ameiotde 
theory. "Whatever short remarks may be found i» Hous- 
in those excellent writers on other subjects who ^^^' 
distinguish this period, we can select no one book that 
fSalls readily into this class. For T^lemaque we must 
find another place. It is scarcely worth while to men- 
tion the political disc^ourses on Tacitus, by Amelot de la 
Houssaye. These are a tedious and pedantic running 
commentary on Tacitus, affecting to deduce general 
-principles, but much unlike the short and poignant ob* 
servations of Machiavel and Bacon. A whole volume on 
the reign alone of Tiberius, and printed at Paris, is not 
likely to rei)a.y a reader's trouble ; at least I have foimd 
nothing in it above the common level, I have no 
acquaintance with the other political writings of Amelot 
de la Houssaye, one of those who thought they could 
make great discoveries by analysing the constitution of 
Venice and other states. 

81. England, thrown at the commencement of this 
period upon the resources of her own invention Harring- 
to replace an ancient monarchy by something t^i's 
new, and rich at that time in reflecting as well "^ 
aa learned men, with an unshackled press, and a growing 
disdain of aulhorify as opposed to argument, wa^ the 
natural soil of political theory. The earliest fruit was 
Sir James Harrington's Oceana, published in 1656. This 
once famous book is a political allegory, partly suggested, 
perhaps, by the Dodona's Grove of Howell, or by Bar 
clay's Argenis, and a few other fictions of the preceding 
age. His Oceana represents England, the history of 
which is shadowed out with fictitious names. But this 
is preliminary to the great object, the scheme of a new 
commonwealth, which, under the auspices of Olphaus 
M^aletor, the Lord Archon, meaning, of course, Grom- 
w^ell, not as he was, but as ho ought to have been, 
the author feigns to have been established. The various 
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laws and oonBtitations of this polity occupy the whole 
work. 

82. The leading principle, of Harrington is that power 
depends on property ; denying the common saying that 
knowledge or prudence is power. But this property 
must be in land, '* because, as to property producing 
empire, it is required that it should have some certain 
root or foothold, which except in land it cannot have, 
being otherwise, as it were, upon the wing. Neverthe- 
less, in such cities as subsist mostly by trade, and have 
little or no land, as Holland and Genoa, the balance of 
treasure may be equal to that of land."' The law fixing 
the balance of lands is called by him agrarian ; and with- 
out an agrarian law he holds that no government, whe- 
ther monarchical, aristocratic, or popular, has any long 
duration : this is rather paradoxical ; but his distribution 
of lands varies according to the form of the common- 
wealth. In one best constituted the possession of lands 
is limited to 2000?. a-year ; which, of course, in his time 
was a much greater estate than at present. 

83. Harrington's general scheme of a good government 
is one " established upon an equal agrarian arising into 
the superstructure, or three orders, the senate denting 
and proposing, the people resolving, and the magistracy 
executing by an equal rotation through the suffrage of 
the people given by the ballot." His more particular 
form of polity, devised for his Oceana, it would be tedious 
to give in detail ; the result is a moderate aristocracy ; 
property, though under the control of his agrarian, 
which prevents its excess, having so great a share in the 
elections that it must predominate. But it is an aristo- 
cracy of what we should call the middle ranks, and 
might not be unfit for a small state. In general it may 
be said of Harrington that he is prolix, dull, pedantic, 
and seldom profound ; but sometimes redeems himself by 
just observations. Like most theoretical politicians of 
that age, he had an excessive admiration for the republic 
of Venice.*^ His other political writings are in the same 
spirit as the Oceana, but still less interesting. 

° p. 38, edit. 1111. notwithstanding the differenoe tl»t Is la 

d •• If I be worthy to give advice to every policy, rigjit of any government 

a man that would study poUticSi let him in the world." Harrington's WoiIb^ 

understand Venice ; he that understands p. 292. 

Venice right, shall go nearest to Judge, 
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d4r. The manly reptiblicanism of Harrington, though 
sometimes visionary and perhaps impracticable, paitrUrcha 
shines by comparison with a very opposite o'*'*i»»Br, 
theory, which, having been comitenanced in the early 
part of the century by our clergy, revived with addi« 
tional favour after ^e Restoration. This was maintained 
in the Patriarcha of Sir Bobert Fihner, written, as it 
appears, in the reign of Charles I., but not published till 
1680, at a time when very high notions of royal prero- 
gative were as well received by one party as they 
were indignantly rejected by another. The object, as 
the author declares, was to prove that the first kings 
were fathers of families; that it is unnatural for the 
people to govern or to choose governors ; that positive 
laws do not infringe the natural and fatherly power o't 
kings. He refers fiie tenet of natural liberty and the 
popular origin of government to the schoolmen, allowing 
that all papists and the reformed divines have imbibed 
it, but denying that it is found in the fathers. He seems, 
however, to claim the credit of an original hypothesis ; 
those who have vindicated the rights of kings in most 
points not having thought of this, but with one consent 
admitted the natural liberty and equality of mankind. 
It is certain, nevertheless, that the patriarchal theory of 
government as the basis of actual right was laid down 
as explicitly as by himself in what is called Bishop 
Overall's Convocation Book, at the beginning of the 
reign of James I. But this book had not been published 
when Filmer wrote. His arguments are singularly in- 
sufficient ; he quotes nothing but a few irrelevant terts 
from Genesis; he seems not to have known at all the 
strength, whatever it may be, of his own case, and it is 
hardly possible to find a more trifling and feeble work. 
It had however the advantage of opportunity to be re- 
ceived by a party with approbation. 

86. Algernon Sidney was the first who devoted his 
time to a refutation of this patriarchal theory, 
propounded as it was, not as a plausible hypo- ^SSiea 
thesis to explain the origin of civil communities, ^^ Oovem- 
but as a paramount title, by virtue of which all "**" 
actual sovereigns, who were not manifest usurpers, were 
to reign with an unmitigated despotism. Sidney's Dis- 
courses on Government, not published till 1698, are 
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a difiEiose reply to Filmer. They contain indeed many 
chapters full of historical learning and judicious reflec- 
tion; yet the constant anxiety to refute that which 
needs no refutation renders them a little tedious. Sidney 
does not condemn a limited monarchy like the TlngHg>>^ 
but his partiality is for a form of republic which 
would be deemed too aristocratioal for our popular the- 
ories. 

86. Locke, immediately after the Bevolution, attacked 
i^oci^oQ the Patriarcha with more brevity, and laid 
Govern- down his own celebrated theoiy of government. 
^"^^ The fundamental principle of Filmer is, that 

paternal authority is naturally absolute. Adam received 
it from God, exercised it over his own children, and 
transmitted it to the eldest bom for ever. This assump- 
tion Locke combats rather too difEusely, according to our 
notions. Filmer had not only to show this absolute 
monarchy of a lineal ancestor, but his power of trans- 
mitting it in course of primogeniture. Locke denies 
that there is any natural right of this kind, maintaining 
the equality of children. The incapacity of Filmer 
renders his discomfiture not difficult. Locke, as will be 
seen, acknowledges a certain de facto authority in fietthers 
of fjEunilies, and possibly he might have found, as indeed 
he seems to admit, considerable traces of a regard to 
primogeniture in the early ages of the world. It is the 
question of natural right with which he is here con* 
cemed ; and as no proof of this had been offered, he had 
XLothing to answer. 

87. In the second part of Locke's Treatise on Civil 
Gk)vemment, he proceeds to lay down what he holds to 
be the true principles upon which society is founded. A 
state of nature is a state of perfect freedom and equality ; 
but within the bounds of the law of nature, which obligos 
every one, and renders a state of liberty no state of 
licence. And the execution of this law, in such a state, 
is put into every one's hands, so that he may punish 
transgressors against it, not merely by way of reparation 
for his own wrongs, but for those of others. " Every 
offence that can be committed in the state of nature may, 
in the state of nature, be punished equally, and as fiir 
forth, as it may in a commonwealth." And not only in- 
dependent communities, but all men, as he thinks, till 
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tiiey Yolimtarily enter into some society, are in a state of 
nature.* 

88. "Whoever declares by word oi* action a settled de- 
sign i^ainst another's life, puts himself in a state of war 
i^ainst him, and exposes his own life to be taken away, 
either by "the other party, or by any one who shall 
espouse his cause. And he who endeavours to obtain 
al^olute power over another may be construed to have a 
design on his life, or at least to take away his property. 
Where laws prevail, they must determine the punish- 
ment of those who injure others; but if the law is 
silenced, it is hard to think but that the appeal to 
Heaven returns, and the aggressor may be treated as 
one in a state of war.' 

89. Natural liberty is freedom from any superior power 
except the law of nature. Civil liberty is freedom from 
the dominion of any authority except that which a legis- 
lature, established by consent of the commonwealth, shall 
confirm. No man, according to Locke, can by his own 
consent enslave himself, or give power to another to take 
away his life. For slavery, in a strict sense, is but a 
continuance of the state of war between a conqueror and 
his captive.' 

90. The excellent chapter on property which follows 
would be sufficient, if sdl Locke's other writings had 
perished, to leave him a high name in philosophy. No 
thing can be more luminous than his deduction of the 
natural right of property from labour, not merely in 
gathering the fruits of the earth, or catching wild ani- 
mals, but in the cultivation of land, for which occupancy 
is but the preliminary, and gives as it were an inchoate 
titie. " As much land as a man tills, plants, improves, 
cultivates, and can use the product of, so much is his 
property. He by his labour does, as it were, inclose it 
from the common." Whatever is beyond the scanty 
limitB of individual or £akmily labour, has been appro- 
priated under the authority of civil society. But labour 
is the primary basis of natural right. Nor can it be 
thought unreasonable that labour should confer an ex* 
elusive right, when it is remembered how much of 
every thing's value depends upon labour alone. " What- 
ever bread is more worth than acorns, wine than. water, 

•L.il.c.2. fC.3. . «a4. 
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and oloth or silk than leaves, skins, or moss, that is 
wholly owing to labour and industry." The superiority 
in good sense and satis&ctory elucidation of his prin- 
ciple, which Locke has manifested in this important 
chapter over Grotius and Puffendorf, will strike those 
who consult those writers, or look at the brief sketch of 
their theories in the foregoing pages. It is no less con* 
trasted with the puerile rant of Bousseau against all 
territorial property. That property owes its origin to 
occupancy accompanied wi& labour, is now generally 
admitted ; the care of cattle being of course to be consi- 
dered as one species of labour, and requiring at least a 
temporary ownership of the soil.** 

91. Locke, after acutely remarking that the common 
arguments for the power of a &ther over his children 
would extend equally to the mother, so that it should be 
called parental power, reverts to Hie train of reasoning 
in the first book of this treatise against the regal autlio* 
rity of fathers. What they possess is not derived from 
generation, but from the care they necessarily take of 
the infant child, and during his minority; the power 
then terminates, thoug|h reverence, support, and even 
compliance are still due. Children are also held in sul>- 
ordination to their parents by the institutions of pro- 
perty, which commonly make them dependent both as 
to maintenance and succession. But Locke, which is 
worthy to be remarked, inclines to derive the origin of 
civil government from the patriarchal authority ; one not 
strictly coercive, yet voluntarily conceded by habit and 
&mily consent. " Thus the natural fathers of fiEimilies, 
by an insensible change, became the politic monarchs of 
them too ; and as they chanced to live long, and leave 
wortliy and able heirs for several successions or other- 
wise, so they laid the foundations of hereditary or 
elective kingdoms." * 

92. The necessity that man should not live alone, pro* 
duoed the primary society of husband and wife, parent 
and children, to which that of master and servant was 
early added ; whether of freemen engaging their service 
for hire, or of slaves taken in just war, who are by the 
right of nature subject to the absolute dominion of the 
captor. Such a family may sometimes resemble a little 

h c. 6. I c. 6. 
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commonwealifaL by its numbers, but is essentially distinct 
from one, because its chief has no imperial power of life 
and death except over his slaves, nature having given 
him none over his children, though aU men have a right 
to punish breaches of the law of nature in others accord- 
ins^ to the offence. But this natural power they quit 
.^d resign into the hands of the comm^ty, ^hei ^vil 
society is mstituted ; and it is in this union of the several 
rights of its members that the legislative right of the 
commonwealth consists, whether this be done by general 
consent at the first formation of government, or by the 
adhesion which any individual may give to one already 
established. By either of these ways men pass from a 
state of nature to one of politiccd society, the magistrate 
having now that power to redress injuries which had 
previously been each man's right. Hence absolute mo- 
narchy, in Locke's opinion, is no form of civil govern- 
ment ; for there being no common authority to appeal to, 
the sovereign is stiU in a state of nature with regard to 
his subjects.^ 

93. A community is formed by the unanimous consent 
of any body of men ; but when thus become one body, 
the determination of the majority must bind the rest, else 
it would not be one. Unanimity, after a community is 
once formed, can no longer be required ; but this consent 
of men to form a civil society is tiiat which alone did or 
could give beginning to any lawful government in the 
world. It is idle to object that we have no records of 
such an event; for few commonwealths preserve the 
tradition of their own infancy; and whatever we do 
know of the origin of particular states gives indications 
of this mode of union. Yet he again inclines to deduce 
the usual origin of civil societies from imitation of patri- 
archal authority, which having been recognised by each 
family in the arbitration of disputes and even punishment 
of offences, was transferred with more readiness to some 
one person, as the father and representative head of the 
inDetnt community. He even admits that this authority 
might tacitly devolve upon the eldest son. Thus the 
first governments were monarchies, and those with no 
express limitations of power, till exposure of its abuse 
gave occasion to social laws, or to co-ordinate authority. 

k c. t. 
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In all this he follows Hooker, from the first book 
of whose Ecclesiastical Polity he quotes largely in his 
notes."* 

94. A difficulty commonly raised against the theory of 
compact is, that all men bemg bom under some govern- 
ment, they cannot be at liberty to erect a new one, or 
even to make choice whether they will obey or no. This 
objection Locke does not meet, like Hooker and the 
jurists, by supposing the agreement of a distant ancestor 
to oblige all his posterity. But explicitly acknowledging 
that nothing can bind freemen to obey any government 
save their own consent, he rests the evidence of a tacit 
consent on the enjoyment of land, or even on mere resi- 
dence within the dominions of tJie community; every 
man being at liberty to relinquish his possessions, or 
change his residence, and either incorporate himself with 
another commonwealth, or, if he can find an opportonity, 
set up for himself in some unoccupied part of the world. 
But nothing can make a man irrevocably a member of 
one society, except his own voluntary declaration ; such 
perhaps as the oath of allegiance, which Locke does not 
mention, ought to be reckoned." 

95. The majority having, in the first constitution of a 
state, the whole power, may retain it themselves, or dele- 
gate it to one or more persons.** And the supreme power 
is, in other words, the legislature, sacred and unalterable 
in the hands where the community have once placed it, 
without which no law can exist, and in which all obedi- 
ence terminates. Yet this legislative authority itself is 
not absolute or arbitrary over the lives and fortunes of 
its subjects. It is the joint power of individuals surren- 
dered to the state ; but no man has power over his own 
life or his neighbour's property. The laws enacted by 
the legislature must be conformable to the will of God, 
or natural justice. Nor can it take any pai-t of the sub- 
ject's property without his own consent, or that of the 
majority. " For if any one shall claim a power to lay 
and levy taxes on the people by his own authority, and 
without such consent of the. people, he thereby invadeB 
the fundamental law of property, and subverts the end 
of government. For what property have I in that which 
another may by right take, when he pleases, to himself?" 

" C. 8. ■ C. 8. o C. 10. 
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Lastly, the legislative power is inalienable ; being bat 
delegated from the people, it cannot be tiunsferred to 
others.^ This is the part of Locke's treatise which has 
been open to most objection^ and which in some measure 
seems to charge with usurpation all the established go-' 
vemments of £kux>pe. It has been a theory fertile of 
great revolutions, and perhaps pregnant with more. Li 
some part of this chapter also, tnough by no means in the 
most practical corollaries, the language of Hooker has led 
onward his more hardy disciple. 

96. Though the legislative power is alone supreme in 
the constitution, it is yet subject to the people them- 
selves, who may alter it whenever they find that it acts 
gainst the trust reposed in it; all power given in trust 
fdr a particular end being evidently forfeited when that 
end is manifestly disregarded or obstructed. But while 
the government subsists the legislature is alone sove- 
reign, though it may be the usage to call a single execu- 
tive magistrate sovereign, if he has also a share in legis- 
lation. Where this is not the case, the appellation is 
plainly improper. Locke has in this chapter a remarkable 
passive, one perhaps of the first declarations in favour of 
a change in the electoral system of England. *' To what 
gross absurdities the following of custom, when reason 
has left it, may lead, we may be satisfied when we see 
the bare name of a town, of which there remains not so 
much as the ruins, where scarce so much housing as a 
sheep-cote or more inhabitants than a shepherd is to be 
found, send as many representatives to the grand assem- 
bly of law-makers as a whole county, numerous in people, 
and powerful in riches. This strangers stand amazed at, 
and every one must confess needs a remedy, though most 
think it hard to find one, because the constitution of the 
legislative being the original and supreme act of the 
society, antecedent to all positive laws in it, and de- 
pending wholly on the people, no inferior power can 
alter it." But Locke is less timid about a remedy, and 
s^^^sts that the executive magistrate might regulate 
the number of representatives, not according to old cus- 
tom but reason, which is not setting up a new legislature, 
but restoring an old one. '' Whatsoever shall be done 
manifestly for the good of the people and the establishing 

P C. 11. 
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tho goTemment on its true foundation, is, and always 
will be, just prerogatiye ;" '^ a maxim of too dangerous 
latitude for a oonstitntional monarchy. 

97. PrerogatiTe lie defines to be *' a power of acting 
according to discretion for the public good without the 
prescription of the law, and sometimes even against it." 
This, however, is not by any means a good definition in 
the eyes of a lawyer ; and tlie word, being merely tech- 
nical, ought not to have been employed in so psjiial if 
not so incorrect a sense. Nor is it very precise to say, 
that in England the prerogative was sdways largest in 
the hands of our wisest and best princes, not only 
because the fact is otherwise, but because he confounds 
the legal prerogative with its actual exercise. This 
chapter is the most loosely reasoned of any in the 
treatise.' 

98. Conquest, in an unjust war, can give no right at 
all, unless robbers and pirates may acquire a nght. 
Nor is any one bound by promises which unjust force 
extorts from him. If we are not strong enough to resist, 
we have no remedy save patience ; but our children may 
appeal to Heaven, and repeat their appeals till they re- 
cover their ancestral right, which was to be governed 
by such a legislation as themselves approve. He that 
appeals to Heaven must be sure that he has right on his 
side, and right too that is worth the trouble and cost of 
his appeal, as he will answer at a tribunal that cannot 
be deceived. Even just conquest gives no farther right 
than to reparation of injury ; and the posterity of the 
vanquished, he seems to hold, can foifeit nothing by 
their parent's offence, so that they have always a right to 
throw off the yoke. The title of prescription, which has 
commonly been admitted to silence the complaints, if 
not to heal the wounds, of the injured, finds no favour 
with Locke.* But hence it seems to follow that no state 
composed, as most have been, out of the spoils of con- 
quest, can exercise a legitimate authority over the latest 
posterity of those it has incorporated. Wales, for in- 
stance, has an eternal right to shake off the yoke of 
England ; for what Locke says of consent to laws by re- 
presentatives, is of little weight when these must bo 
outnumbered in the general legislature of both countries ; 

*l C. 13. ' a li. • C. 16. 
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and indeed the first question for the Cambro-Britons 
ivould be to determine whether they would form part of 
such a common legislation. 

99. Usurpation, which is a kind of domestic conquest, 
gives no more right to obedience than unjust war ; it is 
necessary that the people should both be at liberty to 
consent, and have actually consented to allow and con- 
firm a power which the constitutibn of their common- 
wealth does not* recognise.' But tyranny may exist with- 
out usurpation, whenever the power reposed in any 
one*s hands for the people's benefit is abused to their 
impoverishment or slavery. Force may never be opposed 
but to unjust and unlawful force : in any other case, it is 
condemned before God and man. The king's person is 
in some countries sacred by law; but this, as Locke 
thinks, does not extend to the case where, by putting 
himself in a state of war with his people, he dissolves 
the government." A prince dissolves the government by 
ruHng against law, by hindering the regular assembly of 
the ll^^lature, by changing thf form of election, or by 
rendering ihe people subject to a foreign power. He 
dissolves it also by neglecting or abandoning it, so that 
the laws cannot be put into execution. The government 
is also dissolved by breach of trust in either the legisla- 
ture or the prince ; by the former when it usurps an 
arbitrary power over tiie lives, liberties, and fortunes of 
the subject ; by the latter, when he endeavours to cor- 
rupt the representatives or to influence the choice of the 
electors. If it be objected that no government will be 
able long to subsist, if the people may set up a new legis- 
lature whenever they take offence at the old one, he re- 
plies that mankind are too slow and averse to quit their 
old institutions for this danger to be apjprehended. Much 
vwill be endured from rulers without mutiny or murmur. 
Nor is anything more likely to restrain governments 
than this doctrine of the right of resistance. It is as 
.reasonable to toll men they should not defend themselves 
against robbers, because it may occasion disorder, as to 
use the same argument for passive obedience to illegal 
dominion. And he observes, after quoting some other 
writers, that Hooker alone might be enough to satisfy 
those who rely on him for their ecclesiastical polity." 

t C 17. " C. 18. * 0. 19. 
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100. Suoli is; in substance, the celebrated treatise of 
oi«crva. Locke on ciyil goyemment, which, with the 
SS Trea- fi'-vour of political circumstances, and the au- 
liae. thority of his name, became the creed of a 

numerous party at home; while silently spreading the 
fibres from its root over Europe and America, it pre* 
pared the way for theories of political society, hardly 
bolder in their announcement, but expressed with more 
passionate ardour, from which the great revolutions of 
the last and present age have sprung. But as we do not 
launch our bark upon a stormy sea, we shall merely 
observe that neither the Revolution of 1688, nor the ad- 
ministration of William III., could have borne the test 
by which Locke has tried the legitimacy of government 
There was certainly no appeal to the people in the for- 
mer, nor woxdd it have been convenient for the latter to 
have had the maxim established, that an attempt to cor* 
rupt the legislature entails a forfeiture of the intrusted 
power. "Whether the opinion of Locke, that mankind 
are slow to political change, be conformable to an en- 
larged experience, must be judged by every one accord- 
ing to his reading and observation ; it is at least very 
different from that which Hooker, to whom ho defers so 
greatly in most of his doctrine, has uttered in the very 
first sentence of his Ecclesiastical Polity. For my own 
part I must confess, that in these latter chapters of Locke 
on Government I see, what sometimes appears in his 
other writings, that the influence of temporary circum- 
stances on a mind a little too susceptible of passion and 
resentment, had prevented that calm and patient exami- 
nation of all the bearings of this extensive subject which 
true philosophy requires. 

101. But whatever may be our judgment of this work, 
it is equally true that it opened a new era of political 
opinion in Europe. The earlier writings on the side of 
popular sovereignty, whether those of Buchanan and 
Languet, of the Jesuits, or of the English republicans, 
had been either too closely dependent on temporary 
circumstances, or too much boimd up with odious and 
unsuccessful factions, to sink very deep into the hearts 
of mankind. Their adversaries, with the countenance 
of every government on their side, kept possession of 
the field ; and no later jurist, nor theologian, nor philo- 
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sopher on the Gontment, while they generally followed 
their predecessors in denying the origin of civil society 
from compact, ventured to moot the delicate problem of 
resistance to tyranny, or of the right to reform a consti- 
tation, except in the most cautions and indefinite lan- 
guid. We have seen this already in Grotins and 
Pnffendorf. But the success of the English Revolution, 
the necessity which the powers allied against France 
found of maintaining the title of William, the peculiar 
interest of Holland and Hanover (states at that time 
very strong in the literary world) in our new scheme of 
government, gave a weight and authority to principles 
which, without some such application, it might still 
have been thought seditious to propound. Locke too, 
long an exile in Holland, was intimate with Le Clerc, 
who exerted a considerable iofluence over the Protestant 
part of Europe. Barbeyrao, some time afterwards, trod 
nearly in the same steps, and without going all the 
lengths of Locke, did not £sdl to take a very different 
tone from the two older writers upon whom he has com- 
mented. 

X02. It was very natural that the French Protesiants, 
among whom traditions of a turn of thinking 
ikot the most &rVourable to kings may have b^^S^ 
been preserved, should, in the hour of severe IJ'*!*^**^^ 
persecution, mutiny in words and writings ^^' 
against the despotism that oppressed them. Such, it 
appears, had been the language of those exiles, as it is of 
all exiles, when an anonymous tract, entitled Avis aux 
Befugiez, was published with the date of Amsterdam, in 
1690. This, under pretext of giving advice, in the 
event of their being permitted to return home, tiiat they 
should get rid of i^eir spirit of satire, and of their 
republican theories^ is a bitter and able attack on those 
who had taken refuge in Holland. It asserts the prin> 
ciple of passive obedience, extolling also the King of 
France and his government, and censuring the English 
Bevolution. Public rumour ascribed thid to Bayle; it 
has usuaUy passed for his, and is eveti inserted in the 
collection of his miscellaneous works. Some, however, 
have ascribed it to Pelisson, and others to Larroque ; 
one already, and the other soon after, proselytes to the 
church of Home. Basnage thought it written by the 

p 2 
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latter, andpubliahed by Bayle, to whom lie ascribed the 
preface. This is apparently in a totally opposite strain, 
but not withont strong suspicion of irony or ill faith. 
The style and manner of the whole appear to suggest 
Bayle ; and though the supposition is very discreditable 
to his memory, the weight of presumption seems muck 
to incline that way. 

103. The separation of political economy from the 
Political general science which r^ards the well-being 
eoonomiBts. q£ communities, was not so strictly made by 
the earlier philosophers as in modem times. It does 
not follow that national wealth engaged none of their 
attention. Few, on the contrary, of those who have 
taken comprehensive views could have failed to regard 
it. In Bodin, Botero, Bacon, Hobbes, Puffendorf, we 
have already seen proofs of this. These may be said 
to have discussed the subject, not systematically, nor 
always with thorough knowledge, but with acuteness 
and in a philosophical tone. O^ers there were of a 
more limited range, whose habits of lifo and experience 
led them to particular departments of economical in- 
quiry, especially as to commerce, the precious metals, 
and the laws affecting them. The Italians led the way; 
Serra has been mentioned in the last period, and a few 
more might find a place in this. De Witt's Interest of 
Holland can hardly be reckoned among economical 
writings ; and it is said by Morhof, that the Dutch were 
not fond of promulgating their commercial knowledge ;^ 
little at least was contributed from that country, even 
at a later period, towards the theory of becoming rich. 
But England now took a large share in this new litera- 
ture. Free, inquisitive, thriving rapidly in commerce, 
so that her progress even in the nineteenth century has 
hardly been in a greater ratio than before and after the 
middle of the seventeenth, if we may trust the state- 
ments of contemporaries, she produced some writers 
who, though few of them merit the name of philoso- 
phers, yet may not here be overlooked, on account of 
their influence, their reputation, or their position as 
links in the chain of science. 

104. The first of these was Thomas Mun, an intelli- 

▼ Polyhiator, ftart iii. Uh. UL $ a 
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gent merchant in the earlier part of the century, 
whose posthumous treatise, England's Treasure Man on 
by Foreign Trade, was published in 1664, but ^p* 
seems to have been written soon after the 
accession of Charles 1/ Mun is generally reckoned the 
founder of what has been called the mercantile system. 
His main position is that '* the ordinary means to in- 
crease our wealth and treasure is by foreign trade, 
wherein we must ever observe this rule, to sell more to 
strangers yearly than we consume of theirs in value." * 
We must &erefore sell as cheap as possible ; it was by 
underselling the Venetians of late years, that we had 
exported a great deal of cloth to Turkey.^ It is singular 
that Mun diould not have perceived the difficulty of 
selling very cheap the productions of a country's labour, 
whose gold and silver were in great abimdance. He 
was, however, too good a merchant not to acknowledge 
the inefficacy and impolicy of restrainii^ by law the 
exportation of coin, wluch is often a means of increasing 
our treasure in the long run; advising instead a due 
regard to -the balance of trade, or general surplus of 
exported goods, by which we shall infallibly obtain a 
stock of gold and silver. These notions have long since 
been covered with ridicule ; and it is plain that, in a 
merely economical view, they must always be delusive. 
Mun, however, looked to the accumulation of a portion 
of this imported treasure by the state; a resource in 
critical emergencies which we have now learned to 
despise since others have been at hand, but which in 
reality had made a great difference in the events of war, 
and changed the balance of power between many comr 
monwealths. Mun was followed, about 1670, chiidon 
by Sir Josiah Child, in a discourse on Trade, '^'**^- 
written on the same principles of the mercantile system, 
but more copious and varied. The chief aim of Child is 
to effect a reduction of the legal interest of money from 
six to four per cent., drawing an erroneous inference 
from the increase of wealth which had followed similar 
enactments. 

105. Among the many difficulties with which the 

' Mr. M'Calloch myi (Introductory 1635 or 1640. I remariced some thfi^^ 
IKHoonrse to Smith's Wealt]i of Nations) which serve to carry it up a Uttle hig^r. 
it had moat probably been written abont * P. 11 (edit. 1664). b p. is. 
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government of William III. had to contend, (me of the 
Locke on most embaiTafising was the Boaroity of the pre- 
uwGoio. oioug xnetaLs and depreciated condition of the 
coin. This opened the whole field of controversy in 
that province of politioal economy ; and the bold spirit 
of inquiry, unshackled by prejudice in &vonr of ancient 
custom, which in all respects was characteristio of that 
age, began to work by reasonings on general theorems, 
instead of collecting msulated and inconclusive details. 
Locke stood forward on this, as on so many subjects, 
with his masculine sense and habitual closeness of 
thinking. His *' Considerations of the Consequences of 
l(»wering Interest, and raising the Yalue of Money" 
were published in 1691. Two farther treatises are in 
answer to the pamphlets of Lowndes. These economical 
writings of Locke are not in all points conformable to 
the modem principles of the science. He seems to 
incline rather too much towards the mercantile theoiy, 
and to lay too much stress on the possession of the pre- 
cious metals. From his excellent sense, however, as 
well as from some expressions, I should conceive that 
he only considers them, as they doubtless are, a portion 
of the exchangeable wealth of the nation, and by their 
inconsumable nature, as well as by the constancy of the 
demand for them, one of the most important. '^ Hiches 
do not consist," he says, '* in having more gold and 
silver, but in having more in proportion than the rest of 
the world or than our neighbours, whereby we are 
enabled to procure to ourselves a greater plenty of the 
conveniences of life." 

106. Locke had the sagacity to perceive the impossi- 
bility of regulating the interest of money by law. It 
was an empirical proposition at that time, as we have 
just seen, of Sir Josiah Child, to render loans more easy 
to the borrower by reducing the legal rate to four per 
cent. The whole drift of his reasoning is against any 
limitation, though, from fear of appearing too paradox- 
ical, he does not arrive at that inference. For the 
reasons he gives in favour of a legal limit of interest, 
namely, that courts of law may have some rule where 
nothing is stipulated in the contract, and that a few 
money lenders in the metropolis may not have the 
monopoly of all loans in England, are, especially the 
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first, so trifling, that he could not have relied upon 
them; and indeed he admits that, in other circnm* 
stances, there wonld be no danger from the second. But 
his pinidence having restrained him from speakii^ out, 
a famous writer almost a century afterwards came for- 
ward to assert a paradox, which he loved the better for 
seeming such, and finally to convince the thinking part 
of mankind. 

107. Laws fixing the value of silver Locke perceived 
to be nugatory, and is averse to prohibiting its exporta- 
tion. The value of money, he maintains, does not de- 
pend on the rate of interest, but on its plenty relatively 
to commodities. Hence the rate of interest, he thinks, 
but perhaps erroneously, does not govern the price of 
land ; arguing from the higher rate of land relatively to 
money, that is, the worse interest it gave, in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James, than in his own time. But one 
of Locke's positions, if generally received, would alone 
have sufficed to lower the value of land. '* It is in 
vain," he says, '' in a country whose great fiind is land, 
to hope to lay the public charges of the government on 
anything else; there at last it will terminate." The 
legislature soon proceeded to act on this mistaken 
theory in the annual land-tax ; an impost of tremendous 
severity at that time, tlie gross unfairness, however, of 
which has been compensated in later times by the taxes 
on personal succession. 

108. In such a monetary crisis as that of his time, 
Locke was naturally obliged to consider the usual 
resource of raising the denomination of the coin. This, 
he truly says, would be to rob all creditors of such a 
proportion of their debts. It is probable that his in- 
fluence, which was very considerable, may have put a 
stop to the scheme. He contends in his Further Consi- 
derations, in answer to a tract by Lowndes, that clipped 
money should go only by weight. This seems to have 
been agreed by both parties ; but Lowndes thought the 
loss should be defrayed by a tax, Locke that it should 
fall on the holders. Honourably for the government, 
the former opinion prevailed. 

109. The Italians were the first who laid anything 
like a foundation for statistics or political arith- statistical 
metic ; that which is to the political economist **'*«^^ 
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what general history is to the philosopher. But their 
numerioal reckonings of population, houses, value of 
lands or stock, and the like, though very curious, and 
sometimes taken from public documents, were not always 
more than conjectural, nor are they so AiUand minute as 
the spirit of calculation demands. England here again 
took the lead in Graunt's Observations on the Bills of 
Mortality, 1661, in Potty's Political Arithmetic (post- 
humous in 1691), and other treatises of the same ingeni- 
ous and philosophical person, and, we may 'add, in the 
Observations of Gregory King on ihe Natural and Poli- 
tical State of England ; for though these were not pub- 
lished till near the end of the eighteenth century'*, the 
manuscripts had fEdlen into the hands of Dr. Charles 
Davenant, who has made extracts from them in his own 
valuable contributions to political arithmetic. King 
seems to have possessed a sagacity which has sometimes 
brought his conjectures nearer to the mark, than from 
the imperfection of his data it was reasonable to expect. 
Yet he supposes that the population of England, which 
he estimated, perhaps righdy, at five millions and a 
half, would not reach the double of that number before 
A.D. 2300. Sir William Petty, with a mind capable of 
just and novel theories, was struck by the necessary 
consequences of an imiformly progressive population. 
Though the rate of movement seemed to him, as in 
truth it then was, much slower than we have latterly 
found it, he clearly saw that its continuance would in 
an ascertainable length of time overload the world. 
" And then, according to the prediction of the Scrip- 
tures, there must be wars and great slaughter." He 
conceived that, in the ordinary course of things, the 
population of a country would be doubled in two hun- 
dred years ; but the whole conditions of the problem 
were far less understood than at present. Davenant's 
Essay on Ways and Means, 1693, gained him a high 
reputation, which he endeavoured to augment by many 
subsequent works, some falling within the seventeenth 
century. He was a man of more enlarged reading than 
his predecessors, with the exception of Petty, and of 
close attention to the statistical documents which were 
now more copiously published than before; but he 
seldom launches into any extensive theory, confining 
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himself lather to the aoomnxdation of &ct8 and to the 
immediate inferences, generally for temporary puiposes, 
which they supplied. 



Sect. III. — On Jubispbudence. 

110. In 1667, a short book was published at Frankfoi-t^ 
by a young man of twenty-two yeans, entitled works of 
Methodi Not» discendsd dooendseque Jurispru- ^ibnita on 
dentise. The science which of all others had 
been deemed to require the most protracted labour, the 
ripest judgment, the most experienced discrimination, 
was, as it were, invaded by a boy, but by one who had 
the genius of an Alexander, and for whom the glories of 
an Alexander were reserved. This is the first produc- 
tion of Leibnitz ; and it is probably in many points of 
view the most remarkable work that has prematurely 
united erudition and 'solidity. We admire in it the vast 
range of learning (for though he coxdd not have read all 
the books he names, there is evidence of his acquaint- 
ance with a great number, and at least with a well- 
filled chart of literature), the originality of some ideas, 
the commanding and comprehensive views he embraces, 
the philosophical spirit, the compressed style in which 
it is written, the entire absence of juvenility, of ostenta? 
tious paradox,** of imagination, ardour, and enthusiasm,' 
which, though Leibnitz did not always want them, 
would have been wholly misplaced on such a subject. 
Faults have been censured in this early performance, 
and the author declared himself afterwards dissatisfied 
with it."* 

** I use the .epithet ostentations, be- suam. In our own discussiixia on the 

cause some of hiis original theories are a law of entail, I am not aware that this 

little paradoxical ; thus he has a singular argument has ever been explicitly urged, 

notion that the right of bequeathing pro- though the advocates of perpetual control 

pcrty by testament is derived from the seem to have none better, 

immortality of the soul ; the living heirs d This tract, and all the other works 

being, as it were, the attorneys of those of Leibnitz on Jurisprudence, will be 

'We suppose to be dead. Qiiia mortui found in the fourth volumo of his works 

nvera adhuc vivunt, ideo manent dominl by Dutens. An analyds by Bon, pro- 

I'ennn, quos vero hseredes' reliquemnt, fessor of law at Turin, is prefixed to the 

^ncipiei^i sunt ut procuratores in rem Methodi Nove, and he has pointed out 
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111. Leibnitz was a passionate admirer of the Boman 
jurisprudence; he held the great lawyers of antiquity 
second only to the best geometers for strong, and subtle, 
and profound reasoning; not even acknowledging, to 
any considerable degree, the contradictions (antinomias 
juris) which had perplexed their disciples in later 
times, and on which many volumes had been written. 
But the arrangement of Justinian he entirely disap- 
proved ; and in another work, Corporis Juris reconcia- 
nandi Eatio, published in 1668, he pointed out the ne- 
cessity and what he deemed the best method of a new 
distribution. This appears to be not quite like what he 
had previously sketched, and which was rather a philo^ 
sophical than a very convenient method ;* in this new 
arrangement he proposes to retain the texts of tlie 
Corpus Juris CivUis, but in a form rather like that of 
the Pandects than of the Institutes; to the latter of 
which, followed as it has been among us by Hale and 
Blackstone, he was very averse. 

112. There was only one man in the world who 
could have left so noble a science as philosophical 
jurisprudence for pursuits of a still more exalted nature, 
and for which he was still more fitted ; and that man 
was Leibnitz himself He passed onward to reap the 
golden harvests of other fields. Yet the study of law 
has owed much to him ; he did much to unite it with 
moral philosophy on the one hand, and with history on 
the other ; a great master of both, he exacted perhaps a 
more comprehensive course of legal studies than the 
capacity of ordinary lawyers could grasp. In England 
also, its conduciveness to professional excellence might 
be hard to prove. It is however certain that, in Ger- 
many at least, philology, history, and philosophy have 
more or less since the time of Leibnitz marched together 
ander the robe of law. " He did but pass over that 

a few errora. Leibnitz says In a letter * In his Method! Nova he divides 

abont 1676, that his book was effufius law, in the didactic part, according to 

potius qnam scriptns, in itinere, sine the several sources of rights; nanoely, 

libris, kc^ and that it contained some 1. Nature, whidi gives us right over res 

thingps he no longer would have said, nnllius, things where there is no prioi 

though there were others of which he did property. 2. Succession. 3. Possession, 

not repent Lerminier, Hist, du Droit, 4. Contract 5. li^iy.which gives right 

p. 150. to reparation. 
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kingdom," says Lerminier, " and he has reformed and 
enlarged it." ' 

113. James Gbdefroy was thirty years engaged on 
an edition of the Theodosian Code, published 
several years after his death, in 1665. It is jurists— 
by far the best edition of that body of laws, g^J"y 
and retains a standard Talne in the historical 
department of jurisprudence. Domat, a French lawyer, 
and one of the Port-Eoyal connexion, in his Loix Civiles 
dans leur Ordre Naturel, the first of five volumes of 
which appeared in 1689, carried into effect the project 
of Leibnitz, by re-arranging the laws of Justinian, which, 
especially the Pandects, are well known to be confusedly 
distributed, in a more regular method, prefixing a book 
of his own on the nature and spirit of law in generaL 
This appears to be an useful digest or abridgment, some- 
thing like those made by Viner and earlier writers of 
our own text-books, but perhaps with more compression 
and choice ; two editions of an English translation were 
published. Domat's Public Law, which might, perhaps, 
in our language, have been called constitutional, since 
we generally confine the epithet public to the law of 
nations, forms a second part of the same work, and 
contains a more extensive system, wherein theological 
morality, ecclesiastical ordinances, and the fundamental 
laws of the French monarchy are reduced into method. 
Domat is much extolled by his countrymen ; but in phi- 
losophical jurisprudence, he seems to display little force 
or originality. Gravina, who obtained a high name in 
this literature at the beginning of the next century, was 
known merely as a professor at the close of this ; but 
a Dutch jurist, Gerard Noodt, may deserve Noodton 
mention for his treatise on Usury, in 1698, Usury, 
wherein he both endeavours to prove- its natural and 
religious lawfulness, and traces its history through the 
Eoman law. Several other works of Noodt on subjects 
of historical jurisprudence seem to fall within this cen- 
tury, though I do not find their exact dates of publi- 
cation. 

114. Grotius was the acknowledged master of all who 

f Biogr. Univ. ; Lerminier, Hist, du Droit, p. 142. 
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studied the theory of international right. It was, per* 
^^ ^ haps, the design of Fnffendorf, as we may con- 
Natiom.— jectore by the title of his great work on the 
**'**"™*^* Law of Nature and Nations, to range over the 
latter field with as assiduous diligence as the former* 
But from the length of his prolix labour on natural law 
and the rights of sovereigns, he has not more than one 
twentieth of the whole volume to sjmre for intemationa} 
questions ; and this is in^p-eat measure copied or abridged 
from. Grotius. In some instances he disagrees with his 
master. Puffendorf singularly denies that compacts made 
during war are bindii^ by the law of nature, but for 
weak and unintelligible reasons.* Treaties of peace 
extorted by unjust force, he denies with more reason to 
be bindii^; though Orotius had held the contrary.^ 
The inferior writers on the law of nations, or those 
who, like Wicquefort, in his Ambassador, confined them- 
selves to merely conventional usages, it is needless to 
mention. 

f n. vlU. ctAp. 7. h Cbap. 8. 
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CHAPTEB V. 

HITTOBY OF FOETBY, FROM 1660 TO lYOft. 



Sect. I. — On Italian Poetry. 

FiliciO<^ — Gaidi — Menxini — Arcadian Societj. 

1. The imitators of Maxini, full of extravagant meta* 
phors, and the false thoughts usually called , 
concetttj yreie in their vigour at the commence- tone of 
ment of this period. But their names are now ^^^ 
obscure, and have been overwhelmed by the 
change of public taste, which has condemned and pro* 
scribed what it once most applauded. This change 
came on long before the close of the century, though 
not so decidedly but that some traces of the former 
manner are discoverable in the majority of popular 
writers. The general characteristics, however, of Italian 
poetry were now a more masculine tone ; a wider reach 
of topics, and a selection of the most noble ; an abandon- 
ment, except in the lighter lyrics, of amatory strains, 
and especially of such as were languishii^ and quern* 
lous; an anticipation, in short, as far as the circum- 
stances of the age would permit, of that severe and 
elevated stylo which has been most affected for the last 
fifty years. It would be futile to seek an explanation 
of tins manlier spirit in any social or political causes ; 
never had Italy in these respects been so lifeless ; but 
the world of poets is often not the world around them, 
and their stream of living waters may flow, like that of 
Arethusa, without imbibing much from the surrounding 
brine. Chiabrera had led the way by the Pindaric 
majest}' of his odes, and had disciples of at least equal 
name with himself. 
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2. Florence was the mother of one who did most to 
-^^j^. invigorate Italian poetry, Vinoenzo Filicaja ; a 

man gifted with a serious, pure, and noble 
spirit, from which congenial thoughts spontaneously 
arose, and with an imagination rather vigorous than 
fertile. The siege of Vienna in 1683, and its gloriouA 
deliverance by Sobieski, are the subjects of six odes. 
The third of these, addressed to the King of Poland 
himseK, is generally most esteemed, though I do not 
perceive that the first or second are inferior. His ode 
to Rome, on Christina's taking up her residence there, 
is in many parts highly poetical; but the flattery of 
representing this event as sufiOicient to restore the eternal 
city from decay is too gross. It is not on the whole so 
successful as those on the siege of Vienna. A better is 
that addressed to Florence, on leaving it for a rural soli- 
tude, in consequence of his poverty and the neglect he 
had experienced. It breathes an injured spirit, something 
like the Complaint of Cowley, with which posterily are 
sure to sympathise. The sonnet of Filicaja, ** Italia 
mia," is known by every one who cares 'for this poetry 
at all. This sonnet is conspicuous for its depth of 
feeling, for the spirit of its commencement, and above 
all, for the noble lines with which it ends ; but there 
are surely awkward and feeble expressions in the inter- 
mediate part. Armenti for regiments of dragoons could 
omly be excused by frequent usage in poetry, which, I 
presume, is not the case, though we find the same word 
in one of Filicaja's odes. A foreigner may venture upon 
this kind of criticism. 

3. Filicaja was formed in the school of Chiabrera ; but 
with his pomp of sound and boldness of imagery he is 
animated by a deeper sense both of religion and pa- 
triotism. We perceive more the language of the heart; 
the man speaks in his gentdne character, not with 
assumed and mercenary sensibility, like that of Pindar 
and Chiabrera. His genius is greater than his skill; 
he abandons himseK to an impetuosity which he cannot 
sustain, foi^tful of the economy of strength and breath, 
as necessary for a poet as a race-horse. He has rarely 
or never any conceits or frivolous thoughts, but the 
expression is sometimes rather feeble. There is a gene- 
ral want of sunshine in Filicaja's poetry ; unprosperons 
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himseK, be views nothing with a worldly eye ; his notes 
of triumph axe without brilliancy, his predictions of 
success are without joy. He seems also deficient in the 
charms of grace and felicity. But his poetry is always 
the effusion of a fine soul ; we venerate and love Filicaja 
as a man, but we also acknowledge that he was a real 
poet. 

4. Guidi, a native of Favia, raised himself to the 
highest point that any lyric poet of Italy has ^^^^j 
attained. His odes are written at Bomo from 

about the year 1685 to the end of the century. Com- 
pared with Chiabrera, or even Filicaja, he may be 
lillowed the superiority ; if he never rises to a higher 
pitch than the latter, if he has never chosen subjects so 
animating, if he has never displayed so much depth and 
truth of feeling, his enthusiasm is more constant, his 
imagination more creative, his power of language more 
extensive and more felicitous. ^' He falls sometimes," says 
Comiani, "into extravagance, but never into affecta- 

tion His peculiar excellence is poetical expres> 

fidon, always brilliant with a light of his own. The 
magic of his language used to excite a lively movement 
among the hearers when he recited his verses in the 
Arcadian society." Comiani adds that he is sometimes 
exuberant in words and hyx)erbolical in images.^ 

5. The ode of Guidi on Fortune appears to me at 
least equal to any in the Italian language. If it has 
been suggested by that of Celio Magno, entitled Iddio, 
the resemblance does not deserve the name of imitation ; 
a, nobleness of thought, imagery, and language prevails 
throughout. But this is the character of all his odes. 
He chose better subjects than Chiabrera; for the ruins 
of Home are more glorious than the living house of 
Medici. He resembles him, indeed, rather than any 
other poet, so that it might not always be easy to 
discern one from the other in a single stanza ; but Guidi 
is a bolder, a more imaginative, a more enthusiastic poet» 
Both adorn and amplify a little to excess ; and it may 
be imputed to Guidi that he has abused an advantage 
which his native language afforded. The Italian is rich 
in words, where the sound so well answers to the mean- 
ing, that it is hardly possible to hear them without an 

1 Vol Tiii. p. 2M. 
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associated sentiment ; their effect is closely analogous to 
musical expression. Such are the adjectiYes denoting 
mental elevation, as superbo^ altieroj audaoe, gagliardo, mdo- 
mto^ maestoao. These recur in the poems of Guidi with 
every noun that will admit of them ; but sometimes the 
artifice is a little too transparent, and though the mean- 
ing is not sacrificed to sound, we feel that it is too much 
enveloped in it, and are not qidte pleased that a great 
poet should rely so much on a resource which the most 
mechanical slave of music can employ. 

6. The odes of Benedetto Menzini are elegant and in 
„ , , poetical language, but such as does not seem 
"•^ ^ origiiJ.^r do they strike us by mnch 

vigour or animation of thought, llie allusions to myth- 
ology, which we never find in Filicaja, and rarely in 
Guidi, are too frequent. Some of these odes are of 
considerable beauty, among which we may distmgnish 
that addressed to Magalotti, beginning, '*Un verde 
ramuscello in piaggia aprica." Menzini was far from 
confining himself to this species of poetry; he was 
better known in others. As an Anacreontic poet he 
stands, I believe, only below Chiabrera and Bedi. His 
satires have been preferred by some to those of Ariosto; 
but neither Comiani nor SaLGL acquiesce in this praise. 
Their style is a mixture of obsolete phrases frx>m Dante 
with the idioms of the Florentine populace ; and, though 
spirited in substance, they are rather full of common- 
place invective. Menzini strikes boldly at priests and 
governments, and, what was dangerous to Orpheus, at 
the whole sex of women. His Art of Poetry, in five 
books, published in 1681, deserves some praise. As his 
atrabilious humour prompted, he inveighs s^ainst the 
corruption of contemporary literature, especially on tjie 
stage, ridiculing also the Pindaric pomp that some 
affected, not perhaps without allusion to his enemy 
GuidL His own style is pointed, animated, sometimes 
poetical, where didactic verse will admit of such orna- 
ment,* but a little too diffuse and minute in criticism* 

7. These three are the great restorers of Italian poetiy 
saivator ^^^ ^^ Usurpation of false taste. And it is 
Bo»— to be observed that they introduced a new 
^^^** manner, very different frx>m that of the six- 
teenth century. Sevei^ others deserve to be mentioned, 
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though we can only do so briefly. The Satires of Sal- 
vator Bosa, fiill of force and vehemence, more vigorous 
than elegant, are such as his ardent genius and rather 
savage temper would lead us to expect. A far superior 
poet was a man not less eminent than Salvator, the 
philosophical and every way accomplished Redi, Few 
have done so much in any part of science who have also 
shone so brightly in the walks of taste. The sonnets of 
Eedi are esteemed ; but his famous dithyrambic, Bacco 
in Toscana, is admitted to be the first poem of that kind 
in modem language, and is as worthy of Monte Pulciano 
wine as the wine is worthy of it. 

8. Maggi and Lemene bore an honourable part in the 
restoration of poetry, though neither of them ^^ 

Is reckoned altogether to have purified himself 
from the infection of the preceding age. The sonnet 
of Pastorini on the imagined resistance of Genoa to the 
oppression of Louis XiV. in 1684, though not borne 
out by historical truth, is one of those breathings of 
Italian nationality which we always admire, and which 
had now become more common than for a century be- 
fore. It must be confessed, in general, that when the 
protestations of a people against tyranny become loud 
enough to be heard, we may suspect that the tyranny has 
been relaxed. 

9. Home was to poetry in this age what Florence had 
once been, though Bome had hitherto done less chrisUna's 
for the Italian muses than any other great city, pjtxoiiagse 
Nor was this so much due to her bishops and ® * "• 
cardinals, as to a stranger and a woman. Christina 
finally took up her abode there in 1688. Her palace 
became the resort of all the learning and genius she 
could assemble round her ; a literary academy was esta- 
blished, and her revenue was liberally dispensed in pen- 
sions. If Filicaja and Guidi, both sharers of her bounty, 
have exaggerated her praises, much may be pardoned to 
gratitude, and much also to the natural admiration which 
those who look up to power must feel for those who have 
renounced it. Christina died in 1690, and her own aca- 
demy could last no longer ; but a phoenix sprang at once 
from its ashes. Crescimbeni, then young, has the credit 
of having planned the Society of Arcadians, society of 
which began in 1690, and has eclipsed in cele- A«»ii«jf. 

VOL. IV. Q 
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britj most of the earlier academies of Italy. Fourteen, 
says Comiani, were the original founders of this society ; 
among whom were Crescimbeni, and Gravina, and Zappi. 
In course of time the Arcadians vastly increased, and 
established colonies in the chief cities of Italy. They 
determined to assume every one a pastoral name and a 
Greek birthplace, to hold their meetings in some verdant 
meadow, and to mingle with all their compositions, as 
far as possible, images from pastoral life ; images always 
agreeable, because they recall the times of primitive 
innocence. This poetical tribe adopted as their device 
the pipe of seven reeds bound with laurel, and their pre- 
sident or director was denominated general shepherd or 
keeper (custode generale).'' The fantastical part of the 
Arcadian society was common to them with all similar 
institutions ; and mankind has generally required some 
ceremonial follies to keep alive the wholesome spirit of 
association. Their solid aim was to purify the national 
taste. Much had been already done, and in great measure 
by their own members, Menzini and Guidi ; but their 
influence, which was of course more felt in the next 
century, has always been reckoned both impoi-tant and 
auspicious to Italian literature. 



Sect. IL — On French Poetry. 

La Fontaine — Boilean^Minor Franch Poets. 

10. We must pass over Spain and Portugal as absolutely 
La Fontain ^^^tituto of any name which requires comme- 
* moration. In France it was very different ; if 
some earlier periods had been not less rich in the num- 
ber of versifiers, none had produced poets who have 
descended with so much renown to posterity. The most 
popular of these was La Fontaine. Few writers have 
left such a number of verses which, in the phrase of his 
country, have made their fortune, and been like ready 
money, always at hatid for prompt quotation. Ilis lines 
have at once a proverbial truth and a himiour of ex- 
it Gomfnni, viii. 301 ; Tiraboschi, xi. 43 ; Creacimbeni, Storla d' Arcadia (ra- 
printed by Mathius). 
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precision wliich render them constantly applicable. This 
is chiefly true of his Fables ; for his Tales, though no 
one will deny that they are lively enough, are not 
reckoned so well written, nor do they supply so much 
for general use. 

11. The models of La Fontaine's style were partly the 
ancient fabulists whom he copied, for he pre- character 
tends to no originality; partly the old French jf wb 
poets, especially Marot. From the one he took 
the real gold of his fables themselves ; from the other he 
caught a peculiar archness and vivacity, which some of 
them had possessed, perhaps, in no less degree, but which 
becomes more captivating from his intermixture of a 
solid and serious wisdom. For notwithstanding the com- 
mon anecdotes (sometimes, as we may suspect, rather 
exaggerated) of La Fontaine's simplicity, he was evi- 
dently a man who had tJiought and observed much about 
human nature, and knew a little more of the world than 
he cared to let the world perceive. Many of his fables 
are admirable ; the grace of the poetry, the happy in- 
spiration that seems to have dictated the turns of expres- 
sion, place him in the first rank among fabulists. Yet 
the praise of La Fontaine should not be indiscriminate. 
It is said that he gave the preference to Phaedrus and 
iEsop above liimself ; and some have thought that in this 
he conld not have been sincere. It was at least a proof 
of his modesty. But though we cannot think of putting 
Phaddrus on a level with La Fontaine, were it only for 
this reason, that in a work designed for the general 
reader (and surely fables are of this description), the 
qualities that please the many are to be valued aboVe 
those that please the few, yet it is true that the French 
poet might envy some talents of the Eoman. Phsedrus, 
a writer scarcely prized enough, because he is an early 
school-book, has a perfection of elegant beauty which 
very few have rivalled. No word is out of its place, 
none is redundant, or could be changed for a better ; his 
perspicuity and ease make everything appear unpreme* 
ditated, yet everything is wrought by consummate art. 
In many fables of La Fontaine this is not the case ; he 
beats round the subject, and misses often before he hits. 
Much, whatever La Harpe may assert to the contrary, 
could be retrenched ; in much the exigencies of rhyme 

Q 2 
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and metre are too manifest." He has, on tlie other hand, 
&r more humour than Phsddros; and, whether it be 
praise or not, thinks less of his fable and more of its 
moral. One pleases by enlivening; the other pleases 
bnt does not enliven ; one has more felicity, the other 
more skill ; but in such skill there is feHoity. 

12. The first seven satires of Boileau appeared in 
BoiieMi. 1666; and these, though much inferior to his 
Hit epittiM. lifter productions, are characterised by La Haxpe 
as the earliest poetry in the French language where the 
mechanism of its verse was folly understood, where the 
style was always pure and elegant, where the ear was 
uniformly gratified. The Art of Poetry was published 
in 1673, the Lutrin in 1674; the Epistles followed at 
various periods. Their elaborate though equable strain, 
in a kind of poetry which, never requiring high flights 
of fancy, escapes the censure of mediocrity and mono* 
tony which might sometimes fitll upon it, generally 
excites more admiration in those who have been accus* 
tomed to the numerous defects of less finished poets^ 
than it retains in a later age, when others have learned 
to emulate and preserve the same uniformity. The fame, 
of Pope was trsmscendant for this reason ; and Boileau 
is the analogue of Pope in French literature. 

13. The Art of Poetry has been the model of the 
HU Alt of Essay on Criticism ; few poems more resemble 
Poetry. g^j^ other. I will not weigh in opposite scales 
two compositions, of which one clcdms an advantage from 
its having been the original, the other from the youth of 
its author. Both are uncommon efforts of critical good 
s^ase; and both are distinguished by their short and 
pointed language, which remains in the memory. Boileau 
has very well incorporated the thoughts of Horace with 

"* Let ua take, for example, the first None of tbeae lines appear to me very 
Unas of L'Homme et la Coaleuvre. hxppj ; bat there can be no doubt aboat 

— . ., . that in italics* which nMils the effect of 

Un homme yit nne oonleuvie. ^k- ».<wwv<iir». .».! «o f^M^ Mwi„n^.»* 

Ah miSchante, dlt-ll, Je m'en vais fiOreim ^ Preceding, and is feebly redundant- 

OBuvre The last words are almost equally bad; 

Agr^Ue k tout I'univers I no question oould arise about the ser* 

A ces mots I'animal pervers pent's guilt, which had been assumed 

(C'est le serpent que Je veux dire. before. But these petty Memisbes are 

m wm I'hanme, on powrroU aUhntnt abundantly redeemed by the rest of the 

Acesm^telWntseUlsaantattraper fable wWch Js besntiftU hi chole. of 

Est pria, mis en nn sac; et, ce qui fut le thoughts and language, and may be 

pire, classed with the best in the collection. 
On r^lut sa mwit/Dt U cougpaM€ ou mm. 
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his own, and given them a sidlful adaptation to his own 
times. He was a bolder crido of his contemporaries than 
Fope% He took up arms against those who shared the 
public £ftvour, and were placed by half Paris among great 
diumatists and poets, Pradon, Desmarests, Brebo&uf. This 
was not true of the heroes of the Dunoiad. His scorn 
was always bitter, and probably sometimes unjust ; yet 
posterity has ratified almost all his judgments. False 
taste, it should be remembered, had long infected the 
poetry of Europe ; some steps had been lately taken to 
repress it ; but extravagance, affectation, and excess of 
refinement are weeds that can only be eradicated by a 
thorough cleansing of the soil, by a process of burning 
and paring, which leaves not a seed of them in the public 
mind. And when we consider the gross blemishes of this 
description that deform the earlier poetry of France, as 
of other nations, we cannot blame the severity of Boileau, 
though he may occasionally have condemned in the mass 
what contained some intermixture of real excellence. 
We have become of late years in England so enamoured 
of ihe beauties of our old writers (and certainly they are 
of a superior kind) that we are sometimes more than a 
little blind to their faults. 

14. By writing satires, epistles, and an Art of Poetry^ 
Boileau has challenged an obvious comparison comparison 
with Horace. Yet they are very unlike ; one jj**** 
easy, colloquial, abandonix^ himself to every **™°^ 
change that arises in his mind, the other uniform as a 
regiment under arms, always equal, always laboured, 
incapable of a bold n^lect. Poetry seems to have been 
the delight of one, the task of the other. The pain that 
Boileau must have felt in writing commmiicates itself in 
some measure to the reader; we are feaiful of losing 
some point, of passing over some epithet without suffi- 
ciently perceiving its selection ; it is as with those pic- 
tures, which are to be viewed long and attentively, till 
our admiration of detached proofs of skill becomes weari- 
some by repetition. 

15. The Lutrin is the most popular of the poems of 
Boileau. Its subject is ill chosen ; neither in- _^ . ^^ 
terest nor variety could be giv^i to it. Tassoni 

and Pope have the advantage in this respect; if their 
leading theme is trifling, we lose sight of it in the gay 
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liveliness of description and episode. In Boileau, afler 
we have onoe been told that the canons of a churcli spend 
their lives in sleep and eating, we have no more to learn, 
and grow tired of keeping company with a race so stnpid 
and sensual. But the poignant wit and satire, the ele- 
gance and correctness oi numberless couplets, as well as 
the ingenious adaptation of classical passages, redeem 
this poem, and confirm its high place in the mock-heroic 
line. 

16. The great deficiency of Boileau is in sensibility. 

Far below Pope or even Dryden in this essen- 
^aracter tial quality, which the moral epistle or satire 
of his uQt only admits but requires, he rarely quits 
^^ ^' two paths, those of reason and of raillery. His 
tone on moral subjects is firm and severe, but not very 
noble ; a trait of pathos, a single touch of pity or tender- 
ness, will rarely be found. This of itself serves to give 
a dryness to his poetry ; and it may be doubtful, though 
most have read Boileau, whether many have read him 
twice. 

17. The pompous tone of Bonsard and Du Bartas had 

become ridiculous in the reign of Louis XIV. 
^^ Even that of Malherbe was too elevated for the 
t^^before P^^^^® tsLstQ ; nonc at least imitated that writer, 

though the critics had set the example of admir- 
ing him. BoHeau, who had done much to turn away the 
world from imagination to plain sense, once attempted 
to emulate the grandiloquent strains of Pindar in an ode 
on the taking of Namur, but with no such success as 
could encourage himself or others to repeat the experi- 
ment. Yet there was no want of gravity or elevation 
in the prose writers of France, nor in the tragedies of 
Bacine. But the French language is not very well 
adapted for the higher kind of lyric poetry, while it suits 
admirably the lighter forms of song and epigram. And 
their poets, in this age, were almost entirely men living 
at Paris, either in the court, or at least in a refined 
society, the most adverse of all to the poetical character. 
The infiuence of wit and politeness is generally directed 
towards rendering enthusiasm or warmth of fancy ridi- 
culous ; and without these no great energy of genius can 
be displayed. But in tlieir proper department several 
poets of considerable merit appeared. 
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18. Benserade was called peculiarly the poet of the 
court ; for twenty years it was his business to ggnsende 
compose verses for die ballets represented before 

the king. His skill and tact were shown in delicate con- 
trivances to make those who supported the characters of 
gods and goddesses, in these fictions, being the nobles 
and ladies of the court, betray their real inclinations, 
and sometimes their gallantnes. He even presimied to 
shadow in this manner the passion of Louis for Made- 
moiselle La Valiere, before it was publicly acknowledged. 
Benserade must have had no small ingenuity and adroit- 
ness ; but his verses did not survive those who called 
them forth. In a different school, not essentially, per- 
haps, much more vicious than the court, but more care- 
less of appearances, and rather proud of an immorality 
which it had no interest to conceal, that of Ninon 
TEnolos, several of higher reputation grew up ; Chapello 
(whose real name was L'Huillier), La Fare, Bachau-* 
mont, Lainezer, and Ohaulieu. The first, perhaps, and 
certainly the last of these, are worthy to be Qy^^ueu 
remembered. La Harpe has said that Chaulicu 
alone retains a claim to be read in a style where Voltaire 
has so much left all others behind, that no comparison 
with him can ever be admitted. Chaulieu was an ori- 
ginal genius : his poetry has a marked character, being 
a happy mixture of a gentle and peaceable philosophy 
with a lively imagination. His verses flow from his 
soul ; and though often negligent through indolence, are 
never in bad taste or affected. Harmony of versification, 
grace and gaiety, with a voluptuous and Epicurean, but 
mild and benevolent, turn of thought, belong to Chau- 
lieu ; and these are qualities which do not fail to attract 
the majority of readers." 

19. It is rather singidar that a style so uncongenial to 
the spirit of that age as pastoral poetry appears pastomi 
was quite as much cultivated as before. But it P^'^- 

is still true that the spirit of the age gained the victory, 
and drove the shepherds from their shady bowers, though 
without substituting anything more rational in the fairy 
tales which superseded the pastoral romance. At the 
middle of the century, and partially till near its close, 

" La Harpe-; Bonterwek, vL 127 ; Blogr. Univ 
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the style of D*UTf(& and Scudery retained its popularity. 

g^^^ Three poets of the age of Louis were Imown iu 

pastorsJ : Segrais, Madame Deshoulieres, and 

Fontenelle. The first belongs most to the genuine school 

of modem pastoral ; he is elegant, romantio, full of com* 

plaining love; the Spanish and French romances had 

been his model in invention, as Virgil was in style. La 

Harpe allows him nature, sweetness, and sentiment ; but 

he cannot emulate the vivid colouring of Yirgil, and the 

language of his shepherds, though simple, wants elegance 

and hi^mony. The tone of his pastorals seems rather 

Deshov- insipid, though La Harpe has quoted some 

litres. pleasing lines. Madame Deshoulieres, with a 

Eurer style than Segrais, according to the same critic, 
as less genius. Others have thought her Idylls the best 
in the language." But these seem to be merely trivial 
moralities addressed to flowers, brooks, and sheep, some- 
times expressed in a manner both ingenious and natural, 
but on the whole too feeble to give much pleasure. 
Bouterwek observes that her poetry is to be considered 
as that of a woman, and that its pastoral morality would 
be somewhat childish in the mouth of man; whether 
this says more for the lady, or against her sex, I must 
leave to the reader. She has occasionally some very 
pleasing and even poetical passages.^* The third among 

Fontenelle. *^®^^ pocts of the pipe is Fontenclle. But his 

pastorals, as Bouterwek says, are too artificial 

for the ancient school, and too cold for the romantic. La 

Harpe blames, besides this general &ult, the negligence 

and prosaic phrases of his sfyle. The best is that entitled 

Ismene. It is, in fact, a poem for the world ; yet as love 

and its artifices are found everywhere, we cannot censure 

any passage as absolutely unfit for pastoral, save a'certain 

refinement which belonged to the author in everything, 

and which interferes with our sense of ruraLsimplicity. 

20. In the superior walks of poetry France had nothing 

Bad epfcs of which she has been inclined to boast. Chape- 

p^°^ lain, a man of some credit as a critic, produced 

his long-laboured epic. La Fucelle, in 1656, which is 

only remembered by the insulting ridicule of Boileau. A 

sinular £eite has fallen on the Olovis of Desmarests, puV 

• Biogr. Univ. P Bouterwek. tU 162. 
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liglied in 1684, thongli the Gennan historian of literature 
has extolled the riohness of imagination it shows, and 
observed that if those who saw nothing but a fantastic 
writer in Desmarests had possessed as much fancy, the 
national poetry would have been of a higher character.^ 
Breboduf 's translation of the Fharsalia is spirited, but 
very extravagant. 

21. The literature of Germany was now more corrupted 
by bad taste than ever. A second Silesian school, oennaa 
but much inferior to that of Opitz, was founded P^^* 
by Hoffinanswaldau and Lohenstein. The first had great 
facility, and imitated Ovid and Marini with some success. 
The second, with worse taste, always tumid and striving 
at something elevated, so that the Lohenstein swell be- 
came a byword with later critics, is superior to Hoff- 
manswaldau in richness of fancy, in poetical invention, 
and in warmth of feeling for all that is noble and great. 
About the end of the century arose a new style, known 
by the unhappy name spiritless (geistlos), which, avoid- 
ing the tone of Lohenstein, became wholly tame and 
flat.' 



Sect, in, — On Eholish Poetbt, 

Wallep~Batter->MiItoii->Dr7deB— Tbe Minor Vwta^ 

22. We might have placed Waller in the former division 
of the seventeenth century with no more impro- ^^^^ 
priety than we might have reserved Cowley for 
the latter ; both belong by the date of their writings to 
the two periods. And, perhaps, the poetry of Waller 
bears rather the stamp of the first Charles's age than of 
that which ensued. His reputation was great, and some- 
what more durable than that of similar poets has gene* 
rally been ; he did not witness its decay in his own 
protracted life, nor was it much diminished at the begin* 
ning of the next century. Nor was this wholly unde- 
served. Waller has a more uniform elegance, a more 
sure £stcility and happiness of expression, and, above all, 

*> Boaterwdc, vL 16T. Elchhoni, Qeschicbte der Caltar, iv. 

' Id., vol. X. p. 988 ; Heiiisiii8» tv. 287 ; 119, 
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a greater exemption from glaring fenlte, rach aspedanliy, 
extravagance, conceit, qoaintness, obscurity, ungramma- 
tical and unmeaning constructions, than any of the Caro- 
line era with whom he would naturally be compeared. We 
have only to open Carew or Lovelace to perceive the 
difference ; not that Waller is wholly without some of 
these faults, but that they are much less frequent. If 
others may have brighter passages of fancy or sentiment, 
which is not difficult, he husbcmds better his resonrces, 
and though left behind in the b^inning of the race, 
comes sooner to the goaL His Panegyric on Cromwell 
was celebrated. '* Such a series of verses," it is said by 
Johnson, ''had rarely appeared before in the Engli^ 
language. Of these lines some are grand, some are grace- 
ful, and all are musical. There is now and then a feeble 
verse, or a trifling thought; but its great fault is the 
choice of its hero." It may not be the opinion of all 
that Cromwell's actions were of that obscure and pitiful 
character which the majesty of song rejects, and Johnson 
has before observed, that Waller's choice of encomiastic 
topics in this poem is very judicious. Yet his deficiency 
in poetical vigour will surely be traced in this composi- 
tion ; if he rarely sinks, he never rises very high ; and 
we find much good sense and selection, much skill in 
the mechanism of language and metre, without ardour 
and without imagination. In his amorous poetry he has 
little passion or sensibility ; but he is never free and 
petulant, never tedious, and never absurd. His praise 
consists much in negations ; but in a comparative estimate 
perhaps negations ought to count for a good deal. 

23. Iludibras was incomparably more popular than 
Bailer's Paradise Lost ; no poem in our language rose 
Hadibru. q^ q^^qq ^o greater reputation. Nor can this be 
called ephemeral, like that of most political poetry. For 
at least half a century after its publication it was gene- 
rally read, and perpetually quoted. The wit of Butler 
has still preserved many lines ; but Hudibras now attracts 
comparatively few readers. The eulogies of Johnson 
seem rather adapted to what ho remembered to have 
been the fame of Butler than to the feelings of the sur- 
rounding generation ; and since his time new sources of 
amusement have sprung up, and writers of a more intel- 
ligible pleasantry have superseded those of the seven- 
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teenth century. In the fiction of 'HTidibras there was 
never much to divert the reader, and there is still less 
left at present. But what has been censured as a fault, 
the length of dialogue, which puts the fiction out of 
sight, is in fact the source of all the pleasure that the 
work affords. The sense of Butler is masculine, his wit 
inexhaustible, and it is supplied from every source of 
reading and observation. But these sources are often 
so unknown to the reader that the wit loses its effect 
through the obscurity of its allusions, and he yields to 
the bane of wit, a purblind mole-like pedantry. His 
versification is sometimes spirited, and his rhymes humor- 
ous ; yet he wants that ease and flow which we require 
in light poetry. 

24. The subject of Paradise Lost is the finest that haa 
ever been chosen for heroic poetry ; it is also 
managed by Milton with remarkable skill. The ESt^ 
Iliad wants completeness; it has an unity of |^^^^**' 
its own, but it is the unity of a part where we 

miss the relation to a whole. The Odyssey is not im- 
perfect in this point of view ; but the subject is hardly 
extensive enough for a legitimate epic. The ^neid is 
spread over too long a space, and perhaps the latter 
books, by the diversity of scene and subject, lose part 
of that intimate connexion with the former which an 
epic poem requires. The Pharsalia is open to the same 
criticism as the Iliad. The Thebaid is not deficient in 
unity or greatness of action ; but it is one that possesses 
no sort of interest in our eyes. Tasso is far superior, 
both in choice and management of his subject, to most 
of these. Yet the Fall of Man has a more general inte- 
rest than the Crusade. 

25. It must be owned, nevertheless, that a religious 
epic labours under some disadvantages ; in pro- open to 
portion as it attracts those who hold the same ««»»« <uffl- 
tenets with the author, it is regarded by those ^ * **' 
who dissent from him with indifference or aversion. It 
is said that the discovery of Milton's Arianism, in this 
rigid generation, has already impaired the sale of Para- 
dise Lost. It is also difficult to enlai^e or adorn such 
a story by fiction. Milton has done much in this way ; 
yet he was partly restrained by the necessity of con- 
forming to Scripture. 
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26. The ordonnance or composition of the Paiadise 
ita amnge- Lost IB admirable ; and here we perceive the 
"^^ advantage which Milton's great fazoiliarity with 
the Greek theatre, and his own original scheme of the 
poem, had given him. Every part succeeds in an order, 
noble, clear, and natural. It might have been wished 
indeed that the vision of the eleventh book had not been 
changed into the colder narrative of the twelfth. Bnt 
what can be more majestic than the first two books 
which open this great drama? It is true that they 
rather serve to confirm the sneer of Dryden that Satan 
is Milton's hero ; since they develop a plan of action in 
that potentate, which is ultimately successful ; the 
triumph that he and his host must experience in the 
fall of man being hardly compensated by their temporaiy 
conversion into serpents; a fiction rather too grotesque. 
But it is, perhaps, only pedantry to talk about the hero, 
as if a high personage were absolutely required in an 
epic poem to predominate over the rest. The con* 
ception of Satan is doubtless the first effort of Milton's 
genius. Dante could not have ventured to spare so 
much lustre for a ruined archangel, in an age when 
nothing less than horns and a tail were the orth^odox 
creed.' 



* * Coleridge hae a fine passage which door, whldi oonsdtnte the veiy heif^t 

I cannot resist my desire to transcribe, of poetic snbUmity." Gbieridge'a fie* 

" The character of Satan ia pride and mains, p^ 176. 

sensual indulgence, finding in itself the In reading such a paragraph as fbfs 

motive of action. It is the character :» we are struck by the vast impnyvancBt 

often seen in little on the political stage, of the highest criticism* the philosopbiy 

It exhibits all the restlessness, temerity, of assthetics, since the days of Addison, 

and eunnii^ which have marked the His papers iu the Spectator on Paradise 

mighty hunters of mankind from Nimrod Lost were perhapB superior to any oitl* 

to Napoleon. The common fa adna t ian dsm that had been written in our lan- 

of man is that these great men, as they guage ; and we must always acknowledge 

are caUed, must act from some great their gttod sense, their Judidoosneas, and 

niotlve. Milton baa carefttlly mariced in tiae vast service they did to our Uteratare^ 

his Satan the intense seliishtteas, the al« in settling the Paradise Lost on its proper 

cohol of egotism, which would rather level. But how little they satisfy us, 

reign in hell than serve tn heaven. To even in treating of the naiura naiymta, 

place this lust of self in opposition to the poem itself 1 aaid how little ooooep^ 

denial of self or duty, and to show what tion they show of the naiura naturanu, 

exertions it would make, and what paina the individual genius of the author I 

endure, to aooompliah its end, is Milton's Even in the periodical ciitidam of the 

liarticalar oltfect in the character of present day, in the midst of much that 

Satuu But around this character he has is affected, much that is precipitate, 

thrown a singularity of daring, a gran- mndi that is written for mere display* 

deur of sufferance, and a ruined splen* we find oocasfcmal xeflecilona of a- pn^ 
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27. Milton has displayed great skill in the delineations 
of Adam and Eve ; he does not dress them np, cbanctert 
after the fashion of orthodox theology, which ^'M*™ 
had no spell to bind his free spirit, in the ^ 
fancied robes of primitive righteousness. ' South, in one 
of his sermons, has drawn a picture of nnfallen man, 
which is even poetical; but it might be asked by the 
reader, W hy then did he fall ? The first pair of Milton 
are innocent of course, but not less frail than their pos* 
terity ; nor, except one circumstance, which seems rather 
physical intoxication than anything else, do we find any 
sign of depravity superinduced upon their transgression. 
It might even be made a question for profound theo« 
logians whether Eve, by taking amiss what Adam had 
said, and by self-conceit, did not sin before she tasted 
the fatal apple. The necessary paucity of actors in 
Paradise Lost is perhaps the apology of Sin and Death ; 
they vnll not bear exact criticism, yet we do not wish 
them away. 

28. The comparison of Milton with Homer has been 
founded on the acknowledged pre-eminence of He <me8 
each in his own language, and on the lax ap- ^^ ^ 
plication of the word epic to their great poems, than the 
But there was not much in common either be- <"»««***»•• 
tween their genius or its products ; and Milton has taken 
less in direct imitation &om Homer than fiom several 
other poets. His favourites had rather been Sophocles 
and Euripides; to them he owes the structure of- his 
blank verse, his swell and dignity of style, his grave 
enunciation of moral and abstract sentiment, his tone of 
description, neither condensed like that of Dante, nor 
spread out with the dififoseness of the other Italians and 
of Homer himself. Next to these Greek tragedians, 
Virgil seems to have been his model ; with the minor 
Latin poets, except Ovid, he does not, I think, show 



ftmdity and discrimination which ve feel very deeply, was somewhat of a 

■hoold leek in vain through Drydcn or coxcomb, and having always before his 

AddiaoD, or the two Wartons, or even eyes a model neither good in itself, nor 

Johnson, though much superior to the made for him to emulate, he assumes a 

lest. Hnrd has perhaps the merit of dogmatic arrogance, which, as it always 

heiiMS the first who in this cooatry aimed offends the reader, so for the most part 

at pUloBOphical criticism; he had great stands in the way of the author's own 

ingenuity, a good deal of reading, and a search for truth. 
ficiUty in applying it; but he did not 
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any great familiarity; and thougli abundantly conver- 
sant with ArioBto, Tas80, and Marini, we cannot say that 
they influenced his manner, which, unlike theirs, is 
severe and stately, never light, nor, in the sense we 
should apply the words to them, rapid and animated.' 

29. To Dante, however, he bears a much greater like- 
Comparad ness. He has in common with that poet an 
with Dante, uniform seriousncss, for the brighter colouring 
of both is but the smile of a pensive mind, a fondness 
for argumentative speech, and for the same strain of 
argument. This indeed proceeds in part from the*gene- 
lal similarity, the religious and even theological cast of 
their subjects ; I advert particularly to the last part of 
Dante's poem. We may almost say, when we look to 
the resemblance of their prose writings, in the proud 
sense of being bom for some great achievement, which 
breathes through the Vita Nuova, as it does through 
Milton's earlier treatises, that they were twin spirits, 
and that each might have animated the other's body, that 
each would, as it were, have been the other, if he had 
lived in the other's age. As it is, I incline to prefer 
Milton, that is, the Faiadise Lost, both because the sub- 
ject is more extensive, and because the resources of his 
genius are more multi&rious. Dante sins more against 
good taste, but only perhaps because there was no good 
taste in his time ; for Milton has also too much a dis- 
position to make the grotesque accessory to the terrible. 
Could Milton have written the lines on XJgolino ? Per- 
haps he could. Those on Francesca? Not, I think, 
every line. Gould Dante have planned such a poem as 
Paradise Lost? Not certainly, being Dante in 1300; 
but living when Milton did, perhaps he could. It is, 
however, useless to go on with questions that no one 
can fully answer. To compare the two poets, read two 
or three cantos of the Purgatory or Paradise, and then 
two or three hundred lines of Paradise Lost. Then 
take Homer, or even Virgil, the difference will be strik- 
ing. Yet notwithstanding this analogy of their minds, 
I have not perceived that Milton imitates Dante very 

* The solemnity of Milton is striking wholly tmoongcnial to him. A few lines 

in those pusages where some other ptiets in PanuUse Lost are ratho: too plain 

would indulge a little in voluptuousness, and their grayitjr makes them wucsa. 
and the mwe so, because this is not 
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often, probably from baying committed less to memory 
while young (and Dante was not the favourite poet 
of Italy when Milton was there), than of Ariosto and 
Tasso. 

30. Each of these great men chose the subject that 
suited his natural temper and genius. W hat, it is curious 
to conjecture, would have been Milton's success in his 
original design, a British story? Far less, sui'ely, than 
in Paradise Lost ; he wanted Ihe rapidity of the common 
heroic poem, and would always have been sententious, 
perhaps arid and heavy. Yet even as religious poets, 
there are several remarkable distinctions between Milton 
and Dante. It has been justly observed that, in the 
Paradise of Dante, he makes use of but three leading 
ideas, light, music, and motion, and that Milton lias 
drawn heaven in less pure and spiritual colours.'' The 
philosophical imagination of the former, in this third 
part of his poem, almost defecated from all sublunary 
things by long and solitary musing, spiritualises all 
that it touches. The genius of Milton, though itself 
subjective, was less so than that of Dante ; and be has 
to recount, to describe, to bring deeds and passions be- . 
fore the eye. And two peculiar causes may be assigned 
for this difference in the treatment of celestial things 
between the Divine Comedy and the Paradise Lost ; the 
dramatic form which Milton had originally designed to 
adopt, and his own theological bias towards anthropo- 
morphism, which his posthumous treatise on religion has 
brought to light. This was no doubt in some measure 
inevitable in such a subject as that of Paradise Lost ; 
yet much that is ascribed to God, sometimes with the 
sanction of Scripture, sometimes without it, is not wholly 
pleasing ; such as *^ the oath that shook Heaven's whole 
circumference," and several other images of the same 
kind, which bring down the Deity in a manner not con- 
sonant to philosophical religion, however it may be 
borne out by the sensual analogies or mythic symbolism 
of Oriental writing.* 

f " Quarterly Review, Jane, 1826. This of Addison or of many others, who have 

article contains some good and some thought her exquisitely drawn, 

questionable remarks on Milton; among * Johnson thinks that Milton should 

the latter I reckon the proposition that have secured the consistenqr of this poem 

*" his contempt for women is shown in the by keepii^ immateriality out of sight, 

ielineation of £ve ; an opini<ui not that and enticing his reader to drop it lh>m 
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31. We rarely meet with feeble lines in Paradiee 
Eieratton I^^st,^ though with many that are hard, and in 
ofhii a common use of the word, might be called 
*'^** prosaic. Yet few are truly prosaic ; few 

wherein the tone ia not some way distinguished from 
prose. The very artificial style of Milton, sparing in 
English idiom, and his study of a rhythm, not always 
the most grateful to our ears, but preserving his blank 
Terse from a trivial flow, is the cause of this elevation. 
It is at least more removed from a prosaio cadenc-e than 
the slovenly rhymes of such contemporary poets as Cham- 
berlayne. His versification is entirely his own, framed 
on a Latin and chiefly a Yirgilian model, the pause less 
frequently resting on the close of the line than in Homer, 
and much less than in our own dramatic poets. But it 
is also possible that the Italian and Spanish blank verse 
may have had some effect upon his ear. 

32. In the numerous imitations, and still more nu- 
His blind- merous traces of older poetry which we per- 
"«»• ceive in Paradise Lost, it is always to be kept 

in mind that he had only his recollection to rely upon. 
His blindness seems to have been complete before 1654 ; 
and I scarcely think that he had begun his poem, before 
the anxiety and trouble into which the public strife of 
the Commonwealth and the Eestoration had thrown him 
gave leisure for immortal occupations. Then the re- 
membrance of early reading came over his dark and 
lonely path like the moon emerging from the clonds. 
Then it was that the muse was truly his ; not only as 
she poured her creative inspiration into his mind, but 
as the daughter of Memory, coming with fragments of 

his thoughts. But here the satject for- their natnral appearance is atanostalwayi 
bad him to preserve consistency, if indeed anthropomorphic And, after all, Satan 
there be Inconsistency in supposing a does not animate a real toad, but takes 
rafrid assomptioii of form by spfritnal the shape of one. ** Squat like a toad 
beings. For though the instance that close by the ear of Eve." But he does 
Johnson alleges of inconsistency in Sa- enter a real serpent, so that the instance 
tan's animating a toad was not necessary, of Tohnscn is ill chosen. If he had men- 
yet his animation of the serpent was tioned the serpent, every one would have 
absolutely indispensable. And the same seen that the identity of the animal ser- 
has been done by other poets, who do pent with Satan is part of the original 
not scruple tu suppose tlieir gods, their aoooimt 

lairies or devils, or their allegorical per- 7 One of the few exceptioDe Is hi the 

sonages, inspiring thoughts, and even sublime debcription of Death» where 

uniting them^elves with the BouU OS well a wretched hemistich, **Fieroe as ten 

as assuming all kinds of fonn, though fhrles." stands as an nmiigh My blemish. 
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ancient melodies, the •Yoice of Euripides, and Homer, and 
Tasso; sounds tiiat he had loved in youth, and trea- 
sured up for the solace of his age. They who, though 
not enduring tlie calamity of Milton, have known what 
it is, when a^ar from books, in solitude or in travelling, 
or in the intervals of worldly care, to feed on poetical 
recollections, to murmur over the beautiful lines whose 
cadence has long delighted their ear, to recall the senti- 
ments and images which retain by associaiion the charm 
that early years once gave them — they will feel the 
inestimable value of committing to the memory, in the 
prime of its power, what it will easily receive and in- 
delibly retain. I know not indeed whether an educa- 
tion that deals much with poetry, such as is still usual in 
England, has any more solid argument among many in 
its favour, than lliat it lays the foundation of intellectual 
pleasures at the other extreme of life. 

33. It is owing, in part, to his blindness, but more 
perhaps to his general residence in a city, that hu passion 
Milton, in the words of Coleridge, is "not a '<>' music, 
picturesque but a musical poet ;" or as I woidd prefer 
to say, is the latter more of the two. He describes 
visible things, and often with great powers of rendering 
them manifest, what the Greeks called evapyeiay though 
seldom with so much circumstantial exactness of obser- 
vation as Spenser or Dante, but he feels music. The 
sense of vision delighted his imagination, but that of 
sound wrapped his whole soul in ecstasy. One of his 
triflinir faults may be connected with this, the excessive 
paS he dispiys for swinging together sonorous 
names, sometimes so obscure that the reader associates 
nothing with them, as the word Namancos in Lycidas, 
which long baffled the commentators. Hence his cata- 
logues, unlike those of Homer and Yirgil, are sometimes 
merel]^ ornamental and misplaced. Tbus the names of 
unbuilt cities come strangely forward in Adam's vision,' 
thotigh he has afterwards gone over the same ground 
with better effect in Paradise Begained. In this there 
was also a mixture of his pedantry. But, though he 
was rather too ostentatious or learning, the nature of his 
subject demanded a good deal of episodical ornament. 

Pax, Lost, xL 386. 
VOL. IV. B 
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And this, rather than the precedents he might have al- 
Fanits In ^^S^^ ^^^ ^^ Italians and others, is perhaps 
PanuUse the best apology for what some grave critics 
^^^ have censured, his frequent allusions to fable and 
mythology. These give much relief to the severity of 
the poem, and few readers would dispense with them. 
Less excuse can be made for some affectation of science 
which has produced hard and unpleasing lines ; but he 
had been bom in an age when more credit was gained 
by reading much than by writing weU. The faults, 
however, of Paradise Lost are in general less to be called 
faults than necessary adjuncts of the qualities we most 
admire, and idiosyncrasies of a mighty genius. The 
verse of Milton is sometimes wanting in grace, and 
almost always in ease ; but what better can be said of 
his prose ? His foreign idioms are too frequent in the 
one ; but they predominate in the other. 
. 34, The slowness of Milton's advance to glory is now 
Us progress generally owned to have been much exa^er-> 
to fame. q^^q^ . ^^ might Say that the reverse was nearer 
the truth. " The sale of 1300 copies in two years," says 
Johnson, " in opposition to so much recent enmity, and 
to a style of versification new to all and disgusting to 
many, was an uncommon example of the prevalence of 
genius. The demand did not immediately increase ; for 
many more readers than were supplied at first the nation 
did not afford. Only 3000 were sold in eleven years." 
It would hardly however be said, even in this age, of a 
poem 3000 copies of which had been sold in eleven 
years, that its success had been small ; and some, per- 
haps, might doubt whether Paradise Lost, publi^ed 
eleven years since, woxdd have met with a greater de- 
ii(iand. There is sometimes a want of congeniality in 
public taste which no power of genius will overcome. 
For Milton it must be said by every one conversant with 
the literature of the age that preceded Addison's famous 
criticism, from which some have dated the reputation of 
Paradise Lost, that he took his place among great poets 
from the beginning. The fancy of Johnson that few 
dared to praise it, and that " the revolution put an end 
to the secrecy of love," is without foundation ; the Qo- 
vemment of Charles II. was not so absurdly tyrannical, 
nor did Dryden, the court's own poet, hesitate, in his 
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preface to the State of Innocenoe, published soon eJher 
Milton's death, to speak of its original. Paradise Lost, 
as '* undoubtedly one of the greatest, most noble, and 
most sublime poems which either this age or nation has 
produced." 

35. The neglect which Paradise Lost never expe- 
rienced seems to have been long the lot of Pa* PftradiM 
radise Regained. It was not popular with the i^es*^^'- 
world ; it was long believed to manifest a decay of the 
poet's genius, and in spite of all that the critics have 
written, it is still but the &vourite of some whose pre-t 
dilections for the Miltonio style are very strong. The 
subject is so much less capable of calling forth the vast 
powers of his mind, that we should be unfair in com- 
paring it throughout with the greater poem ; it has been 
called a model of the shorter epic, an action compre- 
hending few characters and a brief space of time.* The 
love of Milton for dramatic dialogue, imbibed from 
Greece, is still more apparent than in Paradise Lost; 
the whole poem, in £eK)t, may almost be accounted a 
drama of primal simplicity, the narrative and descriptive 
part serving rather to diversify and relieve the speeches 
of the actors, than their speeches, as in the legitimate 
epic, to enliven the narration. Paradise Regained 
abounds with passages equal to any of the same nature 
in Paradise Lost; but the argumentative tone is kept 
up till it produces some tediousness, and perhaps on the 
whole less pains have been exerted to adorn and elevate 
that which appeals to the imagination. 

36. Samson Agonistes is the latest of Milton's poems; 
we see in it, perhaps more distinctly than in samson 
Paradise Regamed, the ebb of a mighty tide. -^B»»»i8^«» 
An air of uncommon grandeur prevsuls throughout, but 
the language is less poetical than in Paradise Lost ; the 
vigour of thought remains, but it wants much of its 
ancient eloquence. Nor is the lyric tone well kept up 
by the chorus; they are too sententious, too slow in 
movement, and, except by the metre, are not easily dis- 
tinguishable from the other personages. But this metre 
is itself infelicitous, the lines being frequently of a 
number of syllables not recognised in the usage of Eng- 

• Todd's Milton, vol. v. p. 308. 

r2 
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lish poetry, and, destitate of rhythmical measure, Ml 
into prose. Milton seems to have foi^gotten that the 
ancient chorus had a musical accompaniment. 

37. The style of Samson, being essentially that of 
Paradise Lost, may show us how much more the latter 
poem is founded on the Greek tn^dians than on Homer, 
lu Samson we have sometimes the pompous tone of Mb- 
chylus, more frequently the sustained majesty of So- 
phocles; but the religious solemnity of Milton's own 
temperament, as well as the nature of the subject, have 
given a sort of breadth, an unbroken severity, to the 
whole drama. It is perhaps not very popular even with 
the lovers of poetry; yet upon close comparison we 
should find that it deserves a higher place than many of 
its prototypes. We might search the Greek tragedies 
long for a character so powerfdlly conceived and main- 
tained as that of Samson himseK; and it is but conform- 
able to the sculptural simplicity of that form of drama 
which Milton adopted, that all the rest should be kept 
in subordination to it. " It is orJy," Johnson says, " by 
a blind confidence in the reputation of Milton, that a 
drama can be praised in which the intermediate parts 
have neither cause nor consequence, neither hasten nor 
retard'the catastrophe." Such a drama is certainly not 
to be ranked with Othello and Macbeth, or even with 
the CEdipus or the Hippolytus ; but a similar criticism 
is applicable to several fietmous tragedies in the less arti- 
ficial school of antiquity, to the Prometheus and the 
Pers8B of iBlschylus, and, if we look strictly, to not a few 
of the two other masters. 

38. The poetical genius of Dryden came slowly to 
Dryden. perfection. Bom in 1631, his first short poems. 
His earlier or, as we might ratlier say, copies of verses, 
'***""■ were not written till he approached thirty ; and 
though some of his dramas, not indeed of the best, belong 
to the next period of his life, he had reached the age of 
fifty before his high rank as a poet had been confirmed 
by indubitable proof. Yet he had manifested a supe- 
riority to his immediate contemporaries; his Astma 
Bedux, on the Bestoration, is well versified ; the lines 
are seldom weak ; the couplets have that pointed manner 
which Cowley and Denham had taught the world to 
require ; they are harmonious, but not so varied as the 
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style lie afterwards adopted. The Annus Mirabilis, in 
1667, is of a higher cast; it is not so animated as the 
later poetry of Dryden, because the alternate quatrain, 
in which he followed Davenant's Gondibert, is hostile to 
animation ; but it is not unfavourable to another excel- 
lence, condensed and vigorous thought. Davenant in- 
deed and Denham may be reckoned the models of Dryden, 
so far as this can be said of a man of original genius, and 
one far superior to theirs. The distinguishing charac- 
teristic of Dryden, it has been said by Scott, was the 
power of reasoningand expressing the result in appro- 
priate language. This indeed was the characteristic of 
the two whom we have named, and so feur as Dryden has 
displayed it, which he eminently has done, he bears a 
resemblance to them. But it is insufficient praise for 
this great poet. {lis rapidity of conception and readi- 
ness of expression are higher qualities. He never loiters 
about a single thought or image, never labours about the 
turn of a phrase. The impression upon our minds that 
he wrote with exceeding ease is irresistible ; and I do 
not know that we have any evidence to repel it. The 
admiration of Dryden gains upon us, if I may speak 
&om my own experience, with advancing ye€u:i3, as we 
become more sensible of the difficulty of his style, and 
of the comparative facility of that which is merely imsr 
ginative. 

39. Diyden may be considered as a satirical, a reason- 
ing, a descriptive and narrative, a lyric poet, ^^^j^^ 
and as a translator. As a dramatist we must ^ 
return to him again. The greatest of his satires ® '"p ® 
is Absalom and Achitophel, that work in which his 
powers became fully known to the world, and which, as 
many think, he never surpassed. The admirable fitness 
of the English couplet for satire had never been shown 
before; in less skUful hands it had been inefifective. 
He does not frequently, in this poem, carry the sense 
beyond the second line, which, except when skilfully 
contrived, as it often is by himself, is apt to enfeeble the 
emphasis ; his triplets are less numerous than usual, but 
energetic. Tlie spontaneous ease of expression, the rapid 
transitions, the general elasticity and movement, have 
never been excelled. It is superfluous to praise the dis- 
crimination and vivacity of the chief characters, enpe- 
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ciallj Shaftesbuiy and Buckingbam. Satire, howeyer, 
is so much easier than panegyric, that with Ormond, 
Ossory, and Mulgrave he has not been quite so success- 
ful. In the second part of Absalom and Achitophel, 
written by Tate, one long passage alone is inserted by 
Dryden. It is excellent in its line of satire, but the line 
is less elevated; the persons delineated are less im- 
portant, and he has indulged more his natural proneness 
to virulent ribaldry. This fault of Dryden's writings, 
it is just to observe, belonged less to the man than to 
the age. No libellous invective, no coarseness of allu- 
sion, had ever been spared towards a private or political 
enemy. We read with nothing but disgust the satirical 
poetry of Cleveland, Butler, Oldham, and Marvell, or 
even of men whose high rank did not soffcen their style, 
Kochester, Dorset, Mulgrave. In Dbyden there was, 
for the first time, a poignancy of wit which atones for 
his severity, and a discretion even in his taunts which 
made them more cutting. 

40. The Medal, which is in some measure a continua- 
Mac FLeok- tiou of Absalom and Achitophel, since it bears 
^^ wholly on Shaftesbury, is of unequal merit, and 

on ihe whole falls much below the former. In Mae 
Fleoknoe, his satire on his rival Shadwell, we must 
allow for the inferiority of the subject, which could not 
bring out so much of I)r}'^den*s higher powers of mind; 
but scarcely one of his poems is more perfect. Johnson^ 
who admired Dr^^don almost as much as he could any 
one, has yet, from his proneness to critical censure, very 
much exaggerated the poet's defects. "His faults of 
negligence are beyond recital. Such is the unevenness 
of his compositions, that ten lines are seldom found 
together without something of which the reader is 
ashamed." This might be true, or more nearly true, 
of other poets of the seventeenth century. Ten good 
consecutive lines will, perhaps, rarely be found, except 
in Denham, Davenant, and Waller. But it seems a great 
exaggeration as to Dryden. I would particularly in- 
stance Mac Fleoknoe as a poem of about four hundred 
lines, in which no one will be condemned as weak or 
negligent, though three or four are rather too ribaldrous 
for our taste. There are also passages, much exceeding 
ten lines, in Absalom and Achitophel, as well as in the 
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later works, the Fables, whioli excite in the reader none 
of the shame for the poet's carelessness with which Jolin- 
Hon has furnished him. 

41. The argumentative talents of Dryden appear, more 
or less, in the greater part of his poetry ; reason ^he Hind 
in rhyme was his peculiar delic^ht, to which he ^nd 

X £. i.1. • ^ Panther. 

seems to escape irom the mere excursions of 
fancy. And it. is remarkable that he reasons better and 
more closely in poetry than in prose. His productions 
more exclusively reasoning are the Eeiigio Laici and 
the Hind and Panther. The latter is every way an 
extraordinary poem. It was ^vritten in the hey-day of 
exultation, by a recent proselyte to a winning side, as 
be dreamed it to be, by one who never spared a weaker 
foe, nor repressed his triumph with a dignified modera- 
tion. A year was hardly to elapse before he exchanged 
this fulness of pride for an old "age of disappointment and 
poverty. Yet then too his genius was unquenched, and 
even his satire was not less severe. 

42. The first lines in the Hind and Panther are justly 
reputed among the most musical in our Ian- its singular 
guage ; and perhaps we observe their rhythm ^^^ 

• the better because it does not gain much by the sense ; 
for the allegory and the fable are seen, even in this com- 
mencement, to be awkwardly blended. Yet, notwith- 
standing their evident incoherence, which sometimes 
leads to the verge of absurdity, and the facility they give 
to ridicule, I am not sure that Dryden was wrong is 
choosing this singular fiction. It was his aim to bring 
.forward an old argument in as novel a style as he could ; 
a dialogue between a priest and a parson would have 
made but a dull poem, even if it had contained some of 
the excellent paragraphs we road in the Hind and 
Panther. It is the grotesqueness and originality of the 
fable that give this poem its peculiar zest, of which np 
reeuler, I conceive, is insensible ; and it is also by this 
means that Dryden has contrived to relieve his reason- 
ing by short but beautiful touches of description, such 
as the sudden stream of light from heaven which aur 
nounces the victory of Se^moor near the end of the 
second book.^ 

b fl am indebted to a distinguished friend for the explanation of this line, 
which I had misunderstood. — 1953.] 
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43. The wit in the Hind and Panther is sliarp, ready, 
ito iBMon* And pleasant, the reasoning is sometimes admi- 
*"8. rably close and strong; it is the energy of 
Bossnet in verse. I do not know that the main argu- 
ment of the Homan chnrch could be better stated : aU 
that has been well said for tradition and authorit}', all 
that serves to expose the inconsistencies of a vacUiatiiig 
Protestantism, is in the Hind's mouth. It is such an 
answer as a candid man should admit to any doubts of 
Dryden's sincerity. He who could argue as powerfully 
as the Hind may well be allowed to hisive thought him- 
self in the right. Yet he could not forget a few bold 
thoughts of his more sceptical days; and such is his 
bias to saiioasm that he cannot restrain himself from 
reflections on kings and priests when he is most con- 
tending for them.^ 

44. The Fables of Dryden, or stories modernised from 
The Fables, ^^ooaccio and Chaucer, are at this day pro- 
bably the most read and the most popular of 

Dryden's poems. They contain passages of so much 
more impressive beauty, and are altogether so far more 
adapted to general sympathy than those we have men* 
tioned, that I should not hesitate to concur in this judg- 
ment. Yet Johnson's accusation of negligence is better 
supported by these than by the earlier poems. Whether 
it were that age and misfortune, though they had not 
impaired the poet's vigour, had rendered its continual 
exertion more wearisome, or, as is perhaps the better 
supposition, he reckoned an easy style, sustained above 
prose, in some places, rather by metre than expression, 
more fitted to narration, we find much which might 
appear slovenly to critics of Johnson's temper. The 
latter seems, in fact, to have conceived, like Milton, a 
theory, that good writing, at least in verse, is never 
either to follow the change of fashion, or to sink into 
familiar phrase, and that any deviation from this rigour 
should be branded as low and colloquial. But Dryden 
wrote on a different plan. He thought, like Ariosto, 
and like Chaucer himself, whom he had to improve, that 

« By education most have been misled ; ^.i^^'ijjf «f "^ ^""P*^ "* **" 

So they believe because they so were „ _ »«»•— wt "i- 

bred. , "Call you this backing of ycm 

llie priest continues what the nurse friends?" his new allies might have 

began, said. 
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a stoty, especially when not heroic, should be told in 
easy and flowing language, without too much difference 
from that of prose, relying on his harmony, his occasional 
inversions, and his concealed skill in the choice of words, 
for its effect on the reader. He found also a tone of 
popular idiom, not perhaps old English idiom, but such 
as had crept into society, current among his contempo* 
raries ; and though this has in many cases now become 
insufferably vulgar, and in others looks like affectation, 
we should make some allowance for the times in con- 
demning it. This last blemish, however, is not much 
imputable to the Fables. Their beauties are innumer- 
able ; yet few are very well chosen ; some, as Guiscard 
and Sigismunda, he has injured through coarseness of 
mind, which neither years nor religion had purified; 
and we want in all the power over emotion, the charm 
of sympathy, the skilful arrangement and selection of 
circumstance, which narrative poetry claims as its highest 
graces. 

45. Dryden's fame as a lyric poet depends a very little 
on his Ode on Mrs. Eilligrew's death, but almost His odes— 
entirely on that for St. Cecilia's Day, commonly Alexander's 
called Alexander's Feast. The former, which ^*' 

is much praised by Johnson, has a few fine lines, mingled 
with a far greater number ill conceived and ill expressed; 
the whole composition has that spirit which Dryden hardly 
ever wanted, but it is too faulty for high praise. The 
latter used to pass for the best work of Dryden, and the 
best ode in the language. Many woidd now agree with 
me that it is neither one nor the other, and that it was 
rather overrated during a period when criticism was not 
at a high point. Its beauties indeed are undeniable ; it 
has the raciness, the rapidity, the mastery of language 
which belong to Diyden ; tlie transitions are animated, 
the contrasts effective. But few lines are highly poetical, 
and some sink to the level of a common drinking song. 
It has the defects as well as the merits of that poetiy 
which is written for musical accompaniment. 

46. Of Diyden as a translator it is needless to say 
much. Insomeinstances, asinanodeof Horace, HistnmB* 
he has done extremely well ; but his Yirgil is, ^tion of 
in my apprehension, the least successful of his ^^^ 
chief works. Lines of consummate excellence are fre- 
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quently shot, like threads of gold, through the -web, but 
tiie general texture is of an ordinary materiaL Dryden 
wa» little fitted for a translator of Yii^ ; his mind was 
more rapid and vehement than that of his original, but 
by &r less el^ant and judicious. This translation se^ns 
to have been made in haste ; it is more negligent than 
any of his own poetry, and ihe style is often almost stu- 
diously, and as it were spitefully, vulgar. 

47. The supremacy of Diyden from &e death of Milton 
Decline of ^ 1^74 to his own in 1700 was not only unap- 
poetry proached by any English poet, but he held almost 
RostorJ a complete monopoly of English poetiy. This 
^^°* latter period of the seventeenth century, setting 

aside these two great names, is one remarkably sterile 
in poetical genius. Under the first Stuarts, men of 
warm imagination and sensibility, though with deficient 
taste and little command of language, had done some 
honour to our literature; though once neglected, they 
have come forward again in public esteem, and if not 
very extensively read, have been valued by men of 
kindred minds full as much as they deserve. The ver- 
sifiers of Charles II. and William's days have experi- 
enced the opposite fate ; popular for a time, and long so 
far known, at least by name, as to have entered raUier 
largely into collections of poetry, they are now held in 
no regard, nor do they claim much favour from just 
criticism. Their object in general was to write like 
men of the world— with ease, wit, sense, and spirit, but 
dreading any soaring of £aincy, any ardour of moral emo- 
tion, as the probable source of ridicule in their readers. 
Notliing quenches the flame of poetry more than this 
fear of the prosaic multitude — unless it is the community 
of habits with this very multitude, a life such as these 
poets generally led, of taverns and brothels, or, wha 
came much to the same, of the court We cannot say 
of Dryden, that ''he bears no traces of those sable 
streams ; " they sully too much the plumage of that 
stately swan, but his indomitable genius carries him 
upwards to a purer emp3rrean. The rest are just distin- 
guishable from one another, not by any high gifts of the 
muse, but by degrees of spirit, of ease, of poignancy, of 
skill and harmony in versification, of good sense and 
acuteness. They may easily be disposed of. Cleveland 
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is sometimes hnmcmroiis, Imt sacceeds only in the 
lightest kinds of poetry. Marvell wrote some- g^^ ^jn^,, 
times with more taste and feeling than was puet«enu. 
nsnal, bat his satires are gross and stupid. '"^^ 
Oldham, far superior in this respect, ranks perhaps next 
to Dryden ; he is spirited and pointed, but his vensifica- 
tion is too negligent, and his subjects temporary. Bos- 
common, one of the best for harmony and correctness of 
language, has little vigour, but he never offends, and 
Pope has justly praised his '' unspotted bays." Mulgrave 
affects ease and spirit, but his Ei^y on Satire belies the 
supposition that Dryden had any share in it. Eochester, 
endowed by nature with more considerable and varied 
genius, might have raised himself to a higher place than 
he holds. Of Otway, Duke, and several more, it is not 
worth while to give any character. The Bevolntion did 
nothing for poetry ; William's reign, always excepting 
Dryden, is our nadir in works of imagination. Then 
came Blackmore with his epic poems of Prince Arthur 
and King Arthur, and Pomfret with his Choice, both 
popular in their own age, and both intolerable by their 
frigid and tame monotony in the next. The lighter 
poetry, meantime, of song and epigram did not sink 
along with the serious ; the state of society was much 
less adverse to it. Bochester, Dorset, and some more 
whose names are unknown, or not easily traced, do 
credit to the Caroline period. 

48. In the year 1699, a poem was published, Garth's 
Dispensary, which deserves attention, not so much for 
its own merit, though it comes nearest to Dryden, at 
whatever interval, as from its indicating a transitional 
state in our versification. The general structure of the 
couplet through the seventeenth centnry may be called 
abnormous ; the sense is not only often earned beyond 
the second line, which the French avoid, but the second 
line of one couplet and the first of the next are not 
seldom united in a single sentence or. a portion of one, 
so that the two, though not rhyming, must be read as a 
couplet. The former, when as dexterously managed as 
it was by Dryden, adds much to the beauty of the 
general versification ; but the latter, a sort of adultery 
of the lines already wedded to other companions at 
rhyme's altar, can scarcely ever be pleasing, unkss it 
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be in narrative poetry, where it may bring the sound 
nearer to prose. A tendency, however, to the French 
rale of constantly terminating the sense with the couplet 
will be perceived to have increased from the Bestoration. 
Roscommon seldom deviates from it, and in long passages 
of Dryden himself there will hardly be fonnd an excep- 
tion. But, perhaps, it had not been so imiform in any 
former production as in the Dispensary. The versifica- 
tion of this once famous mock-heroic poem is smooth 
and regular, but not forcible; the language clear and 
neat; the parodies and allusions happy. Many lines 
are excellent in the way of pointed application, and 
some are remembered and quoted, where few call to 
mind the author. It has been remarked that Grarth 
enlarged and altered the Dispensary in almost every 
edition, and what is more uncommon, that every alteras> 
tion was for the better. This poem may be called an 
imitation of the Lutrin, inasmuch as but for the Lutrin 
it might probably not have been written, and there are 
even particular resemblances. The subject, which is 
a quarrel between the physicians and apothecaries of 
London, may vie with that of Boileau in want of general 
interest; yet it seems to a£ford more diversity to the 
satirical poet. Garth, as has been observed, is a link of 
transition between the style and turn of poetry under 
Charles and William, and that we find in Addison, 
Prior, Tickell, and Pope, during the reign of Anne. 



Sect. IV. — On Latin Poetry. 

49. Thb Jesuits were not unmindful of the credit their 
LaUnpoeta Latin verscs had done them in periods more 
of Italy. favourable to that exercise of taste than the 
present. Even in Italy, which had ceased to be a 
Ceva. ^®^ gonial soil, one of their number, Ceva, 
may deserve mention. His Jesus Puer is a 
long poem, not inelegantly written, but rather singular 
in some of its descriptions, where the poet has been 
more solicitous to adorn his subject thim attentive to its 
proper character; and the same objection might be 
made to some of its episodes. Ceva wrote also a phi- 
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losophical poem, extoUod by Comiani, but which has 
not fallen into my hands.*' Averani, a Florentine of 
various erudition, Cappellari, Strozzi, author of a poem 
on chocolate, and several others, both within the order 
of Loyola and without it, cultivated Latin poetry with 
some success.® But, though some might be superior as 
poets, none were more remarkable or famous „ _^, 
tiian Seigardi, best kno^ by Bome biting '"^- 
satires under the name of Q. Sectanus, which he levelled 
at his personal enemy Gravina. The reputation, indeed, 
of Gravina with posterity has not been affected by such 
libels; but they are not wantii^ either in poignancy 
and spirit, or in a command of Latin phrase.' 

60. The superiority of France in Latin verse was' 
no longer contested by Holland or Germany, of France 
Several poets of real merit belong to this — Q^ii«'- 
period. The first in time was Claude Qidllet,- who, in 
his Callipa^ia, bears the Latinised name of Leti. This 
is written with much elegance of style and a very 
harmonious versification. No writer has a more Yirgi- 
lian cadence. Though inferior to Sammarihanus, he 
may be reckoned high among the French poets. He 
has been reproached with too open an exposition of 
some parts of his subject; which applies only to the 
second book. 

51. The Latin poems of Menage are not unpleasing; 
he has indeed no great fire or originality, but ^^ 

the harmonious couplets glide over the ear, ^"**^* 
and the mind is pleased to recognise the tesselated 
fragments of Ovid and Tibulljis. His affected passion 
for Mademoiselle Lavergne and lamentations about her 
cruelty are ludicrous enough, when we consider the 
character of the man, as Y adius in the Femmes Savantes 
of Moli^re. They are 'perfect models of want of truth ; 
but it is a want of truth to nature, not to the conven- 
tional forms of modem Latin verse. 

52. A far superior performance is the poem on gardens 
by the Jesuit Bene Eapin. For skill in vary- Bapin on 
ing and adorning his subject, for a truly Burdens. 
Virgilian spirit in expression, for the exclusion of feeble, 
prosaic, or awkward lines, he may perhaps be equal to 

d Gorniani, viiL 214 ; Salfi, ziv. 257. 238, et post 

* Bibl. Caioisie, vol. zxii. ; Salfi» xiv. f Salfl. xiv. 299 ; Corniani, vlii. 280. 
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any poet, to S&mtoatihanus, or to Sannazarius himself 
His cadences are generally Teiy gratifying to tlie ear, 
and in this respect he is much above Vida.^ But his 
subject, or his genius, has prevented him from rising 
very high ; he is the poet of gardens, and what gardens 
are to nature, that is he to mightier poets. There is also 
too monotonous a repetition of nearly the same images, 
as in his long enumeration of flowers in the first book ; 
the descriptions are separately good, and great artifice 
is shown in varying them ; but the variety could not be 
sufficient to remove the general sameness that belongs to 
an horticultural catalc^ue. Rapin was a great admirer 
of box and all topiary works, or trees cut into artificial 
forms. 

53. The first book of the Grardens of Bapin is on 
flowers, the second on trees, the third on waters, and 
the fourth on fruits. The poem is of about 3000 lines, 
sustained with equable dignity. All kinds of gracefdl 
associations are mingled wi'Qi the description of his 
flowers, in the fancifhl style of Ovid and Darwin ; the 
violet is lanthis, who lurked in valleys to shun the love 
of Apollo, and stained her face with purple to preserve 
her chastity ; the rose is Rhodanthe, proud of her beaut *, 
and worshipped by the people in the place of Diana, but 
changed by the indignant Apollo to a tree, while the 
populace, who had €tdored her, are converted into her 
thorns, and her chief lovers into snails and butterflies. 
A tendency to conceit is perceived in Eapin, as in the 

8 As the poem of Bapin is not in the Inclinant* plandimtqne comis nemon 
hands of eveiy one who has taste f<Jr aita comscis. 

lAtin poetfy, I will give as a specimen 'P** ™**^ ^^ fremitu, aflseusoque 

the introduction to the second book:- j. to«8''pUusnm responsat Gallia silvis. 

Menemomatqneomni.nemommpnl. ^~ci'S«rof*^*' '^ ^^^' """"^ 

Ets^S'SSSimlat^ftmdandaper ^»«3^«g^ '^^<^ ^^^ '^^^ 

nortum j^^^ Dodonffi saltas, silveque Molordii. 

umbL "^ " florentibns Autnigrislat^ilicibiisnemoit^aCalydne. 

Abftierit,reUquodeerit sua gratia run *^* q^ canninibus oelebravit IMmla 

^^InSS??** ^"""^ ^***^^^* ^^^^ Una meos cantus tellus jam Fianca 
candnti ; moretair 

^' ^^nf""**"^* """^^ ^ "^"^"^ Qu«totuobiUbuspassiml»ti88imasili*i, 

TT«^I^«Hf /.«.n^» «>i.n* ». *«««»» Oonspicienda sui latfe miracul* ruris 

ta^ ^^^ ^ Ostendit, hicisque solum commendat 

Ipse ot amem meritam capiti imposuisae ^ ««"«-iiu>. . . ^, ,, 

coronam. ^"^ or two words in these lines are 

Jam se cantanti firondosa cacnmina not strictly correct ; but they are highly 

quercos Virgilian, both in manner and riiythm* 
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two poets to whom we have just eompared liim. Thus, 
in some pretty lines, he supposes Nature to have *' tried 
her 'prentice hand " in Tnaking a convolvulus before she 
ventured upon a lily.** 

54. In Eapin there will generally be remarked a cer- 
tain redundancy, which fastidious critics might call 
tautology of expression. But this is not uncommon in 
Virgil. The Geoigics have rarely been more happily 
imitated, especially in their didactic parts, than by 
Hapin in the Gardens ; but he has not the high flights 
of his prototype ; his digressions are short, and belong 
closely to the subject ; we have no plague, no civil war, 
no Eurydice. If he praises Louis XIV., it is more as 
the founder of the garden of Versailles, than as the con- 
queror of Flanders, though his concluding lines emulate, 
with no imworthy spirit, those of the last Georgic' It 
may be added, that some French critics have thought the 
famous poem of Delille on the same subject inferior to 
that of Kapin. 

55. Santeul (or Santolius) has been reckoned one of 
the best Latin poets whom France ever pro- q^^^^ 
duced. He began by celebrating the victories 

of Louis and die virtues of contemporary heroes. A 
nobleness of thought and a splendour of language dis- 
tinguish the poetry of Santeul, who furnished many 
inscriptions for public moniunents. The hymns which 
he afterwards wrote for the breviary of the church of 
Paris have been still more admired, and at the request of 
others he enlarged his collection of sacred verse. But I 
have not read the poetry of Santeul, and give only the 
testimony of French critics.'' 

56. England might justly boast, in the earlier part of 
the century, her Milton ; nay, I do not know La^^ 
that, with the exception of a well-known and Ep«*^ *^ 
very pleasing poem, though perhaps hardly of ^^^' 
classical simplicity, by Cowley on himself, Epitaphium 

h Et in mmpis humum, et mnlto te Lutetia in magna; quo tempore Frandca 

flore profandis, tellus 

Qairigtias inter serpi8,oonvolyule, voiles; Bege beata suo, rebn&qne enpeita 8e> 

Dulce rudimentum meditantis lilia quon- cundis, 

dam Et sua per populos late dare jura vo- 

N^itnrae, cum sese opera ad m^|ora lentes 

pararet Coeperat, et toti Jam morem imponere 

J Hoc magni insistens vestigia sacra mundo. 

Maronis, k Baillct; Biogr. Uuiveraelle. 
Be super hortensi, Clarode montecanebam. 
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Yivi Auotoris, we can produce anything equally good in 
this period. The Latin verse of Barrow is forcible and 
full of mind, but not sufficiently redolent of antiquily."' 
Yet versification became, about the time of the Eestora- 
tioD, if not the distinctive studv, at least the £Eivourite 
exercise, of the university of Oxford. The collection 
entitled Mus» Anglicanffi, published near the end of the 
ceutury, contains little frpm any other quarter. Many 
of these poems relate to the political themes of the day, 
and eulogise the reigning king, Charles, James, or 
William; others are on philosophical subjects, which 
they endeavour to decorate with classical phrase. Their 
character does not, on the whole, pass mediocrity ; they 
are often incorrect and somewhat turgid, but occasion- 
ally display a certain felicity in adapting ancient lines 
to their subject, and some liveliness of invention. The 
golden age of Latin verse in England was yet to come. 

"* The following stansas on an erring oouscienoe will soffldently prove tbis:^ 

Tyranne vit«» fax temeraria, Assensus errans, invaUdas potens 

Intide dax, igoobile vinculum, Mentis propago, quam vetuit Deus 
Sldus doioBum, enigma preseua, Nasci, sea ortao principatnm' 

Ingeuui labyrintbe voti, Attribuit, regtmenquc aancton, Jk 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HISrrORT OF DRAHATIC LITEBATUBE, FBOM 1660 TO 1700. 



Section I. 

fiacine — Minor French Tragedians— Molibre — Begnard, and other Comic Writen 

1. Few trs^edies or dramatic works of any kind are now 
recorded hj historians of Italian literature ; those ^^li^^ ^^ 
of Delfino, afterwards patriarch of Aquileia, Spanish 
which are esteemed among the best, were pos- ^*^^*°^ 
sibly written before the middle of the century, and were 
not published till after its termination. The Corradino 
of Caraocio, in 1694, was also valued at the time/ 'Nor 
can Spain arrest us longer ; the school of Calderon in 
national comedy extended no doubt beyond the death of 
Philip lY. in 1665, and many of his own religious pieces 
are of as late a date ; nor were names wholly wanting, 
which are said to merit remembrance, in the feeble reign 
of Charles II., but they must be left for such as make a 
particular study of Spanish literature.^ We are called to 
a nobler stage. 

2. Comeille belongs in his glory to the earlier period 
of this century, though his inferior tragedies, Racine's 
more numerous than the better, would fall &^ 
within the later. Fontenelle, indeed, as a de- ™^®'*- 
voted admirer, attributes considerable merit to those 
which the general voice both of critics and of the public 
had condemned.*" Meantime, another luminary arose on 

* WaUcer's Memoir on Italian Tib- also despised the French public for not 
gedy, p. 201 ; Salfi, xii. 57. admiring the Sophonisbe of Comeille, 

^ Bouterwek. which he had made too Boman for their 

* Hist, da Th^tre Francois, in CEnvres taste, 
de Fontenelle, iii. ill. St. Erremood 

VOL. IV* 8 
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the opposite side of the horizon. The first tragedy of 
Jean Bacine, Les Freres Ennemis, was represented in 
1664, when he was twenty-five years of age. It is so far 
below his great works as to be scarcely mentioned, yet 
does not want indications of the genius they were to 
display. Alexandre, in 1665, raised the yonng poet to 
more distinction. It is said that he showed this tragedy 
to Comeille, who praised his versification, but advised 
him to avoid a path which he was not fitted to tread. 
It is acknowledged by the advocates of Eacine that the 
characters are feebly drawn, and that the conqueror 
of Asia sinks to the level of a hero in one of those 
romances of gallantry which had vitiated the taste of 
France. 

3. The glory of Bacine commenced with the repre- 
Andro- sentation of his Andromaque in 1 667, which was 
"**5[^®- not printed till the end of the following year. 

He was now at onoe compared with Comeille, and the 
scales long continued to oscillate. Criticism, satire, 
epigrams, were unsparingly launched against the rising 
poet. But his rival pursued the worst poUcy by obsti- 
nately writing bad tragedies. The public naturally 
compare the present with the present, and forget the 
past. When he gave them Pertharite, they were dis- 
pensed from looking back to Cinna. It is acknowledged 
even by Fontenelle that, during the height of Bacine's 
fjEtme, the world placed him at least on an equality with 
his predecessor; a decision fit»n which that critic, the 
relation and friend of Comeille, appeals to what he takes 
to bo tlie verdict of a later age. 

4. The Andromaque was sufficient to show that Bacine 
had more skill in the management of a plot, in the dis- 
play of emotion, in power over the sympathy of the spec- 
tator, at least where the gentler feelings are concerned, 
in beauty and grace t)f style, in all except nobleness of 
character, strength of thought, and impetuosity of lan- 
guage. He took his fable from Euripides, but changed 
it according to the requisitions of the French theatre 
and of French manners. Some of these changes are for 
the better, as the substitution of Astyanax for an imknown 
Molossus of the Greek tragedian, the supposed son of 
Andromache by Fyrrhus. ** Most of those,'* says Bacine 
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himself very justly, " who hare heard of Andromache, 
know her only as ^e widow of Hector and the mother 
of Astyanax. They cannot reconcile themselves to her 
loving another husband and another son." And he has 
finely improved this happy idea of preserving Asiyauax, 
by making the Greeks, jealous of his name, send an em- 
bassy by Orestes to demand his life ; at once deepening 
the interest and developing the plot. 

5. The female characters, Andromache and Hermione, 
are drawn with all Bacine's delicate perception of ideal 
beauty ; the one, indeed, prepared for his hand by those 
great masters in whose school he had disciplined his own 
gifts of nature. Homer, Enripides, Yirgil ; the other more 
original and more full of dramatic effect. It was, as we 
are told, the fine actrng of Mademoiselle de Champmel^ 
in this part, generally reckoned one of the most dimcnlt 
on the French stage, which secured the success of the 
play. Bacine, after the first representation, threw him- 
self at her feet in a transport of gratitude, which was 
soon changed to love. It is more easy to censure some 
of the other characters. Fyrrhus is bold, haughty, pas- 
sionate, the true son of Achilles, except where he appears 
as the lover of Andromache. It is inconceivable and 
truly ridiculous that a Greek of the heroic age, and such 
a Greek as Fyrrhus is represented by those whose ima- 
giuation has given him existence, should feel the respect- 
ful passion towards his captive which we might reasonably 
expect in the romances of chivalry, or should express it 
in the tone of conventional gallantry that suited the court 
of Versailles. But Orestes is fax worse ; love-mad, and 
yet talking in gallant conceits, cold and polite, he dis- 
credits the poet, the tragedy, and the son of Agamemnon 
himself. It is better to HLl one's mother than to utter 
such trash. - In hinting that the previous madness of 
Orestes was for the love of Hermione, Bacine has pre- 
sumed too much on the ignorance, and too much on the 
bad taste, of his audience. But far more injudicious is 
his fantastic remorse and the supposed vision of the 
Furies in the last scene. It is astonishing that Bacine 
should have challenged comparison with one of the most 
celebrated scenes of Euripides in circumstances that de- 
prived him of the possibility of rendering his own effec- 

s 2 
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lave. For the style of the Andiomaqney it abounds with 
grace and beauty ; but there are, to my apprehension, 
more insipid and feeble lines, and a more effeminate 
tone, than in his later tragedies. 

6. Britannicus appeared in 1669 ; and in this admirable 
Britumi P^^ Bacine first showed that he did not depend 
*^*^ on the tone of gallantry usual among his courtly 
hearers, nor on the languid sympathies that it excites. 
Terror and pity, the twin spirits of tragedy, to whom 
Aristotle has assigned the great moral office of purifying 
the passions, are called forth in their shadowy forms to 
sustain the consummate beauties of his diction. His 
subject was original and happy ; with that historic truth 
which usage required, and that poetical probability which 
fills up the outline of historic truth without disguising 
it. What can be more entirely dramatic, what more 
terrible in the sense that Aristotle means (that is, the 
spectator's sympathy with ihe dangers of the innocent), 
than the absolute master of the world, like the veiled 
prophet of Ehorasan, throwing off the appearances of 
virtue, and standing out at once in the maturity of enor- 
mous guilt ? A presaging gloom, like that which other 
poets have sought by the hacknied artifices of supersti- 
tion, hangs over the scenes of this tragedy, and deepens 
at its close. We sympathise by turns with the guilty 
alarms of Agrippina, the virtuous consternation of Bur- 
rhus, the virgin modesty of Junia, the unsuspecting 
ingenuousness of Britannicus. Few tragedies on the 
French stage, or indeed on any stage, save those of 
Shakspeare, display so great a variety of contrasted 
characters. None, indeed, are ineffective, except the 
confidante of Agrippina ; for Narcissus is very £air tram 
being the mere confidant of Nero ; he is, as in history, 
his preceptor in crime; and his cold viUany is well 
contrasted with the fierce passion of the despot. The 
criticisms of Fontenelle and others on small incidents in 
the plot, such as the concealment of Nero behind a 
curtain that he may hear the dialogue between Junia 
and Britannicus, which is certainly more fit for comedy,* 
ought not to weigh against such excellence as we find in 
all the more essential requisites of a tragic drama. Bacine 

A It is, however, taken from Tadtoai 
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had muclx improved bis language since Andromaque; 
the conventioniftl phraseology about flames and fine eyes, 
though not wholly relinquMied, is less frequent ; and if 
he Ims not here reached, as he never did, the peculiar 
impetuosity of Comeille, nor given to his Bomans the 
grandeur of his predecessor's conception, he is full of 
lines wherein, as every word is effective, there can hardly 
be any deficiency of vigour. It is the vigour indeed of 
Virgil, not of Lucan. 

7. In one passage, Bacine has, I think, excelled Shak- 
speare. They have both taken the same idea from Plu- 
tarch. The lines of Shakspeare are in Antony and 
Cleopatra : — 

Tlii7 demon, tbat '■ the spirit that keeps thee, Is 
Noble, ooarageoas, high, nnmatchable. 
Where Ciesar's is not ; bat near him, thy angel 
Becomes a iiBar, as being o'erpowered. 

These are, to my apprehension, not very forcible, and 
obscure even to tiiose who know, what many do not, that 
by ** a fear " he meant a common goblin, a supernatural 
being of a more plebeian rank than a demon or angel. 
The single verse of Bacine is magnificent : — 

Hon gAiie tftonntf tremble devant le sien. 

8. Berenice, the next tragedy of Bacine, is a surprising 
proof of what can be done by a great master ; ^^^^^^ 
out it must be admitted that it wants many of ^' 
the essential qualities that are required in the drama. It 
might almost be compared with Timon of Athens, by the 
absence of fable and movement. For nobleness and de- 
licacy of sentiment, for grace of style, it deserves every 
praise ; but is rather tedious in the closet, and must be 
&r more so on the stage. This is the only tragedy of 
Bacine, imless perhaps we except Athalie, in which the 
story presents an evident moral ; but no poet is more 
unifomly moral in his sentiments. Comeille, to whom 
the want of dramatic fable was never any great objection, 
attempted the subject of Berenice about the same time 
with far inferior success. It required what he could not 
give, the picture of two hearts struggling against a noble 
and a blameless love. 

9. It was unfortunate for Bacine that he did not more 
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frequently break through the prejudioes of the French 
^^^ theatre in fayour of classical Bubjects. A field 
"^ -waa open of ahnost boundless extent, the me- 
diteval history of Europe, and especially of France her- 
self. Ilis predecessor had been too snccessful in the Cid 
to leave it doubtfol whether an audience would approve 
such au innovation at the hands of a &voured tragedian. 
Booine however did not venture on a step which in the 
next century Voltaire turned ' so much to account, and 
which made the fortune of some inferior tragedies. But 
considering the distance of place equivalent, for the ends 
of the drama, to that of time, he founded on an event in 
the Turkish history not more than thirty years old, his 
next tragedy, that of Bajazet. The greater part indeed 
of the fable is due to his own invention. Bajazet is 
reckoned to fall below most of his other tragedies in 
beauty of style ; but the fable is well connected ; there 
is a great deal of movement, and an unintermitting in- 
terest is sustained by Bajazet and Atalide, two of the 
noblest characters that Bacine has drawn. Atalide has 
not the ingenuous simplicity of Junie, but displays a 
more dramatic flow of sentiment and not less dignity or 
tenderness of soul. The character of Boxane is conceived 
with truth and spirit ; nor is the resemblance some have 
found in it to that of Hermione greater than belongs to 
forms of the same type. Acomat, the vizir, is more a 
favourite with the IVench critics; but in such parts 
Bacine does not rise to the level of Gomeille. No poet 
is less exposed to the imputation of bombastic exaggera- 
tion ; yet in the two lines with which Acomat concludes 
the fourth act, there is at least an approach to burlesque ; 
and one can hardly say that they would have been out of 
place in Tom Thumb : — 

Monrons, moi, cher OBnin, oomme nn vizir, et toi, 
Comme le favori d'nn homine tel que moi. 

10. The next tragedy was Mithridate; and in this 

MithridAte •^^'^® ^^ "been thought to have vrrestled 
against Gomeille on his own ground, the dis- 
play of the unconquerable mind of a hero. We find in 
the part of Mithridate a great depth of thought in com- 
pressed and energetic language. But, unlike the mas- 
culine characters of ComeiUe, he is not merely senten- 
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tions. Bacine introdaces no one for the sake of the 
speeqhes be has to utter. In Mithridates he took what 
history has delivered to ns, blending with it no impro- 
bable fiction according to the manners of the East. His 
love for Monime has nothing in it extraordinary, or 
nnlike what we might expect from the king of Pontus ; 
it is a fierce, a jealons, a vindictive love ; the neces- 
sities of the French language alone, and the usages of 
the French theatre, could make it appear feeble. His 
two sons are natunOly less effective ; but tiie loveliness 
of Monime yields to no female character of Bacine. 
There is something not quite satisfactory in the strata- 
gems which Mithridates employs to draw from her a 
confession of her love for his son. They are not uncon- 
genial to the historic character, but, according to our 
chivalrous standard of heroism, seem derogatory to the 
poetical. 

11. Iphig^nie followed in 1674. In this Bacine had 
again to contend with Euripides in one of his j ^^^^^ 
most celebrated tn^edies. He had even, in the 
character of Achilles, to contend, not with Homer him- 
self, yet wilh the Homeric associations fiuniliar to every 
classical scholar. The love, in fact, of Achilles, and his 
politeness towards Clytemnestra, are not exempt from a 
tone of gallantry a little repugnant to our conception of 
his manners. Yet the AohiUes of Homer is neither inca- 
pable of love nor of courtesy, so that there is no essential 
repugnance to his character. That of Iphigenia in Euri- 
pides has been censured by Aristotle as inconsistent ; her 
extreme distress at the first prospect of death being fol- 
lowed by an unusual display of courage. Hurd has taken 
upon him the defence of the Greek tragedian, and ob- 
serves, after Brumoy, that the Iphigenia of Bacine being 
modelled rather according to the comment of Aristotle 
than the example of Euripides, is so much the worse.* 
But his apology is too sub^e, and requires too long re- 
flection, for the ordinary spectator ; and though Shak- 
speare might have managed the transition of feeling with 
some of his wonderful knowledge of human nature, it is 
certainly presented too crudely by Euripides, and much 
in the style which I have elsewhere observed to be too 

* Huid'i Commentiuy on Horaoe, voL 1. p. 115. 
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luiial with OUT old dramatists. The Iphigenia of Bacine 
is not a oharacter, like those of Shakspeare, and of him, 
perhaps, alone, which nothing less than intense medi- 
tation can develop to the reader, but one which a good 
actress might compass, and a common spectator nnder- 
stand. Bacine, like most other tragedians, wrote for the 
stage ; Shakspeare aimed at a point beyond it, and some- 
times too much lost sight of what it required. 

12. Several critics have censured the part of Eriphile. 
Yet Fontenelle, prejudiced as he was against Bacine, 
admits that it is necessary for the catastrophe, though he 
cavils, I think, against her appearance in the earlier part 
of the play, laying down a nde, by which our own trage- 
dians woidd not have chosen to be tried, and which seems 
far too rigid, that tlie necessity of the secondary charac- 
ters should be perceived from their first appearance/ The 
question for Bacine was in what manner he should manage 
the catastrophe. The fabfukus iruthj the actual sacrifice 
of Iphigenia, was so revolting to the mind, that even 
Euripides thought himself obliged to depart from it. But 
this he effected by a contrivance impossible on the French 
stage, and which would have changed Bacine's tragedy 
to a common melodrame. It appears to me that he very 
happily substituted the character of Eriphile, who, as 
Fontenelle well says, is the hind of the fable ; and whose 
impetuous and somewhat disorderly passions both fur- 
nish a contrast to tlie ideal nobleness of Iphigenia through- 
out the tragedy, and reconcile us to her own fftte at the 
close. 

13. Once more, in Phedre, did the great disciple of 
Fh&ire 'Euripides attempt to surpass his master. In 

both tragedies tiie character of Phaedra her- 
self throws into shade aU the others, but with this im- 
portant difference, that in Euripides her death occurs 
about the middle of the piece, while she continues in 
Bacine till the conclusion. The French poet has bor- 
rowed much from the Greek, more, perhaps, than in any 
former drama, but has surely heightened the interest, 
and produced a more splendid work of genius. I have 
never read the particular criticism in which Schlegel 
has endeavoured to elevate the Hippolytus above the 

/ B^exioDa lur la Po8Uqiw ; (Euttm de Fontenelle, vol. Ui. p. Uft. 
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Phedre. Many, even among French critics, have ob- 
jected to the love of Hippolytus for Aricia, by which 
Kacine has deviated from the older mythological tradi- 
tion, though not without the authority of Yirgil. But 
we are hardly tied to aU the circumstance of fable ; and 
the cold young huntsman loses nothing in the eyes of a 
modem reader by a virtuous attachment. This tragedy 
is said to be more open to verbal criticism than the Iphi* 
g^nie ; but in poeticial beauty I do not know that Eacine 
has over surpassed it. The description of the death of 
Hippolytus is, perhaps, his masterpiece. It is true 
that, according to the practice of our own stage, long 
descriptions, especially in elaborate language, are out of 
use ; but it is not, at least, for the advocates of Euripides 
to blame them. 

14. The Fh^dre was represented in 1677; and after 
this its illustrious author seemed to renounce ^^^ 
the stage. His increasing attachment to the 
Jansenists made it aknost impossible, with any consislr 
ency, to promote an amusement which they anathema- 
tised. But he was induced, after many years, in 1689, 
by Madame de Maintenon, to write Esther for the pur- 
pose of representation by the young ladies whose educa- 
tion she protected at St. Cyr. Esther, though very much 
praised for beauty of language, is admitted to possess 
little merit as a drama. Much, indeed, could not be 
expected in the circumstances. It was acted at St. Cyr ; 
Louis applauded, and it is said that the Prince de Cond^ 
wept. The greatest praise of Esther is that it encouraged 
its author to write Athalie. Once more restored ^^j^^^ 
to dramatic conceptions, his genius revived from 
deep with no loss of the vigour of yesterday. He was 
even more in Athalie than in Iphig^nie and Britannicus. 
This great work, published in 1691, with a royal prohi- 
bition to represent it on any theatre, stands by general 
consent at the head of all the tragedies of Bacine, for 
the grandeur, simplicity, and interest of the fable, for 
dramatic terror, for theatrical effect, for clear and judi- 
cious management, for bold and forcible, rather than 
subtle delineation of character, for sublime sentiment and 
imagery. It equals, if it does not, as I should incUne to 
thii&, surpass, edl the rest in the perfection of style, and 
is fjEir more free from every defect, especially from feeble 
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politeness and gallantry, which of oouise the sdbject 
could not admit. It has been said that he himself gave 
the preference to Ph^dre ; but it is more extraordinary 
that not only his enemies, of whom there were many, 
but the public itself, was for some years incapable of 
discoYcring the merit of Athalie. Boileau declared it to 
be a masterpiece, and one can only be astonished that 
any could have thought differently from Boileau. It 
doubtless gained much in general esteem when it came 
to be represented by good actors ; for no tragedy in the 
French language is more peculiarly fitted for the stage. 

15. The chorus, which he had previously introduced in 
Esther, was a very bold innovation (for the revival of 
what is forgotten must always be classed as innovation), 
and it required all the skill of Bacine to prevent its 
appearing in our eyes an impertinent excrescence. But 
though we do not, perhaps, wholly reconcile ourselves 
to some of the songs, which too much suggest, by asso- 
ciation, the Italian opera, the chorus of Athalie enhances 
the interest as well as the splendour of the tragedy. It 
was, indeed, more fall of action and scenic pomp than 
any he had written, and probably than any omer which 
up to that time had been represented in France. The 
part of Athalie predominates, but not so as to eclipse the 
rest. The high-priest Joad is drawn with a stem zeal, 
admirably dramatic,, and without which the idolatrous 
queen would have trampled down all before her during 
the conduct of the f^ble, whatever justice might have 
ensued at the last. We feel this want of an adequate 
resistance to triumphant crime in the Bodogune of Cor- 
neille. No character appears superfluous or feeble ; while 
the plot has all the simplicity of the Greek stage, it has 
all the movement and continual excitation of the modem. 

16. The female characters of Bacine are of the greatest 
gadne's beauty ; they have the ideal grace and harmony 
fsnuiie of ancient sculpture, and bear .somewhat of the 
***^**"' same analogy to those of Shakspeiure which that 
art does to painting. Andromache, Monimia, Iphigenia, 
we may add Junia, have a dignily and &rUltlessne8S 
neither unnatural nor insipid, because they are only the 
ennobling and purifying of human passions. They are 
the forms of possible excellence, not from individual 
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models, nor likely, perhaps, to delight every reader, for 
the same reason ihat more eyes are pleased by Titian 
than by EaflFaelle. But it is a very narrow criticism 
which excludes either school from our admiration, which 
disparages Bacine out of idolatry of Shakspeare. The 
latter, it is unnecessary for me to say, staiMs out of reach 
of all competition. But it is not on this account that we 
are to give up an author so admirable as Bacine. 

17. The chief faiults of Bacine may partly be ascribed 
to the influence of national taste, though ^^ t. >^ 
must confess that Comeille has better avoided compared 
them. Though love, with the former, is always Q^^me, 
tragic and connected with the heroic passions, 
never appearing singly, as in several of our own drama* 
tiste, yet it is somethnes unsuitable to the character, and 
still more frequently feeble and courtier-like in the ex- 
pression. In this he complied too much with the times ; 
but we must believe that ne did not entirely feel that he 
was wrong. Comeille had, even while Bacine was in 
his srlory, a strenuous band of supporters. Fontenelle, 
vniting m the next century, decW that time has esta- 
blished a decision in which most seem to concnr, that 
the first place is due to the elder poet, the second to the 
younger ; every one making the interval between them 
a little greater or less according to his taste. But Vol- 
taire, La Harpe, and in general, I apprehend, the later 
French critics, have given the preference to Bacine. I 
presume to join my suffrage to theirs. Bacine appears 
to me the superior tragecQan; and I must add that I 
think him next to Shi^peare among all the modems. 
The comparison with Euripides is so natural that it can 
hardly be avoided. Certainly no tragedy of the Greek 
poet is so skilful or so perfect as Athalie or Britannicus. 
The tedious scenes during which the action is stagnant, 
the impertinences of useless, often perverse morality, the 
extinc&on, by bad management, of the sympathy that 
had been raised in the earlier part of a play, the foolish 
alternation of repartees in a series of single lines, will 
never be found in Bacine. But, when we look only at 
the highest excellences of Euripides, there is, perhaps, 
a depth of pathos and an intensity of dramatic effect 
which Bacine himself has not attained. The difference 
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between the energy and sweetness of the two languages 
is so important in the comparison, that I shaU give even 
this preference with some nesitation. 

18. The style of Bacine is exquisite. Perhaps he is 
Beauty of second Only to Yiigil among aU poets. But I 
hteityie. ^^ gj^^ ^^ praisc of this in tiie words of a 

native critic. *' His expression is always so happy and 
so natural, that it seems as if no other could have been 
found ; and. eveiy word is placed in such a manner that 
we cannot fancy any other place to have suited it as welL 
The structure of his style is such that nothing could be 
displaced, nothing added, nothing retrenched ; it is one 
imalterable whole. Even his incorrectnesses are often 
but sacrifices required by good taste, nor would anything 
be more difficult than to write over again a line of Bacine. 
No one has enriched the language with a greater number 
of turns of phrase ; no one is bold with more felicity and 
discretion, or figuratiye with more grace and propriety ; 
no one has handled with more command an idiom often 
rebellious, or with more skill an instrument always diffi- 
cult ; no one has better understood that delicacy of style 
which must not be mistaken for feebleness, and is, in &ct, 
but that air of ease which conceals from the reader the 
labour of the work and the artifices of the composition ; 
or better managed the variety of cadences, the resources 
of rhythm, the association and deduction of ideas. In 
short, if we consider that his perfection in these respects 
may be opposed to that of Yirgil, and that he spoke a 
language less flexible, less poetical, and less harmonious, 
we shall readily believe that Eacine is, of all mankind, 
the one to whom nature has given the greatest talent for 
versification." * 

19. Thomas, the younger and far inferior brother of 
Thomas Kcrre Comeille, was yet by the fertility of his 
CorneiUe— pen, by the success of some of his tragedies, and 
his Ariane. ^^ ^ certain reputation which two of them have 
acquired, the next name, but at a vast interval, to Bacine. 
Yoltaire says he would have enjoyed a great reputation 
but for that of his brother — one of those pointed sayings 
which seem to convey something, but are really devoid 
of meaning. Thomas Comeille is never compared with 

B La Harpe, ^loge de Bacine* as auoted by himself in Couts de Lltttfratore, voL vL 
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his brother ; and probably bis brother has been rather 
serviceable to his name with posterity than otherwise. 
He wrote with more purity, according to the French 
critics, and it must be owned that, in his Ariane, he has 
given to love a tone more passionate and natural than 
the manly scenes of the older tragedian ever present. 
This is esteemed his best work, but it depends wholly 
on the principal character, whose tenderness and in- 
juries excite our sympathy, and from whose lips many 
lines of great beauty flow. It may be compared with 
the Berenice of Bacine, represented but a short time 
before ; there is enough of resemblance in the fables to 
provoke comparison. That of Thomas Comeille is more 
tragic, lees destitute of theatrical movement, and conse- 
quently better chosen; but such relative praise is of 
little value, where none can be given, in this respect, to 
the object of comparison. We feel that the prose romance 
is the proper sphere for the display of an a£fection, nei- 
ther untrue to nature, nor unwortiiy to move the heart, 
but wanting the majesty of the tragic muse. An effemi- 
nacy uncongenial to tragedy belongs to this play; and 
the termination, where me heroine faints away instead 
of dying, is somewhat insipid. The only other tragedy 
of the younger Comeille that can be mentioned is the 
iEarl of Essex. In this he has taken greater liberties 
with history than his critics approve ; and though love 
does not so much predominate as in Ariane, it seems to 
engross, in a style rather too romantic, both the hero 
^md his sovereign. 

20. Neither of these tragedies, perh^, deserves to be 
put on a level with the Muilius of La Fosse, to Maniim of 
which La Harpe accords the preference above ^ ^***®- 
all of the seventeenth century after those of Comeille 
and Bacine. It is just to observe, what is not denied, 
that the author has borrowed the greater part of his 
story from the Venice Preserved of Otway . The French 
critics maintain that he has far excelled his original. 
It is ]^ossible that we might hesitate to own this general 
superiority ; but several blemishes have been removed, 
and the conduct is perhaps more noble, or at least more 
fitted to the French stage. But when we take from La 
Fosse what belongs to another — characters strongly 
marked, sympathies powejfiilly contrasted, a develop- 
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meut of the plot probable and interestiug, what will 
remaiii that is purely his own? There will remain a 
vigorous tone of langos^e, a considerable power of de- 
scription, and a skiU in adapting, we may add with jus- 
tice, in sometimes improying, what he found in a foreign 
language. We must pass over some other tragedies 
which have obtained less honour in their native land, 
those of Duche, Quinault, and Campistron. 

21. MoHere is perhaps, of all French writers, the one 
„ ,- whom his country has most uniformly admired, 

and m whom her critics are most unwilling to 
acknowledge fSeknlts ; though the observations of Schlegel 
on the defects of Moliere, and especially on his large 
debts to older comedy, are not altogether without founda- 
tion. Moliere began with L'Etourdi in 1653, and his 
pieces followed rapidly till his death in 1673. About 
one half are in verse; I shall select a few without 
regard to order of time, and first one written in prose, 
L'Avare. 

22. Plautus first exposed upon the stage the wretched- 
L'Avare ^^^ ^^ avaricc, the punishment of a selfish love 

of gold, not only in the life of pain it has cost 
to acquire it, but in the terrors that it brings, in the 
disordered state of mind, which is haunted, as by some 
mysterious guilt, by the consciousness of secret wealth. 
The character of Euclio in the Aulularia is dramatic, 
and, as far as we know, original; the moral effect re- 
quires perhaps some touches beyond absolute probability, 
but it must be confessed that a few passages are over- 
charged. Moliere borrowed L'Avare from this comedy ; 
and I am not at present aware that the subject, though 
so well adapted for the stage, had been chosen by any 
intermediate dramatist. He is indebted not merely for 
the scheme of his play, but for many strokes of humour, 
to Plantus. But this takes off little from the merit of 
this excellent comedy. The plot is expanded without 
incongruous or improbable circumstances ; new charac- 
ters are well combined with that of Harpagon, and his 
own is at once more diverting and less extravagant than 
that of Euclio. The penuriousness of the latter, though 
by no means without example, leaves no room for any 
other object than the concealed treasure, in which his 
thoughts are concentred. But Moliere had conceived a 
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more complicated action. Harpagon does not absolutely 
Btarve the rats; he possesses horses, though he feediB 
them ill; he has servants, though he grudges them 
clothes ; he even contemplates a marriage supper at his 
own expense, though he intends to have a bad one. He 
has evidently been compelled to make some sacrifices to 
the usages of mankind, and is at once a more common 
and a more theatrical character than Euclio. In other 
respects they are much alike : their avarice has reached 
that point where it is without pride ; the dread of losing 
their wealth has overpowered the desire of being thought 
to possess it ; and though this is a more natural incident 
in the manners of Greece than in those of France, yet 
the concealment of treasure, even in the time of Moli^re, 
•was sufficiently frequent for dramatic probability. A 
general tone of selfishness, the usual source and necessary 
consequence of avarice, conspires with the latter quality 
to render Harpagon odious ; and there wants but a little 
more poetical justice in the conclusion, which leaves the 
casket in his possession. 

23. Hurd has censured Moliere without much justice. 
**ror the picture of the avaricious man, Plautus and 
Moliere have presented us with a fantastic, unpleasing 
draught of the passion of avarice." It may be answered 
to this, that Harpagon's character is, as has been said 
above, not so mere a delineation of the passion as that 
of Euclio. But as a more general vindication of Mo- 
H^re, it should be kept in mind, that every exhibition of 
a predominant passion within the compass of the five 
acts of a play must be coloured beyond the truth of 
nature, or it will not have time to produce its effect. 
This is one great advantage that romance possesses over 
the drama. 

24. L'Ecole des Femmes is among the most diverting 
comedies of Moliere. Yet it has in a remark- L'Ecoie 
able degree what seems inartificial to our own ^^ Femmes. 
taste, and contravenes a good general precept of Horace ; 
the action passes almost wholly in recital. But this is 
so well connected with the development of the plot and 
characters, and produces such amusing scenes, that no 
spectator, at least on the French theatre, would be sen- 
sible of any languor. Amolphe is an excellent modifica- 
tion of the type wliich Moliire loved to reproduce ; tlie 
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selfish and morose oynio whose pretended haii^ of the 
vices of the world springs from an absorbing regard to 
his own gratification. He has made him as malignant as 
censorious ; he delights in tales of scandal ; he is pleased 
that Horace should be successful in gallanlry, because it 
degrades others. The half-witted and ill-bred child, of 
whom he becomes the dupe, as well as the two idiot 
servants, are delineated with equal yivacitj. In this 
comedy we find the spirited versification, fall of grace 
and humour, in which no one has rivalled Moliere, and 
which has never been attempted on the English stage. 
It was probably its merit which raised a host of petty 
detractoi-s, on whom the author revenged himself in his 
admirable piece of satire. La Critique de TEcole des 
Femmes. The affected pedantry of the Hdtel Eam- 
bouillet seems to be ridiculed in this retaliation ; nothing 
in fSact could be more unlike than the style of Moliere to 
their own. 

25. He gave another proof of contempt for the false 

Le Misan- taste of some Parisian circles in the Misanthrope; 

^rope, though the criticism of Alceste on the wretched 
sonnet forms but a subordinate portion of that famous 
comedy. It is generally placed next to Tartuffe among 
the works of Moliere. Alceste is £^in the cynic, but 
more honourable and less openly selfish, and with more 
of a real disdain of vice in his misanthropy. Rousseaxi, 
npon this account, and many others after him, have 
treated the play as a vindication of insincerity against 
truth, and as making virtue itself ridiculous on flie stage. 
This charge however seems uncandid ; neither the rude- 
ness of Alceste, nor the misanthropy fix)m which it 
springs, are to be called virtues ; and we may observe 
that he displays no positively good quality beyond sin- 
cerity, unless his nngrounded and improbable love for a 
coquette is to pass for such. It is true that the polite- 
ness of Philinthe, with whom the Misanthrope is con- 
trasted, borders a little too closely upon flattery ; bnt no 
oblique end is in his view ; he flatters to give pleasure ; 
and if we do not much esteem his character, we are not 
solicitous for his punishment. The dialogue of ihe 
Misanthrope is uniformly of the highest style ; the female, 
and indeed all the characters, are excellently conceived 
and sustained : if this comedy fedls of anyming at pre- 
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86nt, it is tbrougli the difierenoe of manners, and, per- 
liaps, in representation, through the want of animated 
action on the stage. 

26. In Les Femmes Savantes, there is a more evident 
personality in the characters, and a more mali- los Femmea 
oions exposure of absurdity, than in the Misan- savantea. 
ibrope; but the ridicule, fiEdling on a less numerous 
class, is not so well calculated to be appreciated by pos* 
terity. It is, however, both in reading and representa- 
tion, a more amusing comedy : in no one instance has 
Moli^re delineated such variety of manners, or displayed 
so much of his inimitable gaiety and power of fascinating 
the audience with very litde plot, by the mere exhibition 
of human follies. The satire falls deservedly on pre- 
tenders to taste and literature, for whom Moli^re always 
testifies a bitterness of scorn in which we perceive some 
resentment of their criticisms. The shorter piece, en- 
titled Les Pr^ieuses Bidicules, is another shaft directed 
at the literary ladies of Paris. They had provoked a 
dangerous enemy; but the good taste of the next age 
might be ascribed in great measure to his unmerciful 
exposure of affectation and pedantry. 

27. It was not easy, so late as the age of Moliere, for 
the dramatist to find any untrodden field in the r|,f„.^Qg>e 
foUies and vices of mankind. But one had been 
reserved for him in Tartuffe — ^religious hypocrisy. We 
should have expected the original draft of such a cha- 
racter on the English stage ; nor had our old writers 
been forgetful of their inveterate enemies, the Puritans, 
who gave such full scope for their satire. But choosing 
rather ihe easy path of ridicule, they fell upon the starch 
dresses and quaint language of the fanatical party ; and 
where they exhibited these in conjunction with hypo- 
crisy, made the latter more ludicrous than hateful. The 
liuke of Massinger is deeply and villanously dissembling, 
but does not wear so conspicuous a garb of religious 
sanctity as Tartuffe. The comedy of Moliere is not 
only original in this character, but is a new creation in 
dramatic poetry. It has been doubted by some critics, 
^whether the depth of guilt that it exhibits, the serious 
hatred that it inspires, are not beyond the strict pro- 
vince of comedy. But this seems rather a technical 
caviL If subjects such as the Tartuffe are not fit for 

VOL. IV, T 
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comedy, ihey are at least fit for diamatio representatioiiy 
and some new phrase must be inTented to describe their 
class. 

28. A different kind of objection is still sometimes 
made to this play, that it brings religion itself into bus-. 
picion. And this would no doubt have been the case, if 
the contemporaries of Moli^re in England had dealt with 
the subject. But the boundaries between the reality and 
its &lse appearances are so well guarded in this comedy, 
that no reasonable ground of exception can be thought 
to remain. No better advice can be given to those who 
take imibrage at the Tartuffe than to read it again. For 
there may be good reason to suspect that they are them- 
selves among those for whose benefit it was intended; 
the Tartuffes, happily, may be comparatively few, but 
while the Orgon» and Pemelles are numerous, they will 
not want their harvest. MoK^re did not invent the pro- 
totypes of his hypocrite ; they were abundant at Pans in 
his time. 

29. The interest of this play continually increases, 
and the fifth act is almost crowded by a rapidity of 
events, not so usual on the French stage as our own» 
Tartuffe himself iff a masterpiece of skUl. Perhaps in 
the cavils of La Bruy^ there may be some justice ; but 
the essayist has foi^tten that no character can be ren- 
dered entirely effective to an audience without a little 
eza^eration of its attributes. Nothing can be more 
happily conceived than the credulity of the honest 
Orgon, and his more doting mother ; it is that which 
we sometimes witness, incurable except by the evidence 
of the senses, and fighting every inch of ground against 
that. In such a subject there was not much oppor- 
tunity for the comic talent of Moli^re; yet in some 
weU-knownpassages, he has enlivened it as fax as was 
possible. The Tartuffe will generally be esteemed the 
greatest effort of this author's genius ; the Misanthrope, 
the Femmes Savantes, and the Ecole des Femmes will 
follow in various order, according to our tastes. These 
are by fstr the best of his comedies in verse. Among 
those in prose we may give the first place to L'Avare, 
and the next either to Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, or to 
George Dandin. 

80. These two plays have the same objects of mora) 
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satire ; on one hand the absurd vanity of plebeians in 
seeking the alliance or acquaintance of the no- Boorgeoig 
bility ; on the other, the pride and meanness ^^* 
of the nobility themselves. They are both George' 
abundantly diverting; but the sallies of hu- ^^^<^^ 
mour are, I think, more frequent in the first three acts 
of the former. The last two acts are improbable and 
less amusing. The shorter pieces of Moli^re border very 
much upon farce ; he permits himself more vulgarity of 
character, more grossness in langut^e and incident, but 
bis farces are seldom absurd, and never dull. 

31. The French have claimed for Moli^re, and few 
perhaps have disputed the pretension, a supe- character of 
riority over all earlier and later writers of ^^^^ 
comedy. He certainly leaves Plautus, the original 
model of the school to which he belonged, at a vast 
distance. The grace and gentlemanly elegance of Te- 
jrence he has not equalled ; but in the more appropriate 
merits of comedy, just and forcible delineation of cha^ 
racter, skilful contrivance of circumstances, and humo- 
rous dialogue, we must award him the prize. The 
Italian and Spanish dramatists are quite unworthy to be 
named in comparison ; and if the French theatre has, 
in later times, as is certainly the case, produced some 
excellent comedies, we have, I believe, no reason to 
oontpadict the sufErage of the nation itself, that they 
owe almost as much to what they have caught from this 
great model, as to the natural genius of their authors. 
But it is not for xus to abandon the rights of Shakspeare. 
In all things most essential to comedy, we cannot ac- 
knowledge his inferiority to Moli^re. He had &r more 
invention of characters, with an equal vivacity and force 
in their delineation. His humour was at least as abund- 
ant and natural, his wit incomparably more brilliant ; in 
fact, Moli^re hardly exhibits this quality at all.^ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, almost the only pure comedy 
of Shakspeare, is surely not disadvantageoudy compared 
with George Dandin or Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, or 
even vdth L'Ecole des Femmes For the Tartuffe or the 
Misanthrope it is vain to seek a proper coimterpart in 

h [A French eritic upon the first edi- that 1 should deny the Utter quality to 
tion of ttus work has supposed toit to be Moli^re, especially after the eulogies I 
tbe same as tiprit, and is justly astonished have been passing on him.— 1842.] 
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Bhakfflpeare ; they belong to a different state of manners. 
But tne powers of MoK^re are directed with greater 
skill to their object ; none of his energy is wasted ; the 
spectator is not interrupted by the serious scenes ol 
tragi-comedy, nor his attention drawn aside by poetical 
episodes. Of Shakspeare we may justly say that he had 
the greater genius, but perhaps of Moli^re, that he has 
written the best comedies. We cannot at least put any 
third dramatist in competition with him. Fletcher and 
Jonson, Wycherley and Congreve, Farquhar and Sheri- 
dan, with great excellences of their own, Ibll short of his 
merit as well as of his fame. Yet in humorous conception, 
our admirable play, the Provoked Husband, the best 
parts of which are due to Yanbrugh, seems to be equal 
to anything he has left. His spirited and easy versifica- 
tion stands of course untouched by any English rivalry ; 
we may have been wise in rejecting verse from our 
stage, but we have certainly given the French a right to 
claim all the honour that belongs to it. 

32. Bacine once only attempted comedy. His wit was 
Les^piai- q^ck and sarcastic, and in epigram he did not 
d«unof spare his enemies. In his Flaideurs there is 
^*'*°*' more of humour and stage-effect than of wit. 

The ridicule falls happily on the pedantry of lawyers 
and the folly of suitors ; but the technical language is 
lost in great measure upon the audience. This comedy, 
if it be not rather a farce, is taken from The Wajsps of 
Aristophanes; and that Babelais of antiquity supplied 
an extravagance very improbably introduced into the 
third act of Les Flaideurs, the trial of the dog. Far 
from improving the humour, which had been amusingly 
kept up during the first two acts, this degenerates into 
absurdity. 

33. Begnard is always placed next to Moli^re among 
Regnard— the comic Writers of France in this, and perhaps 
Le Joueur. jj^ ^j^j ^g^^ t^q plays, iudecd, which entitle 

him to such a rank are but few. Of these the best is 
acknowledged to be Le Joueur. Begnard, taught by his 
own experience, has here admirably delineated the cha- 
racter of an inveterate gamester ; without parade of mo- 
rality, few comedies are more usefully moral. We have 
not the struggling virtues of a Charles Surface, which 
the dramatist may feign that he may reward at the fifth 
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act ; Begnard has better painted the selfisli ungratefal 
being, who, though not incapable of love, pawns his 
mistress's picture, the instant after she has given it to 
him, that he may return to the dice-box. Her just 
abandonment, and his own disgrace, terminate the comedy 
-with a moral dignity which the stage does not always 
maintain, and which in the first acts the spectator does 
not expect. The other characters seem to me various, 
spirited, and humorous ; the valet of Yal^re the game- 
ster is one of the best of that numerous class, to whom 
comedy has owed so much ; but the pretended marquis, 
though diverting, talks too much like a genuine coxcomb 
of the world. Moli^re did this better in Les Frecieuses 
Kidicules. Begnard is in this play full of those gay 
sallies which cannot be read without laughter ; the inci- 
dents foUow rapidly ; there is more movement than in 
some of the best of Moliere*s comedies, and the speeches 
are not so prolix. 

34. Next to Le Joueur among Hegnard's comedies it 
has been usual to place Le Ldgataire, not by his other 
any means inferior to the first in humour and p^^^ 
vivacity, but with less force of character, and more of 
the common tricks of the stage. The moral, instead of 
being excellent, is of the worst kind, being the success 
and dramatic reward of a gross fraud, the forgery of a 
will by the hero of the piece and his servant. This ser- 
vant is however a very comical rogue, and we should 
not perhaps wish to see him sent to the galleys. A 
similar censure might be passed on the comedy of Beg- 
nard which stands third in reputation, Les Menechmes. 
The subject, as explained by the title, is old — twin- 
brothers, whose undistinguishable features are the source 
of endless confusion ; but what neither Plautus nor Shak- 
speare have thought of, one avails himself of the likeness 
to receive a large sum of money due to the other, and is 
thought very generous at the close of the play when he 
restores a moiety. Of the plays foimded on this divert- 
ing exaggeration, Begnard's is perhaps the best ; he has 
more variety of incident than Plautus ; and by leaving 
out the second pair of twins, the Dromio servants, who 
render the Comedy of Errors almost too inextricably 
confused for the spectator or reader, as weU as by making 
one of the brothers aware of the mistake, and a party in 
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the deception, he has giTen an unity of plot instead of a 
aeries of inooheTent blunders. 

85. The M^e Coquette of Qtunanlt appears a comedy 
Qoinauit of great merit. Without the fine traits of nature 
^•'""•**^'' which we find in those of Moli^re, without the 
sallies of humour which enliven those of Begnard, with 
a versification perhaps not very forcible, it pleases ns by 
a &ble at once novel, as fe^ as I know, and natural, by 
the interesting (diaraoters of the lovers, by the decency 
and tone of good company, which are never lost in the 
manners, the incidents, or the language. Boursault, 
whose tragedies are little esteemed, displayed some ori- 
ginality in Le Meroure Galant. The idea is one which 
has not unfrequently been imitated on the English as 
well as French stage, but it is rather adapted to the 
shorter drama than to a regular comedy of five acts. 
The Mercure Galant was a feunous magazine of light 
periodical amusement, such as was then new in France, 
which had a great sale, and is described in a few lines 
by one of the characters in this piece.' Boursault places 
his hero, by the editor's consent, as a temporary substi- 
tute in the office of this publication, and brings, in a 
series of detached scenes, a variety of applicants for his 
notice. A comedy of this kind is like a compound 
animal ; a few chief characters must give unity to the 
whole, but the effect is produced by the successive per- 
sonages who pass over the stage, display their humour 
in a single scene, and disappear. Boursault has been in 
some instances successful ; but such pieces generally owe 
too much to tefnporary sources of amusement. 

36. Dancourt, as Voltaire has said, holds the same rank 

Danoourt. ^^^^^"^^^7 ^ Moli^re in farce, that Begnard does 

in the higher comedy. He came a Httle after 

the former, and when the prejudice that had been created 

against comedies in prose by the great success of the 

other kind had begun to subside. The Chevalier a la 

I Le Mercure est une bonne cbose ; The Henmre Galant was estabUdied 

Ou 7 trouTe de tout, fable, histoire, vers, in 191% by one Yia6: it was intended to 

pros^ glj ^^ same place as a critical leooxd 

Sl^^combaia. proofs. m«rt. mariage, ,, ^^^^ ^J^,^^ ^^ ^ ^^ 

Nouvellefl de province, et ooiiTeUes de »^ ^l®* S9avans did in leaning and ed- 

oooF— ence. 

Jamais livre k mon gr^ ne ftit plm 

n^ceisaiie. Act L scene 3. 
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Mode is the only play of Dancourt that I know ; it is 
much above farce, and if length be a difitinctive cii- 
terion^ it exceeds most comedies. This would be very 
slight praise, if we could not add that the reader does 
not find it one page too long, that the ridicule is poignant 
and happy, the incidents weU contrived, the comic situa- 
tions amusing, the characters clearly marked. La Harpe, 
who treats Dancourt with a sort of contempt, does not 
so much as mention this play. It is a satire on the 
pretensions of a class then rising, the rich financiers, 
which long supplied materials, through dramatic carica- 
ture, to public malignity, and the envy of a less opulent 
aristocracy. 

87. The life of Brueys is rather singular. Bom of a 
noble Huguenot family, he was early devoted ^^ ^ 
to Protestant theology, and even presumed to 
enter the lists against Bossuet. But that champion of 
the faith was like one of those knights in romance, who 
first unhorse their rash antagonists, and then make 
them work as slaves. Brueys was soon converted, and 
betook himself to write against his former errors. He 
afterwards became an ecclesiastic. Thus far there is 
nothing much out of the common course in his histoiy. 
But grown weary of living alone, and having some 
natural turn to comedy, he began^ rather late, to write 
for the stage, with the assistance, or perhaps only under 
the name, of a certain Palaprat. The plays of Brueys 
had some success ; but he was not in a position to deli- 
neate recent manners, and in the only comedy with 
which I am acquainted, Le Muet, he has borrowed the 
leading part of his story from Terence. The language 
seems deficient in vivacity, which, when there is no 
great naturalness or originality of character, cannot be 
dispensed with. 

38. The French opera, after some ineffectual attempts 
by Mazarin to naturalise an Italian company, opems of 
was successfully established by LuUi in 1672. Q^°*"it- 
It is the prerogative of music in the melo-drame to render 
poetry its dependent ally; but the airs of Lulli have 
been forgotten and the verses of his coadjutor Quinault 
remain. He is not only the earliest, but by general 
consent the unrivalled poet of French music. Boileau 
indeed treated him with undeserved scorn, but probably 
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through dislike of the tone he was obliged to preserve, 
which in the eyes of so stem a judge, and one so insen- 
sible to love, appeared languid and effeminate. Quinault 
nevertheless was not incapable of vigorous and impres- 
sive poetry ; a lyrio grandeur distinguishes some of his 
songs; he seems to possess great felicity of adorning 
every subject with appropriate imagery and sentiment ; 
his versification has a smoothness and charm of melody 
which has made some say that the lines were already 
music before they came to the composer's hands; hiis 
fables, whether taken from mythology or modem ro- 
mance, display invention and skill. Voltaire, La Harpe, 
Schlegel, and the author of the life of Quinault in the 
Biographie Universelle, but most of all, the testimony 
of the public, have compensated for the severity of Boi- 
leau. The Armide is Quinault's latest and also his finest 
opera. 



Sect. II. — On the English Dbama. 

Stete of tbe Stags after the BestoMtlon— Tragedies of Dryden, Otway, Scmtlieni— 

Comedies of Gongreve and others. 

39. The troubles of twenty years, and, much more, the 
Revival of fanatical antipathy to stage-plays which the pre- 
the EngUsh dominant party affected, silenced the muse of 
** * the buskin, and broke the continuity of those 
works of the older dramatists, which had given a tone 
to public sentiment as to the drama from the middle of 
Elizabeth's reign. Davenant had, by a sort of con- 
nivance, opened a small house for the representation of 
pla3rs, though not avowedly so called, near the Charter 
House in 1656. He obtained a patent after the Bestora- 
tion. By this time another generation had arisen, and 
the scale of taste was to be adjusted anew. The fondness 
for the theatre revived with increased avidity; more 
splendid decoration, actors probably, especially Betterton, 
of greater powers, and above all, the attraction of female 
performers, who had never been admitted on the older 
stage, conspired with the keen appetite that long restraint 
produced, and with the general gaiety, or rather disso- 
luteness, of manners. Yet the multitude of places for 
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sach anmsement was not as great as under the first 
Stuarts. Two houses only were opened under royaJ 
patents, granting them an exclusive privilege, one by 
what was called the King's Company, in Drury Lane, 
another by the Duke of York's Company, in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. Betterton, who was called the English 
Boscius, till Garrick claimed that title, was sent to Paris 
by Charles II., that, taking a view of the French stage, 
he might better judge of what would contribute to the 
improvement of our own. It has been said, and pro- 
bably with truth, that he introduced moveable scenes, 
instead of the fixed tapestry that had been hung across 
the stage ; but this improvement he could not have bor- 
rowed from France. The king not only countenanced 
the theatre by his patronage, but by so much personal 
notice of the chief actors, and so much interest in all the 
affairs of the theatre, as elevated their condition. 

40. An actor of great talents is the best friend of the 
great dramatists ; his own genius demands theirs change of 
for its support and display ; and a fine performer p«i>uc 
would as soon waste the powers of his hand on 

feeble music, as a man like Betterton or Garrick repre- 
sent what is insipid or in bad taste. We know that the 
former, and some of his contemporaries, were cele- 
brated in the great parts of our early stage, in those of 
Shakspeare and Fletcher. But the change of public 
taste is sometimes irresistible by those who, as, in 
Johnson's antithesis, they " live to please, must please 
to live." Neither tragedy nor comedy was maintained 
at its proper level ; and as the world is apt to demand 
novelty on the stage, the general tone of dramatic repre- 
sentation in this period, whatever credit it may have 
done to the performers, reflects little, in comparison with 
our golden age, upon those who wrote for them. 

41. It is observed by Scott, that the French theatre, 
which was now thought to be in perfection, j^^^ 
guided the criticism of Charles's court, and 
afiforded the pattern of those tragedies which continued 
in fiishion for twenty years after the Eestoration, and 
which were called rhyming or heroic plays. Though 
there is a general justice in this remark, I am not aware 
that the inflated tone of these plays is imitated from any 
French tragedy ; certainly there was a nobler model in 
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the best works of Comeille. But Scott is more right in 
deriTing the unnatural and pedantic dialogue which pre- 
vailed through these performances from the romances of 
Scudery and OalprenMe. These were, about the era of 
the Bestoration, almost as popular among our indolent 
gentry as in France ; and it was to be expected that a 
style would gain ground in tragedy, which is not so 
widely removed from what tragedy requires, but that an 
ordinary audience would fail to perceive the difference. 
There is but a narrow line between the sublime and the 
tumid ; the man of business or of pleasure who frequents 
the theatre must have accustomed himself to make such 
large allowances, to put himself into a state of mind so 
totally different from his every-day habits, that a little 
extraordinary deviation from nature, far from shocking 
him, will rather show like a further advance towards 
excellence. Hotspur and Almanzor, Bichard aud Au- 
rungzebe, seem to him cast in the same mould ; beings 
who can never occur in the common walks of life, but 
whom the tragedian has, by a tacit convention with the 
audience, acquired a right of feigning like his ghosts 
and witches. 

42. The first tragedies of Diyden were what was called 
Heroic hcroio, and written in rhyme ; an innovation 
tragedies of which, of courso, must be ascribed to the in- 
Dryden. fltieucc of the French theatre. They have occa- 
sionally much vigour of sentiment and much beautifrd 
poetry, with a versification sweet even to lusciousness. 
The Conquest of Grenada is, on account of its extra- 
vagance, the most celebrated of these plays ; but it is 
inferior to the Indian Emperor, from which it would be 
easy to select passages of perfect elegance. It is sin- 
gular that although the rhythm of dramatic verse is 
commonly permitted to be ttie most lax of any, Diyden 
has in this play availed himself of none of his wonted 
privileges. He regularly closes the sense with the 
couplet, and falls into a smoothness of cadence which, 
though exquisitely mellifluous, is perhaps too uniform. 
In the Conquest of Grenada the versification is rather 
more broken. 

43. Dryden may probably have been fond of this 
His later spccics of tragedy, on account of his own facility 
tragedies, jj^ rhyming, and his habit of condensing his 
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801186. Khyme, indeed, con only be rejected in our 
language from the tragic scene, because blank verse 
affords wider scope for the emotions it ought to eiLcite ; 
but for the tumid rhapsodies which the personages of his 
heroic plays utter, there can be no excuse. He adhered 
to this tone, however, till the change in public taste, 
and especially the ridicule thrown on his own plays 
by the Rehearsal, drove him to adopt a very diflferent, 
though not altogether faultless, style of trs^edy. His 
principal works of this latter class are All for Love, in 
1678, the Spanish Friar, commonly referred to 1682, 
and Don Sebastian, in 1690. Upon these the dramatic 
fame of Diyden is built ; while the rants of Almanzor 
and Maximin are never mentioned but in ridicule. The 
chief excellence of the first tragedy appears to consist 
in the beauty of the language, that of the second in the 
interest of the story, and that of the third in the highly 
finished character of Dorax. Dorax is the best of Dry- 
den's tragic characters, and perhaps the only one in 
which he has applied his great knowledge of the human 
mind to actual delineation. It is highly dramatic, be- 
cause formed of those complex passions which may 
readily lead either to virtue or to vice, and which the 
poet can manage so as to surprise the spectator without 
transgressing consistency. The Zanga of Young, a part 
of some theatrical effect, has been compounded of this 
character, and of that of lago. But Don Sebastian DonSebaa- 
is as imperfect as all plays must be in which a ***"• 
single personage is thniwn forward in too stroi^ relief 
for the rest. The language is full of that rant which 
characterised Dryden's earlier tragedies, and to which a 
natural predilection seems, affcer some interval, to have 
brought him back. Sebastian himself may seem to have 
been intended as a contrast to Muley Moloch ; but if the 
author had any rule to distinguish the blustering of the 
hero from that of the tyrant, he has not left the use of it 
in his reader's hands. The plot of this tragedy is ill 
conducted, especially in the fifth act. Perhaps the deli- 
cacy of the present age may have been too fastidious in 
excluding altogether from the drama this class of fables ; 
because they may often excite great interest, give scope 
to impassioned poetry, and are admirably calculated for 
the ayayy^piaiQi or discovery, which is so much dwelt 
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upon by ihe critiGS ; nor can the story of (Edipus, wluch 
has* furnished one of the finest and most artful tragedies 
ever written, be well thought an improper subject even 
for representation. But they require, of all others, to be 
dexterously managed ; they may make the main distress 
of a tragedy, but not an episode in it. Our feelings 
revolt at seeing, as in Don Sebastian, an incestuous pas- 
sion brought forward as the make-weight of a plot, to eke 
out a fifth act, and to dispose of those characters whose 
fortune the main story has not quite wound up. 

44. The Spanish Friar has been praised for what John- 
Spaniflh son calls the *' happy coincidence and coalition 
"^' ' of the two plots." It is difficult to understand 
what can be meant by a compliment which seems either 
ironical or ignorant. Nothing can be more remote from 
the truth. The artifice of combining two distinct stories 
on the stage is, we may suppose, either to interweave the 
incidents of one into those of the other, or at least so to 
connect some characters with each intrigue, as to make 
the spectator £ancy them less distinct than they are. 
Thus in the Merchant of Venice, the courtship of Bas- 
sanio and Portia is happily connected with the main plot 
of Antonio and Shylock by two circumstances : it is to 
set Bassanio forward in his suit that the &tal bond is 
first given ; and it is by Portia's address that its for- 
feiture is explained away. The same play affords an 
instance of another kind of underplot, that of Lorenzo 
and Jessica, which is more episodical, and might perhaps 
be removed without any material loss to the fable; 
though even this serves to account for, we do not say to 
palliate, the vindictive exasperation of the Jew. But to 
which of these do the comic scenes in the Spanish Friar 
bear most resemblance ? Certainly to the latter. They 
consist entirely of an intrigue wluch Lorenzo, a young 
officer, carries on with a rich usurer's wife ; but there is 
not, even by accident, any relation between his adven- 
tures and the love and murder which go forward in the 
palace. The Spanish Friar, so far as it is a comedy, is 
reckoned the best performance of Dryden in that line. 
Father Dominic is very amusing, and has been copied 
very freely by succeeding dramatists, especially in the 
Duenna. But Dryden haa no great abundance of wit in 
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this or any of bis comedies. His jests are practical, and 
he seems to have written more for the eye than the ear. 
It may be noted as a proof of this, that his stage direc- 
tions are nnnsnally full. In point of diction, the Spanish 
Friar in its tragic scenes, and All for Love, are certainly 
the best plays of Dryden. They are the least infected 
with his great &ult, bombast, and should perhaps be 
read over and over by those who would learn the true 
tone of English tragedy. In dignity, in animation, in 
striking images and figures, there are few or none that 
excel them ; the power indeed of impressing sympathy, 
or commanding tears, was seldom placed by nature within 
the reach of Dryden. 

45. The Orphan of Otway, and his Venice Preserved, 
will generally be reckoned the best tragedies q. ^ 
of this period. They have both a deep pathos, ^*^' 
springing from the intense and unmerited distress of 
women.; both, especially the latter, have a dramatic 
eloquence, rapid and flowing, with less of turgid extra- 
vagance than we find in Otway's contemporaries, and 
sometimes with very graceful poetry. The story of the 
Orphan is domestic, and borrowed, as I believe, from 
some French novel, though I do not at present re- 
member where I have read it ; it was once popular on 
the stage, and gave scope for good acting, but is un- 
pleasing to the delicacy of our own age. Venice Pre- 
served is more frequently represented than any tragedy 
after those of Shakspeare ; the plot is highly dramatic 
in conception and conduct ; even what seems, when we 
read it, a defect, the shifting of our wishes, or perhaps 
rather of our ill wishes, between two p«trties, the senate 
and the conspirators, who are redeemed by no virtue, 
does not, as is shown by experience, interfere with the 
spectator's interest. Pierre indeed is one of those 
villains for whom it is easy to excite the sympathy of 
the half-principled and the inconsiderate. But the 
great attraction is in the character of Belvidera ; and 
when that part is represented by such as we remember 
to have seen, no tragedy is honoured by such a tribute, 
not of tears alone, but of more agony than many would 
seek to endure. The versification of Otway, like that of 
most in this period, runs almost to an excess into the 
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line of eleyen syllables, sometimes also into the sdrucctoh 
form, or twelve syllables with a dactylic close. These 
give a considerable animation to tragic verse. 

46. Southern's Fatal Disooveiy, latterly represented 
Southern. ^^^^^ "^^ name of Isabella, is almost as fami- 
liar to the lovers of our theatre as Venice 

Preserved itself; and for the same reason, that when- 
ever an actress of great tragic powers arises, the part of 
Isabella is as fitted to exhibit tiiem as that of Belvidera. 
The choice and conduct of the story are, however, 
Southern's chief merits ; for there is little vigour in the 
language, though it is natural, and free from the usual 
faults of his age. A similar character may be given to 
his other tragedy, Oroonoko ; in which SouUiem deserves 
the praise of having, first of any English writer, de- 
nounced the trafQc in slaves, and the cruelties of their 
West Indian bondage. The moral feeling is high in 
this tragedy, and it has sometimes been acted with a 
certain success; but the execution is not that of a 
j^^ superior dramatist. Of Lee nothing need be 
said, but that he is, in spite of his proverbial 
extravagance, a man of poetical mind and some dramatic 
skill. But he has violated historic truth in Theodosius 
without gaining much by invention. The Mourning 

- Bride of Conffreve is written in prolix declama- 

°^^ tion, with no power over tiie pisions. John- 
son is well known to have praised a few lines in this 
tragedy as among the finest descriptions in the lan- 
guage ; while others, by a sort of contrariety, have 
spoken of them a^ worth nothing. Truth is in lis usual 
middle path ; many better passages may be found, but 
they are well written and impressive.^ 

47. In the early English comedy, we find a large in- 
Comediesof termixture of obscenity in the lower characters, 
Cha8.iL'8 nor always confined to them, with no in&e 
^^' quent scenes of licentious incident and lan- 
guage. But these are invariably so brought forward as 
to manifest the dramatist's scorn of vice, and to excite 
no other sentiment in a spectator of even an ordinary 
degree of moral purity. In the plays that appeared 
after the Bestoration, and that from the beginning. ^ 

k Mourning Bride, act ii scene 3 ; Johnson's life of Congreve. 
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different tone was assiuned. Vice was in her full career 
on the stage, unchecked by reproof, unshamed by con- 
trast, and for the most part unpunished by mortification 
at the close. Nor are these less coarse in expression, or 
less impudent in their delineation of low debauchciy, 
than tliose of the preceding period. It may be observed, 
on the contrary, that they rarely exhibit the manners 
of truly polished life, according to any notions we can 
frame of them, and are, in this respect, much below 
those of Fletcher, Massinger, and Shirley. It might not 
be easy perhaps to find a scene in any comedy of 
Charles II.'s reign where one character has the behaviour 
of a gentleman, in the sense which we attach to the 
word. Yet the authors of these were themselves in the 
world, and sometimes men of family and considerable 
station. The cause must be foifiid in the state of society 
itself, debased as well as corrupted, partly by the ex- 
ample of the court, partly by the practice of living in 
taverns, which became much more inveterate after the 
Bestoration than before. The contrast vnth the man- 
ners of Paris, as far as the stage is their mirror, does 
not tell to our advantage. These plays, as it may be 
expected, do not aim at the higher glories of comic 
writing ; they display no knowledge of nature, nor often 
rise to any other conception of character than is gained 
by a caricature of some known class, or perhaps of some 
remarkable individual. Nor do they in genend deserve 
much credit as comedies of intrigue ; the plot is seldom 
invented vnth much care for its development; and if 
scenes follow one another in a series of diverthig inci- 
dents, if the entanglements are such as produce laughter, 
above all, if the personages keep up a well-sustained 
battle of repartee, the purpose is sufficiently answered. 
It is in this that they often excel ; some of them have 
considerable humour in the representation of character, 
though this may not be very original, and a good deal of 
wit in their disdogue. 

48. Wycherley is remembered for two comedies, the 
Plain Dealer, and the Country Wife, the latter ^ ^^^^^^ 
represented with some change, in modem 
times, uuder the name of the Country Girl. The former 
has been frequently said to be taken from the Misan- 
thrope of Moliere; but this, like mcuiy current asser-^ 
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tions, seems to liave little if any foundation. Manly, 
the Plain Dealer, is, like Alceste, a speaker of truth ; 
but the idea is at least one which it was easy to con- 
ceive without plagiarism, and there is not the slightest 
resemblance in any circumstance or scene of the two 
comedies. We cannot say the same of the Country 
Wife; it was evidently suggested by L*Ecole des 
Femmes ; the character of Amolphe has been copied ; 
but even here the whole conduct of the piece of Wy- 
cherley is his own. It is more artificial than that of 
Moli^re, wherein too much passes in description; the 
part of Agnes is rendered still more poignant; and 
among the comedies of Charles's reign, I am not sure 
that it is surpassed by any. 

49. Shadwell and Etherege, and the famous Afra 
Behn, have endeavourect to make the stage as grossly 
immoral as their talents permitted ; but the two former, 
especially Shadwell, are not destitute of humour. At 

the death of Charles it had reached the lowest 
menrafter point; after the Eevolution, it became not 
J^«^vo- much more a school of virtue, but rather a 

better one of polished manners than before; 
and certainly drew to its service some men of comio 
genius whose names are now not only very i^imiliar to 
our ears, as the boasts of our theatre, but whose works 
have not all ceased to enliven its walls. 

50. Congreve, by the Old Bachelor, written, as some 
p^^ ^g have said, at twenty-one years of age, but in 

fact not quite so soon, and represented in 1693, 
placed himself at once in a rank which he has always 
retained. Though not, I think, the first, he is undeni- 
ably among the first names. The Old Bachelor was 
quickly followed by the Double Dealer, and that by 
Love for Love, in which he reached the summit of his 
reputation. The last of his four comedies, the Way of 
the World, is said to have been coldly received; for 
which it is hard to assign any substantial cause, unless 
it be some want of sequence in the plot. The peculiar 
excellence of Congreve is his wit, incessantly sparkling 
from the lips of almost every character, but on this ac- 
coimt it is accompanied by want of nature and sim- 
plicity. Nature indeed and simplicity do not belong as 
proper attributes to that comedy which, itself the crea* 
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ture of an artificial society, has for its proper business 
to exaggerate the affectation and hollowness of the 
world. A critical code which should require the comedy 
of polite life to be natural would make it intolerable. 
But there are limits of deviation from likeness which 
even caricature must not transgress ; and the type of 
truth should always regulate the playful aberrations of 
an inventive pencil. The manners of Congreve's come- 
dies are not, to us at least, like those of reality ; I am 
not sure that we have any cause to suppose that they 
much better represent the times in which they appeared. 
His characters, with an exception or two, are heartless 
and vicious ; which, on being attacked by Collier, he 
justified, probably by an afterthought, on the authority 
of Aristotle's definition of comedy; that it is fxifirjcne 
i^avXoTiptaVf an imitation of what is the worse in human 
nature." But it must be acknowledged that, more than 
any preceding writer among us, he kept up the tone of 
a gentleman ; his men of the world are profligate, but 
not coarse; he rarely, like Shadwell, or even Dryden, 
caters for the populace of the theatre by such inde- 
cencies as they must understand; he gave, in fact, a 
tone of refinement to the public taste, which it never 
lost, and which, in its progression, has almost banished 
his own comedies from the stage. 

61. Love for Love is generally reputed the best of 
these. Congreve has never any great success Love for 
in the conception or management of his plot ; ^^®' 
but in this comedy there is least to censure ; several of 
the characters are exceedingly humorous ; the incidents 
are numerous and not complex ; the wit is often admir- 
able. Angelica and Miss Prue, Ben and Tattie, have 
been repeatedly imitated; but they have, I think, a 
considerable degree of dramatic originality in them- 
selves. Johnson has observed that ** Ben the sailor is 
not reckoned over natural, but he is very diverting." 
Possibly he may be quite as natural a portrait of a mere 
sailor, as that to which we have become used in modem 
comedy. 

62. The Way of the World I should perhaps incline 
to place next to this ; the coquetry of Milla- nis other 
mant, not without some touches of delicacy and «>m«d*es. 

™ Congreve's Amendments of Mr. Collier's false citations. 
VOL. IV. U 
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ofifection, tlie impertinent coxcombry of Petulant and 
Witwood, the mixture of wit and ridiculous vanity in 
Lady Wishfort, are amusing to the reader, Congreve 
has here made more use than, as far as I remember, had 
been common in England, of the all-important sou- 
brette, on whom so much depends in French comedy. 
The manners of France happily enabled her dramatists 
to improve what they had borrowed with signal success 
from the ancient stage, the witty and artful servant, 
faithful to hiB master while he deceives every one be- 
sides, by adding this female attendant, not less versed 
in every artifice, nor less quick in repartee. Mincing 
and Foible, in this play of Congreve, are good specimens 
of the class ; but speaking with some hesitation, I do 
not think they will be found, at least not so naturally 
drawn, in the comedies of Charles's time. Many would, 
perhaps not without cause, prefer the Old Bachelor, 
which abounds with wit, but seems rather deficient in 
originality of character and circumstance. The Double 
Dealer is entitled to the same praise of wit, and some of 
the characters, though rather exaggerated, are amusing ; 
but the plot is so entangled towards the conclusion, that 
I have found it difficult, even in reading, to compre- 
hend it. 

53. Congreve is not superior to Farquhar and Van- 
Farquhar. brugh, if we might compare the whole of their 
Vanbrugh. -^orks. Never has he equalled in vivacity, in 
originality of contrivance, or in clear and rapid develop- 
ment of intrigue, the Beaux* Stratagem of the one, and 
much less the admirable delineation of the Wronghead 
family in the Provoked Husband of the other. But 
these were of the eighteenth century. Farquhar's Trip 
to the Jubilee, though once a popular comedy, is not 
distinguished by more than an easy flow of wit, and 
perhaps a little novelty in some of tbe characters ; it is 
indeed written in much superior language to the plays 
anterior to the Revolution. But the Relapse and the 
Provoked Wife of Vanbrugh have attained a consider- 
able reputation. In the former, the character of Amanda 
is interesting, especially in the momentary wavering 
and quick recovery of her virtue. This is the first 
homage that the theatre had paid, siuce the Restoration, 
to female chastily; and notwithstanding the vicious 
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tone of the other characters, in which Vaubrugh has 
gone as great lengths as any of his contemporaries, we 
perceive the beginnings of a re-aotion in public spirit, 
which gradually refonned and elevated the moral 
standard of the stage." The Provoked Wife, though it 
cannot be said to give any proofe of this sort of improve- 
ment, has some merit as a comedy; it is witty and 
animated, as Yanbrugh usually was; the character of 
Sir John Brute may not have been too great a caricature 
of real manners, such as survived from the debased 
reign of Charles; and tlie endeavour to expose the 
grossness of the older generation was itself an evidenoe 
that a better polish had been given to social life. 

. ■> This ptLrificatioii of English comedy rather shown in avoiding coarse indei^ 

has sometimes been attribated to the oencies than in mnch elevation of senti- 

effects of a famous essay by Collier on ment. Steele's ConsciouB Lovers is the 

the immorality of the English stage, first comedy which can be called moral ; 

Bnt if pnblic opinion had not been pre- Cibber, in those Parts of the Provok^ 

pared to go along, in a considerable Husband that he wrote, carried this 

degree, vAth Collier, his animadversions fiurther, and the stage afterwards grew 

could have produced little change. In more and more refined, till it became 

point of fact, the subsequent improve* languid and sentimental. 
ment was bat slow, and, for some yean, 
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CHAPTER VIL 

HISTORY OF FOUTE LITEEATUBE IN FBOSE FROM 16S0 TO 1700. 



Section I. 

lUlj—Hlgb Refinement of French LaDgoage— Fi>nteneUe— St Evremond — 
S^dgntf— Bonhonra and Bapin— MisceUaneoos writeEB— Enfi^idi Style— and 
Crittdam — Diyden* 

1. If Italy could fumisli no long list of conspicuoTW 
names in this department of literature to our 
state of last period, she is far more deficient in the pre- 
toYiS^ sent. The Prose Florentine of Dati, a collec- 
tion of what seemed the best specimens of 
Italian eloquence in this century, served chiefly to prove 
its mediocrity, nor has that editor, by his own pane- 
gyric on Louis XIV. or any other of lus writings, been 
able to redeem its name.* The sermons of Segneri have 
already been mentioned ; the eulogies bestowed on them 
seem to be founded, in some measure, on the surround- 
ing barrenness. The letters of Magalotti, and still more 
of Redi, themselves philosophers, and generally writing 
on philosophy, seem to do more credit than anything 
else to this period.* 

2. Crescimbeni, the founder of the Arcadian Society, 
Crescim- has made an honourable name by his exertions 
****** to purify the national taste, as well as by his 
diligence in preserving the memory of better ages than 
his own. His History of National Poetry is a laborious 
and useful work, to which I have sometimes been in- 
debted. His treatise on the beauty of that poetry is 
only known to me through Salfi. It is written in dia- 
logue, the speakers being Arcadians. Anxious to extir- 

■ Salfl, xlv. 25 ; Tiraboschl, xl. 412. b Salfl, xlv. It ; Oornlani, viii 1U 
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pate the school of the Marinists, without falling back 
altogether into that of Petrarch, he set up Costanzo as a 
model of poetry. Most of his precepts, Salfi observes, 
are very trivial at present ; but at the epoch of its ap- 
pearance his work was of great service towards the reform 
of Italian literature.*' 

3. This period, the second part of the seventeenth 
century, comprehends the most considerable, ^geof 
and in every sense the most important and dis- Louis xiv. 
tinguished portion of what was once called the ^*^*°*®- 
great age in France, the reign of Louis XIY. In thi^ 
period the literature of France was adorned by its most 
brilliant writers ; since, notwithstanding the genius and 
popularity of some who followed, we generally find a 
still higher place awarded by men of fine taste to Bossuet 
and Pascal than to Voltaire and Montesquieu. The 
language was written with a care that might have fet- 
tered the powers of ordinary men, but rendered those of 
such as we have mentioned more resplendent. The laws 
of taste and grammar, like those of nature, were held 
j'mmutable ; it was the province of human genius to deal 
with them, as it does with nature, by a skilfdl employ- 
ment, not by a preposterous and ineffectual rebellion 
against their control. Purity and perspicuity, simplicity 
.and ease, were conditions of good writing ; it was never 
thought that an author, especially in prose, might trans- 
^ess the recognised idiom of his mother-tongue, or in- 
vent words imknown to it, for the sake of effect ot 
novelty ; or, if in some rare occurrence so bold a course 
.might be forgiven, these exceptions were but as miracles 
in religion, which would cease to strike us, or be no 
miracles at all, but for the regularity of the laws to 
which they bear witness even while they infringe them. 
We have not thought it* necessary to defer the praise 
which some great French writers have deserved on the 
score of their langu^e for this chapter. Bossuet, Male- 
' branche, Amauld, and Pascal, have already been com- 
memorated ; and it is sufficient to point out two causes 
in perpetual operation during this period which ennobled 
and preserved in purity the literature of France ; one, 
the salutary influence of the Academy, the other, that 

. • Salfi. xiH. i50. 
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emulation between iha Jesuits and Jansenists for public 
esteem, which, was better displayed in their politer 
writings than in the abstruse and endless controversy 
of the five propositions. A few remain to be men- 
tioned ; and as the subject of this cliapter, in order to 
avoid frequent subdivisions, is miscellaneous, the reader 
must expect to find that we do not, in every instance, 
confine ourselves ta what be may consider as polite 
letters. 

4. Fontenelle^ by the variety of his talents, by their 
FonteneUe application to the pursuits most congenial to 
^hia chA- the intellectual character of his contemporaries, 
' and by that extraordinary longevity which made 
those contemporaries not less than three generations of 
mankind, may be reckoned the best representative of 
French literature. Bom in 1657, and dying within a 
few days of a complete century, in 1757, he enjoyed the 
most protracted life of any among the modem learned ; 
and that a life in the full sunshine of Parisian literature, 
without care and without disease. In nothing was 
FonteneUe a great writer; his mental and moral dis* 
position resembled each other; equable, without the 
capacity of performing, and hardly of conceiving, any- 
thing truly elevated, but not less exempt from the fruits 
of passion, from paradox, unreasonableness, and preju- 
dice: His best productions are, perhaps, the eulogies 
on the deceased members of the Academy of Sciences, 
which he pronounced during almost forty years, but 
these nearly all belong to the eighteenth century ; they 
are just and candid, with sufficient, though not very pro- 
found, knowledge of the exact sciences, and a style pure 
and flowing, which his good sense had freed from some 
early affectation, and his cold temper as well as sound 
understanding restrained from extravagance. In his 
first works we have symptoms of an infirmity belonging 
more frequently to age than to youth ; but FonteneUe 
was never young in passion. He there affects the tone of 
somewhat pedantic and frigid gaUantry which seems to 
have survived the society of the H6tel EambouiUet who 
had countenanced it, and which borders too nearly on 
the language which Moliere and his. disciples had weU 
exposed in their coxcombs on the stage. 

6. The Dialogues of the Dead, published in 1683, are 
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condemned by some critics for their false taste and per- 
petual strain at something unexpected and pa- njg di^. 
radoxical. The leading idea is, of course, bor- |og««8 of 
rowed from Lucian ; but Fontenelle has aimed 
at greater poignancy by contrast ; the ghosts in his dia- 
logues are exactly those who had least in common with 
each other in life, and the general object is to bring, 
by some happy analogy which had not occurred to the 
reader, or by some ingenious defence of what he had 
been accustomed to despise, tlie prominences and de- 
pressions of historic characters to a level. This is what 
is always well received in the kind of society for which 
Fontenelle wrote ; but if much is mere sophistry in his 
dialogues, if the general tone is little above that of the 
world, there is also, what we often find in the world, 
some acuteness and novelty, and some things put in a 
light which it may be worth while not to neglect. 

6. Fenelon, not many years afterwards, copied the 
scheme, though not the style, of Fontenelle in Those of 
his own Dialogues of the Dead, written for the Feneion. 
use of his pupil the Duke of Burgundy. Some of these 
dialogues are not truly of the dead ; the characters speak 
as if on earth, and with earthly designs. They have 
certainly more solid sense and a more elevated morality 
than those of Fontenelle, to which La Harpe has pre- 
ferred them. The noble zeal of Fenelon not to spare 
tiie vices of kings, in writing for the heir of one so im- 
perious and so open to the censure of reflecting minds, 
shines throughout these dialogues ; but designed as they 
were for a boy, they naturally appear in some places 
rather superficial. 

7. Fontenelle succeeded better in his famous dialogues 
on the Plurality of Worlds, Lea Mondes; in 
which, if the conception is not wholly original, neiie's 
he has at least developed it with so much spirit ^"^d^^ ®' 
and vivacity, that it would show as bad taste 

to censure his work, as to reckon it a model for imita- 
tion. It is one of those happy ideas which have been 
privileged monopolies of the first inventor ; and it will bo 
found accordingly that all attempts to copy this whim- 
sical union of gallantry with science have been insipid 
almost to a ridiculous degree. Fontenelle throws so 
much gaiety and wit into his compliments to the lady 
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.wliom he initiates into his theoiy, that we do not oon«^ 
found them with the nonsense of coxcombs ; and she is 
herself so spirited, unaffected, and clever, that no philo* 
Bopher could be ashamed of gallantry towards so deserv* 
ing an object The feuscinating paradox, as then it 
seemed, though our children are now taught to Hsp it, 
that the moon, the planets, the fixed stars, are full of 
inhabitants, is presented with no more show of science 
than was indispensable, but with a varying liveliness 
that, if we may judge by the consequences, has served to 
convince as well as amuse. The pluiulity of worlds had 
been suggested by Wilkins, and probably by some Carte- 
sians in France ; but it was fii'st rendered a popular tenet 
by this agreeable little book of Fontenelle, which had 
a great circulation in Europe. The ingenuity with 
which he obviates the difficulties that he is compelled 
to acknowledge, is worthy of praise ; and a good deal of 
the popular truths of physical astronomj is found in 
these dialogues. 

8. The History of Oracles, which Fontenelle published 
HisHistoTy in 1687, is worthy of observation as a sign of 
of Oracles, ^q change that was working in literature. In 
the proTinces of erudition and of polite letters, long so 
independent, perhaps even so hostile, some tendency 
towards a coalition began to appear. The men of the 
world especially, after they had acquired a free temper 
of thinking in religion, and become accustomed to talk 
about philosophy, desired to know something of the 
questions which the learned disputed; but they de- 
manded this knowledge by a short and easy road, with 
no great sacrifice of their . leisure or attention. Fon- 
tenelle, in the History of Oracles, as in the dialogues on 
the Plurality of Worlds, prepared a repast for their taste« 
A learned Dutch physician, Van Dale, in a dull work, 
had taken up the subject of the ancient oracles, and ex- 
plained them by human imposture instead of that of the 
devil, which had been the more orthodox hypothesis. 
A certain degree of paradox, or want of orthodoxy, already 
gave a zest to a book in France ; and Fontenelle's lively 
manner, with more learning than good society at Paris 
possessed, and about as much as it could endure, united 
to a clear a^d acute line of argument, created a popu* 
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larity for \jb History of Oracles, which we cannot reckon 
altogether unmerited.*' 

9. The works of St. Erremond were collected after his 
death in 1705; but many had been printed stEyro- 
before, and he evidently belongs to the latter "®'^- 
half of the seventeenth century. The fame of St. Evre- 
mond as a brilliant star, during a long life, in the po- 
lished aristocracy of France and England, gave for a time 
a considerable lustre to his writings, the greater part of 
which are such e£fusions as the daily intercoui'se of good 
company called forth. In verse or in prose, he is the 
gallant i^cnd, rather than lover, of ladies who, secure 
probably of love in some other quarter, were proud 
of the friendship of a wit. He never, to do him justice, 
mistakes his character, which, as his age was not a little 
advanced, might have incurred ridicule. Hortense 
Mancini, Duchess of Mazarin, is his heroine; but we 
take little interest in compliments to a woman neither 

« respected in her life, nor remembered since. Nothing 
can be more trifling than the general character of the 
writings of St. Evremond ; but sometimes ^he rises to 
literary criticism, or even civil history; and on such 
topics he is clear, unaffected, cold, without imagination 
or sensibility ; a type of the frigid being whom an aris- 
tocratic and highly polished society is apt to produce. 
The chief merit of St. Evremond is in his style and 
manner. He has less wit than Voiture, who contributed 
to form him, or than Yoltaire, whom he contributed to 
form ; but he shows neither the effort of the former, nor 
the restlessness of the latter. Voltaire, however, when 
he is most quiet, as in the earliest and best of his his- 
torical works, seems to bear a considerable resemblance 
to St. Evremond, and there can be no doubt that ho was 
familiar with the latter's writings. 

10. A woman has the glory of being full as conspicu- 
ous in the graces of style as any writer of this Madame 
famous age. It is evident that this was Ma- deS^vignd 
dame de Sevigne. Her letters indeed were not pub- 
lished till the eighteenth century, but they were written 
in the mid-day of Louis's reign. Their ease and freo- 

d I have not compared, or indeed read, some of the reasoning, not the leainlug^ 
Dale's work ; but I rather suspect that of Fontenelle is original. ^ 
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dom from affectation are more striking by contrast witk 
the two epistolary styles which had been most admired 
in France, that of Balzac, which is laboriously tumid, 
and that of Yoiture, which becomes insipid by dint of 
affectation. Every one perceives that in the Letters of 
a mother to her daughter the public, in a strict sense, is 
not thought of; and yet the habit of speaking and writ- 
ing what men of wit and taste would desire to hear and 
read, gives a certain mannerism, I will not say air of 
effort, even to the letters of Madame de Sevigne. The 
abandonment of the heart to its casual impulses is not 
80 genuine as in some that have since been published. 
It is at least clear that it is possible to become affected 
in copying her unaffected style ; and some of Walpole's 
letters bear witness to this. Her wit and talent of 
painting by single touches are very eminent ; scarcely 
any collection of letters, which contain so little that can 
interest a distant Bjg^, are read with such pleasure ; if 
they have any general fault, it is a little monotony and 
excess of affection towards her daughter, which is re- 
ported to have wearied its object, and, in contrast with 
this, a little want of sensibility towards all beyond her 
immediate friends, and a readiness to find something 
ludicrous in the dangers and sufferings of others. ' 

11. The French Academy had been so judicious both 
The French in the choice of its members, and in the general 
'^^^^^y- tenor of its proceedings, that it stood very high 
in public esteem, and a voluntary deference was com- 
monly shown to its authority. The favour of Louis 
XIV., when he grew to manhood, was accorded as amply 
as^ that of Kichelieu. The Academy was received by 

* The proofii of this are nmnerooa arraigned for slighting Badne ; and she 

enough in her letters. In one of them has been charged with the unfortunate 

she mentions, that a lady of her ao- prediction: II passera comme le cafi£. 

qoaintanoe, having been bitten by a mad But it is denied that these words can be 

dog, had gone to be dipped in the sea, found, though few like to give up so 

and amuses herself by taking off the diverting a miscalculation of fhturity. 

provincial accent with which she will In her time, Comeille's party ^'as 96 

express herself on the first plunge. She well supported, and he deserved so much 

makes a Jest of La Voisin's execution; gratitude and reverence, that we camiot 

and though that person was as little much wonder at her being carried a little 

entitled to sympathy as any one, yet, too far against his rivaL ^Vho has ever 

when a woman is burned alive, it is not seen a woman Just towards the rivals 

■nial for another woman to turn it into of her fHends. though many are Just 

drollery. towanls their own f 

Madame de Stfvign^'s taste has been 
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the ting, ^hen they approached him publicly, with the 
same ceremonies as the superior conrts of justice. This 
body had, almost from its commencement, undertaken a 
national dictionary, which should oany the language to 
it4s utmost peribction, and trace a road to the highest 
eloquence that depended on purity and choice of words ; 
more than this could not be given by man. The work 
proceeded veiy slowly ; and dictionaries were published 
in the mean time, one by Bichelet in 1680, another by 
Fureti^re. The former seems to be little more than a 
glossary of technical or otherwise doubtful words; ^ but 
&e latter, though pretending to contain only terms of 
art and science, was found, by its definitions and by the 
authorities it quoted, to interfere so much with the project 
of the academicians, who had armed themselves with an 
exclusive privilege, that they not only expelled Fure- 
tiere from their body, on ihe allegation that he had 
availed himseK of materials entrusted to him by the Aca- 
demy for its own dictionary, but instituted a long pro- 
cess at law to hinder its publication. This was in 
1685, and the dictionary of Furetiereonly appeared after 
his death at Amsterdam in 1690.* Whatever may have 
been the delinquency, moral or legal, of this compiler, 
his dictionary is praised by Goujet as a rich treasure, in 
which almost everything is found that we can desire for 
a sound knowledge of the language. It has been fre- 
quently reprinted, and continued long in esteem. But 
tiie dictionary of the Academy, which was published in 
.1694, claimed an authority to which that of a private 
man could not pretend. Yet the first edition seems to 
have rather disappointed the public expectation. Many 
objected to the want of quotations, and to the observance 
of an orthography that had become obsolete. The 
Academy undertook a revision of its work in 1700 ; and 
finally, profiting by the public opinion on which it en- 
deavoured to act, rendered this dictionary the most re- 
ceived standard of the French language.*^ 

12. Tha Grammaire G^nerale et Biasonnee of Lance- 
lot, in which Amauld took a considerable share, French 
is rather a treatise on the philosophy of all G»«mn>ara« 

f Oo^Jet, BaiUet, n. 782. Bibllotb^qae Fran^aise, i. 23S^ et poat 

K Peliason, Hist, de TAcad^mie (c(«n- Biogr. Unlverg., art Fureti^re. 
tinuatioa ^ax OliTet), p. 47. Goi^et. bF»Uflaoii.p.6»i Ck)q)et»p.2ftk ^ 
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language iban one peculiar to the French. " The best 
critics," Bays BaiUet, " acknowledge that there is 
nothing written by either the ancient or the modem 
grammarians with so much justness and solidity.*** 
Yigneul-Marville bestows upon it an ahnost equal ett* 
logy .^ Lancelot was copied in a great d^ree by Lami, in 
his Rhetoric or Art of Speaking, with litUe of value that 
is originaL"" Yaugelas retained bis place as the founder 
of soimd grammatical criticism, though his judgments 
have not been uniformly confirmed by the next gene- 
ration. His remarks were edited with notes by Thomas 
Gomeille, who had the reputation of an ezcelleut gram- 
marian." The observations of Menage on the French 
language, in 1675 and 1676, are said to have the £Btult 
of reposing too much on obsolete authorities, even 
those of the sixteenth centuiy, which had long been pro- 
scribed by a politer age.^ Notwithstanding Ihe zeal of 
the Academy, no critical laws could arrest the revolu- 
tions of speech. Changes came in with the lapse of 
time, and were sanctioned by the imperious rule of cus- 
tom. In a book on grammar, published as early as 1688, 
Balzac and Yoiture, even Fatru and the Foit-Boyal 
writers, are called semi-modems ; ^ so many new phrases 
had since made their way into composition, so many of 
theirs had acquired a certain air of antiquity. 

13. The genius of the French language, as it was esti- 
, mated in this age by those who aspired to the 
Eiuretiens character of good critics, may be learned £rom 
d'E^rtn^* one of the dialogues in a work of Bouhonrs, 
Les Entretiens d'Ariste et d'Eugkie. Bouhouis 
was a Jesuit, who affected a polite and lively tone, ac- 
cording to the fashion of his time, so as to warrant some 
degree of ridicule ; but a man of taste and judgment, 
whom, though La Harpe speaks of him with disdain, his 
contemporaries quoted with respect. The first, and the 
most interesting at present, of these conversations, v\ hich 
are feigned to take place between two gentlemen €i 
•literary taste, turns on the French language.*^ This he 

' I Jngemenfl des S^vans, iv 60«. €kyq)et ® Id. ISS. 

copies Baillefs words. P Bibliotli^tie UDiveraelle, xr, 351. 

. k Melanges de Litt^rature. 1. 124. Perranlt makes » similar ramailt on 

*" (io\jieU 1. 6« ; Oflwrt. p. 361. l^tni. 

• Qov^t^ 140; filogr. Univ. 4 Boahonrs ^inti out aevvnl iimfc 
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presniueB to be the best of all modem — deriding the 
Spanififa. for its pomp, the Italian for its finical eifemi- 
nacy/ The French has the secret of imiting brevity 
with clearness and purity with politeness. The Greek 
and Latin are obscure where they are concise. The 
Spanish is always diffuse. The Spanish is a turbid tor- 
rent, often overspreading the country with great noise ; 
the Italian a gentle rivulet, occasionally given to inun- 
date its meadows ; the French a noble river, enriching 
tiie adjacent lands, but with an equal majestic course of 
waters that never quits its level.* Spanish again he com- 
pares to an insolent beauty, that holds her head high, 
and takes pleasure in splendid dress ; Italian to a painted 
coquette, always attired to please ; French to a modest 
and agreeable lady, who, if you may call her a prude, 
has nothing uncivil or repulsive in her prudery. Latin 
is the common mother ; but while Italian has the sort 
of likeness to Latin which an ape bears to a man, in 
French we have the dignity, politeness, purity, and 
good sense of the Augustan age. The French have re- 
jected almost all the diminutives once in use, and do not, 
like the Italians, admit the right of framing others. This 
language does not tolerate rhyming sounds in prose, nor 
even any kind of assonance, as amertume and fortune f near 
together. It rejects very bold metaphors, as the zenith 
of virtue, the apogee of glory ; and it is remarkable that 
its poetry is almost as hostile to metaphor as its prose.* 
" We have veiy few words merely poetical, and the lan- 
guage of our poets is not very different from that of the 
world. Whatever be the cause, it is certain that a figu- 
rative style is neither good among us in verse nor in 
prose." This is evidently much exaggerated, and in 
contradiction to the known examples, at least, of dra- 
matic poetry. All affectation and labour, he proceeds to 

vatlons which had lately come into use. animadverts npon must have been af- 

He dislikes avoir da management, or fected while they were new, being in op- 

avoir de 2a coneiddratUm, and thinks position to the correct meaning of words; 

tbese phrases would not last ; in which and it is always cnrlons, in other lan- 

iM was mistakrai. Tour de visage and gnages as well as oar own, to observe 

tmer deeprit were new : the words/omb, the comparatively recent nobility ot 

meturtt, amitiit, oompte, and many more, many things quite established by present 

were used in new senses. Thus also nsage. Entretiens d'Ariste et d'Engtoe, 

aaez and trap ; as the phrase je tie tuie p. 95. 

jxu trop de votre avit. It seems on re- ' P. 62 (edit 1671). 

flection, that some of the expressions he * P. 77. ' P. 60. 
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Bay, are equally repugnant to a good French style. ** If 
we would speaJc the language well, we should not try to 
speak it too well. It detests excess of ornament; it 
would almost desire that words should be as it were 
naked ; their dress must be no more than necessity and 
decency require. Its simplicily is averse to compound 
words; those adjectiyes whick are formed by such a 
juncture of two have long been exiled both &om prose 
and verse." ** Our own pronunciation," he affirms, " is 
the most natural and pleasing of any. The Chinese and 
other Asiatics sing ; the Germans rattle (rallent) ; the 
Spaniards spout ; the Italians sigh ; the English whistle ; 
the French alone can properly be said to speak ; which 
arises, iu fact, from our not accenting any syllable before 
the penultimate. The French language is best adapted 
to express the tenderest sentiments of the heart; for 
which reason our songs are so impassioned and pathetic, 
while those of Italy and Spain are full of nonsense. 
Other languages may address the imagination, but ours 
alone speaks to the heart, which never understands what 
is said in them." " This is literally amusing ; and with 
equal patriotism Bouhours, in another place, has pro- 
posed the question, whether a German can, by the nature 
of things, possess any wit. 

14. Bouhours, not deficient, as we may perceive, in 
Attacked seK-oonfidenco and proneness to censure, pre- 
by Barbier sumed to tum into ridicule the writers of Port- 

ucour. -Q^joi^ at that time of such distinguished repu- 
tation as threatened to eclipse the credit which the 
Jesuits had always preserved in polite letters. He 
alludes to their long periods, and the exaggerated 
phrases of invective which they poured forth in con- 
troversy.* But the Jansenist party was well able to 
defend itself. Barbier d*Aucour retaliated on the vain 
Jesuit by his Sentimens de Cleanthe sur les Entretiens 

" p. 68. were impatient of this style, that port^ 

^ P. 160. Vigneul-Marrille observes abandoned it for one more condse, 

that the Port-Royal writers formed their which it is by no means less difBcali 

style orighaally on that of Balzac (vol. i. ' to write well, p. 139. BaiZlet seems to 

p. 10?) ; and that M. d'Audilly, brother refer their love of long periods to the 

of Antony Amanld, affected at one time famous advocate Le Maistre, who had 

a grand and copious manner like the employed them in his pleadhigs, not only 

Spaniards, as being more serious and as giving more dignity, but aiso because 

imposing, especially in devotional writ- the public taste at ttiat time favoured 

logs ; but afterwards finding the French themu Jugemens des S9avan8, d. 953. 
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d' Ariste et d'Eugene. It seems to "be the general opinion 
of French critics, that he has well exposed the weak 
parts of his adversary, his aflFeoted air of the world, the 
occasional frivolity and feebleness of his observations ; 
yet there seems something morose in the censures of 
the supposed Cleanthe, which renders this book less 
agreeable than that on which it animadverts. 

1 5. Another work of criticism by Bouhours, La Ma- 
niere de Bien Penser, which is also in dialogue, ^a Manifere 
contains much that shows acuteness and deli- de Bien 
caoy of discrimination, though his taste was *'^'* 
deficient in warmth and sensibility, which renders him 
somewhat too strict and fastidious in his judgments. 
He is an unsparing enemy of obscurity, exaggeration, 
and nonsense, and laughs at the hyperbolical language 
of Balzac, while he has rather overpraised Voiture.' The 
affected, inflated thoughts, of which the Italian and Spa- 
nish writers afford him many examples, Bouhours justly 
condemns, and by the correctness of his judgment may 
deserve, on the whole, a respectable place in the second 
order of critics. 

16. The Eeflexions sur TEloquence et sur la Poesie of 
Rapin, another Jesuit, whose Latin poem on . 
Gardens has already been praised, are judi- fleSn8oa 
cious, though perhaps rather too diflfuse; his ^^S^g®°£l 

.... • ^ i 1 T . 8X1(1 X oeu y. 

criticism IS what would appear severe in our 
times ; but it was that of a man formed by the ancients, 
and who lived also in the best and most critical age of 
France. The reflections on poetry are avowedly founded 

y Voiture, he says, always takes a tone sermon on Louis XIII.). Non, r^pon- 

of raillery when he exaggerates. Le dit Endoxe, ce n'est i)aa tout-k-fait de 

faux devient vrai k la fiaveiir de I'lronie, galimatias, ce n'est que du ph^us. 

p. 29. But we can hardly think that Vous mettez done, dit Philinthe, de la 

Balzac was not gravely ironical in some difii^nce entre 1& galimatias et le ph4- 

of the strai^e hyperboles which Boa- bus? Oui, repartit Eudoxe, le galimatias 

hours quotes from him. renferme une obscurity profonde, et n'a 

In the fourth dialogue, Bouhours has de soi-mSme nul sens raisonnable. Le 

many just observations on the necessity pb^us u'est pas si obscur, et a im bril- 

of clearness. An obscurity arising from lant qui signifie, ou semble signifler* 

allusion to things now unknown, such as quelque chose; le soleil y entre d'or- 

we find in the ancients, is rather a mlsfor- dinaire, et c'est peutrdtre ce qui a donud 

tune than a fault ; but this is no excuse lieu en notre langue au nom de ph^bns. 

for one which may be avoided, and arises Ce n'est pas que quelquefois le ph^us 

from the writer's indistinctness of con- ne devienne obscur, Jiisqu'^ n'6tre paa 

ception or language. Cela n'est pas in- entendu ; mais alors le galimatias s'en 

telligible, dit Philinthe (after hearing a Joint; ce ne sont que brillans et que 

fuoliah rhapsody extracted from a funeral tdn^bres de tons cdt^. p. 342. 
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on Aristotle, but with much that is new, and with ex- 
amples from modem poets to confinn and illustrate it. 
The practice at this time in France was to depreciate the 
Italians ; and Tasso is offcen the subject of Bapin's censure ; 
for want, among other things, of Ihat grave and majestic 
character which epic poetry demands. Yet Eapin is not 
so rigorons, but that he can blame the coldness of modem 
precepts in regard to French poetry. After condemning 
the pompous tone of Breboeuf in his translation of the 
Phajrealia, he remarks that ** we have gone since to an 
opposite extreme by too scrupulous a care for the purily 
c^ the language ; for we have begun to take from poetiy 
its force and dignity by too much reserve and a fisdse 
modesty, which we have established as characteristica 
of our language, so as to deprive it of that judicious 
boldness which true poetry requires ; we have cut off 
the metaphors and all those figures of speech which give 
force and spirit to words, and reduced all the artifices 
of words to a pure, regular style, which exposes itself to 
no risk by bold expression. The taste of the age, the 
influence of women who are naturally timid, that of the 
court which had hardly anything in common with the 
ancients, on account of its usual antipathy for learning, 
accredited this manner of writing."' In this Eapin 
seems to glance at the polite but cold criticism of his 
brother Jesuit, Bouhours. 

17. Eapin, in another work of criticism, the Parallels 
His Parai- ^^ Great Men of Antiquity, has weighed in the 
Jfia of scales of his own judgment Demosthenes and 
"^ ^* Cicero, Homer and Virgil, Thucydides and 
Livy, Plato and Aristotle. Thus eloquence, poetry, his- 
tory, and philosophy pass tmder review. The taste of 
Eapin is for the Latins; Cicero he prefers to Demos- 
thenes, Livy on the whole to Thucydides, though this 
he leaves more to the reader ; but is confident that none 
except mere grammarians have ranked Homer above 
Virgil.* The loquacity of the older poet, the frequency 
of his moral reflections, which Eapin thinks misplaced 
in an epic poem, his similes, the sameness of his transi- 
tions, are treated very freely ; yet he gives him the pre- 
ference over Virgil for grandeur and nobleness of nar- 

* P. 14T. • p. 168. 
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ration, for his epithets, and the splendour of his lan- 
guage. But he is of opinion that ^^neas is a much finer 
character than Achilles. These two epic poets he holds, 
however, to he the greatest in the world ; as for all the 
rest, ancient and modem, he enumerates them one after 
another, and can find little hut faults in them all.^ Nor 
does he esteem dramatic and lyric poets; at least modem, 
much better. 

18. The treatise on Epic Poetry by Bossu was once of 
some reputation. An English poet has thought bobsu on 
fit to say that we should have stared, like In-- ep^c poetry. 
dians, at Homer, if Bossu had not taught us to under- 
stand him.* The book is, however, long since forgotten ; 
and we fancy that we understand Homer not the worse. 
It is in six books, which treat of the fable, the action, 
the narration, the manners, the machinery, the senti- 
ments and expressions of an epic poem. Homer is the 
favourite poet of Bossu, and Virgil next to him; this 
preference of the superior model does him some honour 
in a generation which was becoming insensible to its 
excellence. Bossu is judicious and correct in taste, but 
without much depth, and he seems to want the acute- 
ness of Bouhours. 

19. Fontenelle is a critic of whom it may be said, 
that he did more injury to fine taste and sensi- 
bility in works of imagination and sentiment neu^ 
than any man without Ws good sense and natu- J^HfjL 
ral acuteness could have done. He is systema- ^"^* 
tically cold; if he seems to tolerate any flight of the 
poet, it is rather by caprice than by a genuine discern- 
ment of beauty; but he clings, with the xmyielding 
claw of a cold-blooded animal, to the faults of great 
writers, which he exposes with reason and sarcasm. 
His Eeflections on Poetry relate mostly to dramatic 
composition, and to that of the French stage. Theo- 
critus is his victim in the Dissertation on Pastoral 
Poetry ; but Fontenelle gave the Sicilian his revenge ; 
he wrote pastorals himself ; and we have altx)gether for- 
gotten, or, when we again look at, can very partially 
approve, the idylls of the Boulevards, while those Doric 

■ b P. 115. I^ke iDdlans, vieVd this mighty 

« Had Bossu never writ, the world had piece of wit. 

g^iU . MnixiRATE's E$iay on Poetry, 

VOL. IV, X 
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dactyls of TbeocritUB linger still, like wliat Schiller has 
called soft music of yesterday, from our schoolboy remi- 
niscences on our aged ears. 

20. The reign of mere scholars was now at an end ; 

no woi«e name than that of pedant coxdd he 
of 1^^ imposed on those who sought for glory ; the ad- 
jBoems miration of all that was national in arts, in arms, 

m manners, as well as in speech, earned away 
like a torrent those prescriptive titles to reverence which 
only lingered in colleges. The superiority of the Latin 
language to French had long been contested ; even 
Henry Stephens has a dissertation in &vour of the 
latter ; and in this period, though a few resolute scho- 
lare did not retire from the field, it was generally held 
either that French was every way the better means of 
expressing our thoughts, or at least so much more con- 
venient as to put nearly an end to the use of the other. 
Latin had been the privileged language of stone ; but 
Louis XIV., in consequence of an essay by Charpentier, 
in 1676, replaced the inscriptions on his triumphal 
arches by others in French.*^ This of course does not 
much affect the general question between the two lan- 
guages. 

21. But it was not in language alone that the ancients 

were to endure the fi^gression of a disobedient 
^A^riiy posterity. It had long been a problem in 
oTjn^t. Eun)pe whether ihey had not been su^ 

— one perhaps which began before the younger 
generations could make good their claim. But time, the 
nominal ally of the old possessors, gave his more power- 
ful aid to tibeir opponents ; every age saw the propor- 
tions change, and new men rise up to strengthen the 
ranks of the assailants. In mathematical science, in 
natural knowledge, the ancients had none but a few 
mere pedants, or half-read lovers of paradox, to maintain 
their superiority; but in the beauties of language, in 
eloquence and poetry, the suffrage of criticism had long 
been theirs. It seemed time to dispute even this. Charles 
Charles Ferrault, a man of some learning, some variety 
Penauit. ^f acquirement, and a good deal of ingenuiiy 
and quickness, published, in 1687, his famous ** Parallel 
of the Ancients and Modems in all that regards Arts 

d GoT^et, i. 13. 
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and Sciences.^' ^is is a series of dialogues, the parties 
being, first, a president, deeply learned and prejudiced 
in aU respects for antiquity ; secondly, an abb6, not igno* 
rant, but lia\dng reflected more tban read, cool and 
impartial, always made to appear in the right, or, in 
other words, the author's representative ; thirdly, a man 
of the world, seizing the gay side of every subject, and 
apparently brought in to prevent the book from be- 
coming dull. They begin with architecture and paint- 
ing, and soon make it clear that Atbens was a mere heap 
<^ pigsties in comparison with Versailles ; the ancient 
painters fare equally ill. They next advance to elo- 
quence and poeUy, and here, where the strife of war is 
Bbarpest, the defeat of antiquity is chanted with triumph. 
Homer, Virgil, Horace, are successively brought forward 
for severe and often unjust censure : but of course it is 
not to be imagined that Perrault is always in the wrong ; 
lie had to fight against a pedantic admiration which sur- 
renders all judgment ; and having found the bow bent 
too much in one way, he forced it himself too violently 
into another direction. It is the fault of such books to 
be one-sided ; they are not unfrequently right in . cen- 
suring blemishes, but very uncandid in suppressing 
beauties. Homer has been worst used by Perrault, who 
had not the least power of feeling his excellence ; but 
the advocate of the newer age in his dialogue admits 
that the -^neid is superior to any modem epic. In his 
comparison of eloquence Perrault has given some speci- 
mens of both sides in contrast; comparing, by means 
however of his own versions, the funeral orations of 
Pericles and Plato with those of Bourdaloue, Bossuet, 
and Flechier, the description by Pliny of his country 
fteat with one by Balzac, an epistle of Cicero with 
another of Balzac. These comparisons were fitted to 
produce a great effect among those who could neither 
read the original text, nor place themselves in the midst 
of ancient feelings and habits. It is easy to perceive 
that a vast majoriiy of the French in that age would 
agree with Perrault ; the book was written for the times. 
22. Fontenelle, in a very short digression on the an 
fcients and modems, subjoined to his Discounse ^^,^^11611* 
on Pastoral Poetry, followed the steps of Per- 
rault. ''The whole question as to pre-eminence be. 

x2 
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tween tke ancients and modems,*' he begins, ** reduces 
itself into another, whether the trees that used to grow 
in our woods were larger than those which grow now. 
If they were^ Homer, Plato, Demosthenes, cannot he 
equalled in these i^es ; hut if our trees are as large as 
trees were of old, then there is no reason why we may 
not equal Homer, Plato, and Demosthenes." The so- 
phistry of this is glaring enough ; but it was logic for 
Paris, In the rest of this short essay there are the usual 
characteristics of Fontenelle, cool good sense, and an 
incapacity, by natural privation, of feeling the highest 
excellence in works of taste. 

. 23. Boileau, in observations annexed to his translation 
Boiieau's ^ Louginus, as well as in a few sallies of his 
defence of poetry, defended the great poets, especially 
anuquity. jjQmgj. j^^ Pindar, with dignity and modera- 
tion ; freely abandoning the cause of antiquity where he 
felt it to be untenable. Perrault replied wifli courage, 
a quality meriting some praise where the adversary was 
so powerful in sarcasm and so little accustomed to spare 
it ; but the controversy ceased in tolerable friendship. 
24. The knowledge of new accessions to literature 
which its lovers demanded had hitherto been 
views-' communicated only through the annual cata- 
journai des logucs published at Frankfort or other places, 
»9avan8. ^^^ thcsc lists of titlo-pages were unsatisfactory 
to the distant scholar, who sought to become acquainted 
with the real progress of learning, and to know what he 
might find it worth while to purchase. Denis de Sallo, 
a member of the parliament of Paris, and not whoUy un- 
distinguished in literature, though his other works are 
not much remembered, by carrying into eflFect a happy 
project of his own, gave birth, as it were, to a mighty 
spirit which has grown up in strength and enteipriso, 
till it has become the ruling power of the literary world. 
Monday, the 5th of January, 1665, is the date of the first 
number of the first review, the Journal des SQavans, 
published by Sallo under the name of the Sieur de He- 
douville, which some have said to be that of his servant.* 

* Camnaat, in his Histoire Critique des Joanutl des Sfavans, and ^rtiolly to sodi 

Jonrnaax, in two volames, 1734, which, as appeared in France, has not been able 

notwithstanding its general title, Is to clear up this interesting point; fisr 

chiefly oouflned to the history of the there are not ww^tiog those whg aaaert 
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It was printed weekly, in a duodecimo or sexto-decimo 
form, each number containing from twelve to sixteen 
pages. The first book ever reviewed (let ns observe the 
difference of subject between that and the last, whatever 
the last may be^ was an edition of the works of Victor 
Yitensis and Vigilius Tapsensis, African bishops of the 
fifth century, by Father Chiflet, a Jesuit/ The second 
is Spelman's Glossary. According to the prospectus 
prefixed to the Journal des S^avans, it was not designed 
for a mere review, but a literary miscellany ; composed, 
in the first place, of an exact catalogue of the chief books 
which should be printed in Europe ; not content with 
the mere titles, as the majority of bibliographers had 
hitherto been, but giving an account of their contents, 
and their value to the public ; it was also to contain a 
necrology of distinguished authors, an account of experi- 
ments in physics and chemistry, and of new discoveries 
in arts and sciences, with the principal decisions of civil 
and ecclesiastical tribimals, the decrees of the Sorbonno 
and other French or foreign universities ; in short, what- 
ever might be interesting to men of letters. We find 
therefore some piece of news, more or less of a literary 
or scientific nature, subjoined to each number. Thus in 
the first number we have a double-headed -child bom near 
Salisbury ; in the second, a question of legitimacy de- 
cided in the parliament of Paris ; in the third, an expe- 
riment on a new ship or boat constructed by Sir William 
Petty ; in the fourth, an account of a discussion in the 
college of Jesuits on the nature of comets. The scientific 
articles, which bear a large proportion to the rest, are 
illustrated by engravings. It was complained that the 
Journal des S^avans did not pay much regard to polite or 
amusing literature ; and this led to the publication of 
the Mercure Galant, by Vis^, which gave reviews of 
poetry and of the drama. 

25. Though the notices in the Journal des Sgavans are 

ihai Hedonville was the name of an es- censeo ; B«s magna ert." 
tate belonging to SaUo ; and he is caUed ^ Victoris Vitensis et Vlgflii Tapsenria, 
in some public description, without re- Provinciss Bisacens Episcoporum Opera, 
ference to the journal, Dominns de Sallo edente R. P. Chlfletio, Soc Jesu. Presb., 
d'Hedouville in Parisiensi curia senator, in 4to. Divione. The critique, if such it 
Camusat, i. 13. Notwithstanding this, be, occupies but two jMiges in small duo- 
there is evidence that leads us to the decimo. That on Spelman's Glossary. 
Talet ; so that '* amplifia deliberandum which follows, is but in half a page. 
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very eiiort, ai^ when they give any chiaiacter, for the 
most part of a laudatory tone, Sallo did not fail to raifie 
up enemies by the mere aesumption of power which a 
zeviewer is prone to affect. Menage, on a work of whose 
he had made some criticism, and by no means, as it 
i^ppears, without justice, replied in wrath; Patin and 
others rose up as injured authors against the self-erected 
oensor ; but he made more formidable enemies by some 
lather blimt declarations of a GralLican feeling, as became 
a counsellor of the parliament of Paris, against the court 
of Borne ; and the privilege of publication was soon with« 
drawn from Sallo.^ It is said that he had the spirit to 
refuse the offer of continuing the journal under a pre- 
vious censorship; and it passed into other hands, those 
of .Gallois, who continued it with great success.*" It is 
remarkalde that the £Lrst review, within a few months of 
its origin, was silenced for assxuning too imperious an 
authority over literature, and for speaking evil of digni- 
ties. *' In cimis jam Jove dignus erat." The Journal des 
Scavans, incomparably the most ancient of living re^ 
views, is still conspicuous for its learning, its candour, 
and its freedom from those stains of pers^ial and parly 
malice which deform more popular works. 

26. The path thus opened to aU. that could tempt a 
Reviews '^^^ ^^'^ made writing his profes^on — ^profit, 
MtiO^ished celebrity, a perpetual appearance in the publio 
^ ^ ®* eye, ihe facility of pouring forth every scattered 
thought of his own, the power of revenge upon every 
wiemy— could not fail to tempt more conspicuous men 
than Sallo or his successor Gallois. Two of very high 
reputation, at least of reputation that hence became very 
high, entered it, Bayle and Le Clerc. The former, in 
1684, commenced a new review, Nouvelles de la Be* 
publique des Lettres, He saw, and was well able to 
improve, the opportunities which periodical criticisn^ 
furnished to a mind eminently qualified for it ; exten- 
sively, and, in some points, deeply learned ; full of wit, 
acuteness, and a happy talent of writing in a lively tone 

S Camasat, p. 28. Sallo had also Gallois. Oalloia is said to have been a 

attacked the Jesuits. coadjutor of Sallo from the begizuiii«» 

h 'Eloge de GalluiSi par Fontenelle, in and some others are named by Parmififfi^ 

the latter's works, voL v. p. 168. Bio- as its contributora, among whom weca 

griaiphie UuiverseUe, arts. SoUo and GomberviUe and Ghapelain. 
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-wi^OTXt the insipidily of affected politenesn. The scholar 
and philosopher of Rotterdam had a rival, in some re- 
spects, and ultimately an adversary, in a neighbouring 
oity. Le Olerc, settled at Amsteidam as pro- and Le 
fefisor of belles lettres and of Hebrew in the ^^ 
Arminian seminaiy, undertook in 1686, at the age of 
twenty-nine, the first of those three celebrated series of 
reviews, to whidi he owes so much of his fame. This 
was the Biblioth^ue TJniverselle, in all the early volumes 
of which La Croze, a much inferior person, was his co- 
adjutor, published monthly in a very small form. Le 
Clerc had afterwards a disagreement with La Croze, and 
the latter part of the Bibliomeque Universelle (that after 
the tenth volume) is chiefly his own. It ceased to be 
published in 1693 ; and the Biblioth^ue Choisie, which 
is, perhaps, even a more known work of Le Clerc, did 
not commence till 1703. But the fulness, the variety, 
tbe judicious analysis and selection, as well as the value 
of llie original remarks, which we find in the Biblio- 
th^ue Universelle, render it of signal utility to those 
who would embrace the literature of that short but not 
unimportant period which it illustrates. 

27. Meantime a less brilliant, but by no means less 
erudite, review, the Leipsic Acts, had com- Leipsic 
menced in Germany. The first volume of this ^^^ 
series was published in 1682. But being written in 
Latin, with more regard to the past than to the growing 
state of opinions, and consequently almost excluding the 
most attractive, and, indeed, the most important subjects, 
with a Lutheran spirit of unchangeable orthodoxy in 
religion, and with an absence of anyfiiing like philosophy 
or even connected system in erudition, it is one of the 
most unreadable books, relatively to its utility in learn- 
ing, which has ever fallen into my hands. Italy had 
entered earlier on this critical career ; the Giomale de' 
Litterati was begun at Rome in 1668; the Giomale 
Veneto de* Litterati at Venice in 1671. They continued 
for some time, but with less conspicuous reputation than 
those above mentioned. The Mercure Savant, published 
at Amsterdam in 1684, was an indifferent production, 
which induced Bayle to set up his own Nouvelles de la 
Bi^publique des Lettres in opposition to it. Two re- 
views were commenced in the German language within 
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the seyenteenth century, and three in English. The fiiBt 
of these latter -was the Weekly Memorials for the Inge- 
nious, London, 1682. This, I believe, lasted bnt a short 
time. It was followed by one entitled The Works of the 
Learned, in 1691 ; and by another, called History of the 
Works of the Learned, in 1699.* 

28. Bayle had first become known in 1682 by {he 
, Pens^ Diverses sur la Comete de 1680; a 

Thou^ta work which I am not sure that he ever decidedly 
OTi^he surpassed. Its purpose is one hardly worthy, 
we should imagine, to employ him ; since those 
who could read and reason were not likely to be afraid 
of comets, and those who could do neither would be little 
the better for his book. But with this ostensible aim 
Bayle had others in view ; it gave scope to his keen 
observation of mankind, if we may use the word observa- 
tion for that which he chiefly derived from modem books, 
and to the calm philosophy which he professed. There 
is less of the love of paradox, less of a cavilling pyrrhon- 
ism, and though much diCFuseness, less of pedantry and 
irrelevant instances in the Pensees Diverses than in his 
greater work. It exposed him, however, to controversy ; 
Jurieu, a French minister in Holland, the champion of 
Calvinistic orthodoxy, waged a war that was only ter- 
minated with their lives ; and Bayle's defence of the 
Thoughts on the Comet is fall as long as the original per- 
formance, but far less entertaining. 

29. He now projected an immortal undertaking, the 
His Die- Historical and Critical Dictionary. Moreri, a 
tionary. laborious scribo, had published, in 1673, a kind 

I Jugler, Hist. Iltteraria, cap. 9. professedly a compilation from tbe fo- 

Blbliothfeque Univereelle, xiii. 41.— reign reviews. The History of the 

[The first number of Weekly Memorials Works of the Learned, published monthly 

for the Ingenious is dated Jan. 16, 1681- from 1699 to lYll, is much more re* 

2, and the first book reviewed is, Chris- spectable; though in this also a veiy 

tiani Liberii Bc/SAkk^iAio, Utrecht, 1681. large proportion is given to foreign 

The editor proposes to transcribe from works, and probably on the credit of con- 

the Journal des S^avans whatever is tinental Journals. The books reviewed 

most valuable, and by far tbe greater are numerous and commonly of a learned 

part of the articles relate to foreign class. The accounts given of them are 

books. 'Iliis review seems to have lasted chiefiy analytical, the reviewer seldcan 

bnt a year; at least there is only one interposing his Judgment: if any Uas la 

volume in the British Museum. The perceptible, it is towards what was then 

Universal Historical Biblioth^que, which called the liberal side ; but for the most 

began in January, 1686, and expired in part the rule adopted is to epeak favtmr- 

March, is scarcely worth notice : it is ably of every one. 1842.1 
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of encyclopedic dictionary, biograpliical, liistorical, and 
geographical; Bayle professed to fill up the numerous 
deficiencies, and to rectify the errors of this compiler. It 
is hard to place his dictionary, which appeared in 1694, 
tinder any distinct head in a literary classification which 
does not make a separate chapter for lexicography* It is 
almost equally difficult to give a general character of this 
many-coloured web, which great erudition and still 
greater acuteness and strength of mind wove for the last 
years of the seventeenth century. The learning of Bayle 
was copious, especially in what was most peculiarly 
required, the controversies, the anecdotes, the miscella- 
neous &cts and sentences, scattered over ihe vast surface 
of literature for two preceding centuries. In that of 
antiquity he was less profoundly versed, yet so quick in 
application of his classical stores that he passes for a 
better scholar than he was. His original design may 
have been only to fill up the deficiencies of Morori ; but 
a mind so fertHe and excursive could not be restrained 
in such limits. We may find, however, in this an apo- 
logy for the numerous omissions of Bayle, which would, 
in a writer absolutely original, seem both capricious and 
unaccountable* We never can anticipate with confidence 
that we shall find any name in his dictionary. The notes 
lire most frequently unconnected with the life to which 
they are appended ; so that, under a name iminteresting 
to us, or inapposite to our purpose, we may be led into 
the richest vein of the author s fine reasoning or lively 
wit Bayle is admirable in exposing the fallacies of dog- 
matism, the perplexities of philosophy, the weaknesses 
of those who affect to guide the opinions of mankind. 
But, wanting the necessary condition of good reasoning, 
an earnest desire to reason well, a moral rectitude from 
which the love of truth must spring, he often avails him- 
self of petty cavils, and becomes dogmatical in his very 
doubts. A more sincere spirit of inquiry could not have 
suffered a man of his penetrating genius to acquiesce, 
even contingently, in so superficial a scheme as the 
Manichean. The sophistry of Bayle, however, bears no 
proportion to his just and acute observations. StiU less 
excuse can be admitted for his indecency, which almost 
assumes the character of monomania, so invariably does 
it recur, even where there is least pretext for it. 
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30. The Jugemens des Sgayans by Baillfit, published 
in 1685 and 1686, the Poljhistor of Morhof in 1689, axe 
oertamly woiks of criticiBm. as well as of biblic^^raphy. 

itauiet. Bmt neither of these wntens, especially the latter, 
^otbot, iifQ 0f mtioh anthority in maiters of taste ; their 
erudition was very extensive, tiseir abilities respectable, 
sinoe they were aole to produce such nsefol and oompre- 
hensive woiks ; bat they do not greatly serve to ailighten 
or oorrect otir judgments, nor is the original matter in 
any considerable proportion to that which they have, 
derived from others. I have taken notice of botii these 
in my preface. 

31. France was very fruitful of that misoellaneons 
The Ana. 1^^^*^™ which, dcsultory and amusing, has 

the advantage of remaining better in the memory 
than more systematic books, and in fauct is generally 
foimd to supply the man of extensive knowledge with 
the materials of his oonversatiou, as well as to fill 
the vacancies of his deeper studies. The memoirB, Hhe 
letters, the travels, tlie dlsilogues, and essays which might 
be ranged in so large a class as that we now pass in re- 
view, are too numerous to be mentioned, and it must be 
understood that most of them are less in request even 
among the studious than they were in the last century. 
One group has acquired the distinctive name of Ana; 
the reported conversation, the table-talk of the lesEmed. 
Several of these belong to the last part of the fflxteenth 
century, or the first of the next ; the Scaligerana, the 
Perroniana, the Pithaeana, the Naudaeana, the Casaubo* 
niana ; the last of which are not conversaiional, but frag- 
ments collected from the common-place books and loose 
papers of Isaac Oasaubon. Two collections of the present 
period are very well known ; the Menagiana, and the 
Melanges de Litt^rature par Vigneul-Marville ; which 
differs, indeed, from the rest in not being reported by 
others, but published by the author himself, yet comes 
so near in spirit and manner that we may place .it in 
the same class. The Menagiana has the common &ult 
of these Ana, that it rather disappoints expectation, and 
does not give us as much new learning as the ncjne of its 
author seems to promise ; but it is amusing, full of l^t 
anecdote of a literary kind, and interesting to all who 
love the recollections of that generation. Yigneul-Maa> 
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Tille is an imagiiiary person ; the author of tlie Melanges 
de Litteratiire is B'Argomke, a Benedictine of Eouen. 
This boc^ has been much esteemed; the mask gives 
courage to the author, who writes not unlike a Benedic- 
tine, but with a general tone of independent thinking, 
united to good judgment and a tolerably extcnsiye know- 
ledge of the state of literature. He had entered into the 
religioira profession rather late in life. The CheTraaana 
and Segraisiana, especiallj the latter, are of little value. 
The Parrhasiana of Le Clerc are less amusing and less 
miscellaneous than some of the Ana ; but in aQ his writ- 
ings there is a love c^ truth and a zeal against those 
who obstruct inquiry, which to congenial spirits is as 
pleasing as it is sure to render him obnoxious to opposite 
tempers. 

32. The characteristics of English writers in the fbrst 
division of the century were not maintained in 
the second, though the change, as was natural, etyie in 
did not come on by very rapid steps. The *^"^^ 
pedantry of unauthorised Latiuisms, ihe afifec- ^ 
tation of singular and not generally intelligible words 
fi*om other sources, the love of quaint phrases, strange 
analogies, and ambitious ^orts at antithesis, gave way 
};>y degrees ; a greater ease of writing wa» what the 
public demanded, and what the writers after the Besto- 
ration sought to attain ; they were more strictly idiomatio 
and English than their predecessors. But this ease 
sometimes became negligence and feebleness, and often 
turned to coarseness and vulgarity. The language of 
Sevigne and Hamilton is eminently colloquial ; scarce 
a turn occurs in their writings which they would not 
have used in familiar society ; but theirs was the col- 
loquy of the gods, ours of men : their idiom, though still 
simple and French, had been refined in the saloons of 
Paris, by that instinctive rejection of all that is low 
which the fine tact of accomplished women dictates ; 
whHe in our own contemporary writers, with Httle ex- 
ception, there is what defaces the dialogue of our comedy, 
a tone not so much of provincialism, or even of what is 
called the language of the oomnK)n people, as of one 
much worse, the dregs of vulgar ribaldry, which a gentle- 
man must clear &om his conversation before he can 
assert that name. Nor was this confined to those who 
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led irregular lives ; the general manners being nnpolished, 
we find in thQ writings of the clergy, wherever they are 
polemic or satirical, the same tendency to what is called 
dang ; a word which, as itself belongs to the vocabidary 
it denotes, I use with some unwillingness. The pattern 
of bad writing in this respect was Sir Boger L'Es^ange ; 
his ^sop's Fables will present everything that is hostile 
to good taste ; yet by a certain wit and readiness in 
raillery L'Estrange was a popular writer, and may even 
now be read, perhaps, with, some amusement. The trans- 
lation of Don Quixote, published in 1682, may also be 
specified as incredibly vulgar, and without the least 
perception of the tone which the original author has 
preserved. 

33. We can produce nevertheless several names of 
Hobbeg those who laid the foundations at least, and in- 
deed furnished examples, of good style ; some 

of them among the greatest, for other merits, in our 
literature. Hobbes is perhaps the first of whom we can 
strictly say that he is a good English writer ; for the 
excellent passages of Hooker, Sidney, Baleigh, Bacon, 
Tayloi', CMllingworth, and others of the Elizabethan or 
the first Stuart period are not sufficient to establish their 
claim; a good writer being one whose composition is 
nearly tmiform, and who never sinks to such inferiority 
or negligence as we must confess in most of these. To 
make such a writer, the absence of gross faults is full as 
necessary as actual beauties ; we are not judging as of 
poets, by the highest flight of their genius, and for- 
giving all the rest, but as of a sum of positive and nega- 
tive quantities, where the latter counterbalance and 
efiBeice an equal portion of the former. Hobbes is clear, 
precise, spirited, and, above all, free, in general, from 
the faults of his predecessors ; his language is sensibly 
less obsolete ; he is never vulgar, rarely, if ever, quaint 
or pedantic. 

34. Cowley's prose, very unlike his verse, as Johnson 
^^j has observed, is perspicuous and unaffected. 

His few essays may even be reckoned among 
the earliest models of good writing. In that, especially, 
on the death of Cromwell, till, losing his composure, he 
falls a little into the vulgar style towards the close, we 
find an absence of pedantry, an ease and graceful 
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choice of idiom, an unstudied harmony of periods, which 
had heen perceived in very few writers of the two pre- 
ceding reigns. '' His thoughts/' says Johnson, ** are 
natural, and his style has a smooth and placid equa- 
hility which has never yet attained its due commenda- 
tion. Nothing is far-sought or hard-lahoured ; but all 
is easy without feebleness^ and familiar without gross* 
xiess." 

35. Evelyn wrote in 1651 a little piece, purporting to 
be an account of England by a Frenchman. It ^^gt^ 
is very severe on our manners, especially in 
Loudon; his abhorrence of the late revolutions in 
church and state conspiring wi^fch his natural politeness, 
which he had lately improved by foreign travel. It is 
worth reading as illustrative of social history; but I 
chiefly mention it here on accoimt of the polish and 
gentlemanly elegance of the style, which very few had 
hitherto regarded in such light compositions. An an- 
swer by some indignant patiiot has been reprinted toge- 
ther with this pamphlet of Evelyn, and is a good speci- 
men of the bestial ribaldry which our ancestors seem to 
have taken for wit.'' The later writings of Evelyn are 
such as his character and habits would lead us to expect, 
but I am not aware that they often rise above that 
respectable level, nor are their subjects such as to re- 
quire an elevated style. 

36. Every poem and play of Dryden, as they suc- 
cessively appeared, was ushered into the world p^^^^jj 
by one of those prefaces and dedications which 

have made him celebrated as a critic of poetry and a 
master of the English language. The Essay on Dra- 
matic Poesy, and its subsequent Defence, the Origin and 
Progress of Satire, the Parallel of Poetry and Painting, 
the Life of Plutarch, and other things of minor import- 
ance, all prefixed to some more extensive work, com- 
plete the catalogue of his prose. The style of Dryden was 
very superior to any that England had seen. Not con- 
versant with our old writers, so little, in fact, as to find 
the common phrases of the Elizabethan age imintel- 
ligible," he followed the taste of Charles's reign in emu- 

k Both these will be found in the late 2, p. 136, et alibi. Dryden thought ex* 

tdit&OQ of Evelyn's Mifloellaneoos Works, pressions wrong and incorrect in Shak- 

" Malone has given several proo& of speare and Jonson, which were tbo 

thJs. Diyden's Prose Works, voL L part current language of their age. 
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lating the politest and most popular writers in the 
French language. He seems to have formed himself on 
Montaigne, Balzac, and V oitore ; bat so ready was his 
invention, so vigorotis his jnd^nent, so complete his 
mastery over his native tongue, that, in point of style, he 
must be reckoned above all the three. He had the ease 
of Montaigne without his negligence and embarrassed 
structure of periods ; he had the dignity of Balzac, with 
more varied cadences, and without his hyperbolical 
tumour; the unexpected turns of Yoiture without his 
affectation and air of effort In the dedications, espe- 
cially, we find pan^raphs of extraordinary gracefulness, 
such as possibly have never been surpassed in our lan- 
guage. The pre&ces are evid^tly written in a m^r^ 
negligent style ; he seems, like Montaigne, to converse 
with the reader from his arm-chair, and passes onward 
with litde connexion from one subject to another." In 
addressing a patron, a different line is observable ; he 
comes with the respectful air which the occasion seems 
to demand ; but, though I ^ do not think that Dryden 
ever, in language, forgets his own position, we must 
confess that the flattery is sometimes palpably untrue, 
and always offensively indelicate. The dedication of 
the Mock Astrologer to the Duke of Newcastle is a mas- 
terpiece of fine writing ; and the subject better deserved 
these lavish commen^tions than most who received 
them. That of the State of Innocence to the Duchess of 
York is also veiy well written; but the adulation is 
excessive. It appears to me that, after the Bevolution, 
Dryden took less pains with his style; the ccdloquial 
vulgarisms, and these are not wanting even in his 
earlier pre&oes, become more frequent ; his periods are 
often of more slovenly construction ; he foists even in 
his dedications that he is standing before a lord. This, 
remarking on the account Andromache gives to Hector 
of her own histoiy, he observes, in a style rather xm- 
worthy of him, " The devil was in Hector if he knew 
not all this matter as well as she who told it him, for she 
had been his bed-fellow for many years tc^ther ; and if 
he knew it then, it must be confessed £at Homer in 

" Thifl Is bte own aoootmt "The Tbis I hftve leaned from the pneOet of 
oatare of a preface is rambling, never honest HontaigDe.** VoL Hi pu fOt. 
wholly nut. of the waj, nor in It . • « 
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this long digression has rather given ns his own cha- 
ra^ter^than that of the fair lady whom he paints." ^ 

37. His Essay on Dramatic Poesy, published in 1668^ 
-was reprinted sixteen years afterwards, and it his Essay 
is enriouB to observe the changes which Dryden on Drama- 
xuade in the expression. Malone has carefully ^ ^^^^' 
noted all these; they show both the care the author 
took with his own style, and the change which was gra- 
dually working in the English language.^ The Angli- 
cism of terminating the sentence with a preposition is 
rejeoted.'* Thus " I cannot think so contemptibly of 
the age I live in," is exchanged for " the age in which 
I live." '* A deeper expression of belief than all the 
actor can persuade us to," is altered, " can insinuate 
into us." And, though the old form continued in use 
long after the time of Dryden, it has of late years been 
reckoned inelegant, and proscribed in all cases, perhaps 
with an unnecessary fcistidiousness, to which I have not 
uniformly deferred ; since our language is of a Teutonic 
structure, and the rules of Latin or French grammar are 
not always to bind us. 

38. This Essay. on Dramatic Poesy is written in dia- 
logue; Dryden himself, under the name of improve- 
Neander, being probably one of the speakers, mentsm 
It turns on the use of rhyme in tragedy, on the ^^ ®* 
observation of the unities, and on some other theatrical 
questions. Dryden, at this time, was favourable to 
rhymed tragedies, which his practice supported. Sir 
Robert Howard having written some observations on 
that essay, and taken a different view as to rhyme, 
Dryden published a defence of his essay in a masterly 
style of cutting scorn, but one hardly justified by the 
tone of the criticism, which had been very civil towards 
him ; and as he was apparently in the wrong, the air of 
superiority seems the more misplaced. 

** V«L iiL p. 28«. Tbis Is in fhe de- mj late friend, Mr. Riclmrd Sharp, 

dication of bis third Misoellanj to Lord whose good taste is well known« used 

Batcliffe. to quote an interrogatory of Hooker: 

P VoL L pp. 136-142« ** Shall there be a God to swear by, and 

4 " The preposition in the end of the none to pray to ?" as an instance of the 

sentence, a common fault with him (Ben force which this arrangement, so emi- 

Jonson), and which I have but lately nently idiomatic, sometimes gives. In 

observed in my own writings," p. 237. the passive voice, I think it better than 

The form is, in my opinion, sometimes in the active ; nor can it always be dis» 

<^ldiatic and spirited, though its fre- pensed with, unless we choose rather 

qnent use appears slovenly. 1 remember the feeble encumbering pronoun tohicA. 
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39. Dr^'den, as a critic, is not to be numbered with 
Hb critical those who have sotinded the depths of the human 
diaracter. mind, hardly with those who analyse the lan- 
guage and sentiments of poets, and teach others to judge 
by showing why they have judged themselves. He 
scatters remarks sometimes too indefinite, sometimes too 
arbitrary ; yet his predominating good sense colours the 
whole; we find in them no perplexing subtilty, no 
cloudy nonsense, no paradoxes and heresies in taste to 
revolt us. Those he has made on translation in the 
preface to that of Ovid's Epistles are valuable. " No 
man," he says, ** is capable of translating poetry, who, 
besides a genius to that art, is not a master both of his 
author's language and of his own. Nor must we iinder- 
stand the language only of the poet, but his particular 
turn of thoughts and expression? which are the characters 
that distinguish and as it were individuate him &om all 
other writers." ' We cannot pay Dryden the compliment 
of saying that he gave the example as well as precept, 
especially in his Virgil. He did not scruple to copy 
Segrais in his discourse on Epic Poetry. *' Him I follow, 
and what I borrow from him am ready to acknowledge 
to him; for, impartially speaking, the French are as 
much better critics than the English as they are worse 
poets." • 

40. The greater part of his critical writings relates to 
the drama, a subject with which he was very conversant ; 
but he had some considerable prejudices : he seems never 
to have felt the transcendent excellence of Shakspeare ; 
and sometimes perhaps his own opinions, if not feigned, 
are biassed by that sort of self-defence to which he 
thought himself driven in the prefaces to his several 
plays. He had n^iny enemies on the watch ; the Duke 
of Buckingham's Rehearsal, a satire of great wit, had 
exposed to ridicule the heroic tragedies,* and many were 
afterwards ready to forget the merits of the poet in the 
delinquencies of the politician. " What Virgil WToto,** 

' Vol. iii. p. 19. a very comic personage : the charactier it 

* P. 460. said by Johnson to have been sketched 

t This comedy was published in 1672 ; for Davenant, but I much donbt this 

the parodies are amusing; and though report Davenant had been dead some 

parody is the most unfair weapon that years before the Reheanal was pub* 

ridicule can use, they are in most in- Ushed, and could have been !n no way 

stances warranted by the original. Bayes, obnoxious to its satire, 
whether he resembles Dryden or not, is 
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he says, " in the vigour of his age, in plenty and in ease, 
I have undertaken to translate in my declining years ; 
stru^ling with wants, oppressed by sickness, curbed in 
my genius, liable to be misconstrued in all I write ; and 
my judges, if they are not very equitable, already pre- 
judiced against me by the lying character whidi has 
been given them of my morals." " 

41. Dry den will hardly be charged with abandoning 
too hastily our national credit, when he said Kymerou 
the French were better critics than the English. Tragedy. 
We had scarcely anything worthy of notice to allege 
beyond his own writings. The Theatrum Poetarum by 
Philips, nephew of Milton, is superficial in every respect. 
Thomas Eymer, best known to mankind as the editor of 
the Foedera, but a strenuous advocate for the Aristotelian 
principles in the drama, published in 1678, " The Trage- 
dies of the last Age considered and examined by the 
Practice of the Ancients, and by the Common Sense of 
all Ages." This contains a censure of some plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Shakspeare and Jonson. " I 
have chiefly considered the fable or plot, which all 
conclude to be the soul of a tragedy, which with the 
ancients is always found to be a reasonable soul, but 
with us for the most part a brutish, and often worse than 
brutish," * I have read only his criticisms on the Maid's 
Tragedy, King and No King, and EoUo; and as the 
conduct and characters of all three are far enough from 
being invulnerable, it is not surprising that Eymer has 
often well exposed them. 

42. Next to Dryden, the second place among the 
polite writers of the period from the Eestoration gi,. wmiam 
to the end of the century has commonly been Temple's 
given to Sir William Temple. His Miscel- ^^^'• 
lanies, to which principally this praise. belongs, are not 
recommended by more erudition than a retired statesman 
might acquire with no great expense of time, nor by 
much originality of reflection. But if Temple has not 
profound knowledge, he turns all he possesses well to 
account ; if his thoughts are not very striking, they are 
commonly just. He has less eloquence than Boling- 
broke, but is also free from his restlessness and osten- 

» Vol. lii. p. 657. « p. i. 

VOL. IV, Y 
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tation. Much also, which, now appears superficial in 
Temple's historical surveys, was fax less familiar in his 
age ; he has the merit of a comprehensiTe and a candid 
mind. His style, to which we snould particularly refer, 
will he found in comparison with his contemporaries 
highly polished, and sustained with more equabUity than 
they preserve, remote from, anything either pedantic or 
humhle. The periods are studiously rhythmical ; yet 
they want the variety and peculiar charm that we admire 
in &ose of Dryden. 

43. Locke is certainly a good writer, relatively to the 
style of greater part of his contemporaries; his plain 
Loci^ and manly sentences often give us pleasure by 

the wording alone. But he has. some defects; in his 
Essay on the Human Understanding he is often too 
figurative for the subject. In all his writings, and es- 
pecially in the Treatise on Education, he is occasionally 
negligent, and though not vulgar, at least according to 
the idiom of his age, slovenly in the structure of his 
sentences as well as the choice of his words ; he is not, 
in mere' style, very forcible, and certainly not very 
elegant. 

44. The Essays of Sir Greoige Mackenzie are emply 
Sir Qeorge <^^ diffoso ; the style is full of pedantic words 
Mackenzie's to a degree of barbarism; and though they 

^^ were chiefly written after the Bevolution, he 
seems to have wholly formed himself on the older writers, 
such as Sir Thomas Browne, or even Feltham. He af- 
fects the obsolete and unpleasing termination of the 
third person of the verb in eth, which was going out of 
use even in the pulpit, besides other rust of archaism.' 
Nothing can be more unlike the manner of Dryden, 
Locke, or Temple. Li his matter he seems a mere de- 
cdaimer, as if the world would any longer endure the 
trivial moralily which the sixteenth century had bor- 
rowed from Seneca, or the dull ethics of sermons. It is 
probable that, as Mackenzie was a man who had seen 
and read much, he must have some better passages than 
I have found in glancing shortly at his works. His 

y [It must be oonfeaaed that ixutanoes anziliary kath. It is scarcely yet disaae^ 

of this tennination, though not fre- at least in very grave writings. I^t 

qnent, nuiy be found in the first years the unpleasing sound of ft is a safBdait 

of GeorBS UL, or even later. In the >1:|{ection.— 1843.] 
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coimtrjiiiaji, Andrew Fletelier, i& a better master of 
"RngliftK style ; he writes with, purity, cleamess, Andrew 
and spirit; but the substance is so muoh be- Fia*«*»«'* 
fore his eyes that he is little solicitous about language*. 
And a similar character may be giyen to many of the 
political tracts in the reign of William. They are well 
e^i«88ed for tlieir purpo^ ; their English is pe^picuoTiB. 
ruxafiTected, often fonsible, and upon the whole much sa- 
perior to that of similar writings in the reign of Charles ; 
but they do not challenge a place of which their authors 
neyer dreamed ; they are not to be counted in the polite 
literature of England. 

45. I may h&^e OTerlooked, or cTen never known, 
some books of sufficient value to deserve mention ; and 
L regret that the list of miscellaneous literature should 
be so short. But it must be confessed that our golden 
age did not begin before the eighteenth century, and 
then with him who has never since been rivalled in 
grace, humour, and invention. Walton's Com- ^^aiton'g 
plete Angler,. published iu 1653, seems by the eompieto 
title a strange choice out of all the books of ^^' 
half a century; yet its simplicity, its sweetness, its 
natural grace, and happy intermixture of graver atrains 
with the precepts of angling, have rendered this book 
deservedly popular, and a model which one of the most 
famous among our late philosophers, and a successftil 
disciple of Isaac Walton in his &vourite art, has conde* 
scended to imitate. 

46. A book, not indeed remarkable for its style, but 
one which I could hardly mention in any less wiudna's 
miscellaneous chapter than the present, though, New 
since it was published in 1638, it ot^htto have 

been mentioned before, is Wilkins's *' Discovery of a 
New World, or a Discourse tending to prove that it i» 
probable there may be another habitable World in the 
Moon, with a Discourse concerning the Possibility of a 
Passage tiiither." This is one of the births of that in- 
quiring spirit, that disdain of ancient prejudice, which 
the seventeenth century produced. Bacon was un- 
doubtedly the father of it in England ; but Kepler, and 
above all Galileo, by the new truths tbey demonstrated^ 
made men fearless in investigation and conjecture. The 
geographical discoveries indeed of Columbus and Ma- 

y2 
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gellan had prepared the way for conjectures, hardly 
more astoniwing in the eyes of the Tidgar than those 
had been. Wilkins accordingly begins by bringing a 
host of sage writers who had denied the existence of 
antipodes. He expressly maintains the Oopemican 
theoiy, but admits that it was generally reputed a novel 
pazaaox. The arguments on the other side he meets at 
some length, and knew how to answer, by the principles 
of compoimd motion, the plausible objection that stones 
CgJling from a tower were not left behind by the motion 
of the earth. The spots in the moon he took for sea, and 
the brighter parts for land. A lunar atmosphere he was 
forced to hold, and gives reasons for thinking it probable. 
As to inhabitants he does not dwell long on the subject. 
Campanella, and long before him Cardinal Cusanus, had 
believed the sun and moon to be inhabited,' and Wilkins 
ends by saying : '* Being content for my own part to 
have spoken so much of it as may conduce to show the 
opinion of others concerning the inhabitants of the moon, 
I dare not myself affirm anything of these Selenites, 
because I know not any groimd whereon to build any 
probable opinion. But I think that future ages will 
discover more, and our posterity perhaps may invent 
some means for our better acquaintance with those in- 
habitants." To this he comes as his final proposition, 
that it may be possible for some of our posterity to find 
out a conveyance to this other world ; and if there be 
inhabitants there, to have communication with them. 
But this chapter is the worst in the book, and shows 
that Wilkins, notwithstanding his ingenuity, had but 
crudB notions on the principles of physics. He followed 
this up by what I have not seen, a *' Discourse concern- 
ing a now Planet ; tending to prove that it is possible 
our Earth is one of the Planets." This appears to be a 
regular vindication of the Copemican theory, and was 
published in 1640. 

47. The cause of antiquity, so rudely assailed abroad 

Antiqnity ^7 Perrault and Fontenelle, found support in 

^feodedby gip William Temple, who has defended it in 

*™^ ®* one of his. essays with more zeal than prudence 

* Sospicanrar in regione soils magis iotellectoalU uatone solares sint mnltam 

case solares, claros et illumlnatos Intel- in acta et pamm in potentift, terreni yen 

lectnales habitatores, spiritnaliores etiam magis in potentift et pamm in acta, hi* 

qnam in lana, ubi magis InnaticI, et in nares !n medio fluctnantes, &c. Ci^^aniis 

tern magis materlales et craasi, ut illi apud Wilkins, p. 103 (edit 1802) 
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or knowledge of the various subjects on whicli he con- 
tends for the rights of the past. It was in fact such a 
credulous and superficial view as might have been taken 
by a pedant of the sixteenth century. For it is in 
science, taking the word largely, full as much as in 
"works of genius, that he denies the ancients to have 
been surpassed. Temple's Essay, however, was trans- 
lated into French, and he was supposed by many to 
have made a brilliant vindication of injured wotton's 
antiquity. But it was soon refuted in the most ^fl<»*>oM- 
solid book that was written in any country upon this 
famous dispute. William Wotton published m 1694 
his Reflections on Ancient and Modem Learning.' He 
draws very well in this the line between Temple and 
Perrault, avoiding the tasteless judgment of the latter 
in poetry and eloquence, but pointing out the su- 
periority of the modems in the whole range of physical 
science. 



Sect. II. — ^On Fiction. 



lYench Bomances — La Fayette and others — Pilgrim's Progress — Turkish Spy. 

48. Spain had about the middle of this century a writer 
of various literature, who is only known in Quevedo's 
Europe by his fictions, Quevedo. His visions Visions. 
and his life of the great Tacafio were early translated, 
and became very popular.^ They may be reckoned 
superior to anydiing in comic romance, except Don 
Quixote, that the seventeenth century produced; and 
yet this commendation is not a high one. In the pica- 
resque style, the life of Tacano is tolerably amusing ; 
but Quevedo, like others, has long since been surpassed. 
The Suenos, or Visions, are better ; they show spirit and 

* Wotton had been a boy of astonii^- yonng, a special record of his extraor- 

Ing precocity; at six years old he could dinary proficiency was made in the 

readily translate Latin, Greek, and He- registers of the uniyeniity. Monk's Life 

brew ; at seven he added some knowledge of Bentley, p. 7. 

of Arabic andSyriac. He entered Cathe- b The translation of this, ** made Eng* 

line Hall, Cambridge, in his tenth year ; lish by a person of honour," takes great 

at thirteen, when he took the degree liberties with the original, and endea- 

of bachelor of arts, he was acquainted touts to excel it in wit by means of fte> 

with twelve languages. There being no quent interpolation, 
precedent of granting a degree to one so 
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sharpness with some originality of invention. Bnt Las 
Zahurdas de Pluton, wliich, like the other Visions, beais 
a general resemblanoe to the Pilgrim's Progress, being 
an allegorioal dream, is less powerfdlly and graphically 
written ; the satire is also rather too ohvioiis. '* Lncian," 
says Bouterwek, '* furnished him with the original idea 
of satirical visions ; bnt Quevedo's were the first of their 
kind in modem literature. Owing to frequent imita- 
tions, their fisiults are no longer disguised by the charm 
of novelty, and even their merits have ceased to in- 
terest" • 

49. No species of composition seems less adapted to 
French ^^^ gcilius of the French nation in the reign of 
heroic Louis XIY. than the heroic romances so muc& 
Tomances. j^^j^^jj.^ jjj^ ^^ £jg^ ycars. It must be confessed 

that this was but the continuance, and in some respect, 
possibly, an improvement of a long-established style <A 
notion. But it was not fitted to endure reason or ridi- 
cule, and the societies of Paris knew the use of both 
weapons. Moliere sometimes tried his wit upon the 
romances; and Boileau, rather later in the day, when 
the victory had been won, attacked Mademoiselle Scuderi 
with his sarcastic irony in a dialogue on the heroes of 
her invention. 

60. The first step in descending from the heroic ro- 
Noveia of niaucc WES to gTound not altogether diesimilaT. 
M»dame The feats of chivalry were replaced by less 
*^* ' wonderful adventures; the love beccune less 
hyperbolical in expression, though not less intensely 
engrossing the personages ; the general tone of manners 
was lowered down better to that of nature, or at least 
of an ideality which the imagination did not reject ; a 
style already tried in the minor fictions of Spain. The 
earliest novels that demand attention in this line are 
those of the Countess de la Fayette, celebrated, while 
Mademoiselle de la Yei^e, under the name of Lavema 
in the Latin poetry of Menage.* Zayde, the first of 

® Hist of Spanish literatura, p. 4f 1. Lesbta nnUa tibi, nulla est tibl dicta Co- 

d The name Lavenia, though well- '^'JS*' . .^^ 

sounding, was in one respect unlucky, q. Carmfaelaudatnr QynfWa nnlla tuo. 

betag that given by antiquity to the god- *tiS?" *^™°* oompnaa scrinia vm- 

dess of thieves. An epigram on Menage. Nil mirum, si sit culU Lavema tibL 

almost, perhaps, too trite to be quoted, is 

piquant enough :— 
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iSiese, is entirely* in the Si)aiiisli style ; tlie adventures 
are improbable, but Yanous and rather interesting to 
tliose who carry no scepticism into fiction ; the language 
is polished and agreeable, though not very animated 
and it is easy to perceive that while that ^btid of novel 
ipvas popular, Zayde would obtain a high place. It has, 
liowever, tlie usual faults ; the story is broken by inter- 
vening narratives, which occupy too large a space ; the 
sorrows of the principal characters excite, at least as I 
should judge, little sympathy ; and their sentiments and 
emotions are sometimes too much refined in the alembic 
of the H6tel Eambouillet. In a later novel, the Princess 
of Cleves, Madame La Fayette threw off the affectation 
of that circle to which she had once belonged, and 
though perhaps Zayde is, or was in its own age, the 
more celebrated novel, it seems to me that in this she 
has excelled herself. The story, being nothing else than 
the insuperable and insidious, but not guilty, attachment 
of a married lady to a lover, required a delicacy and 
correctness of taste which the authoress has well dis- 
played in it. The probability of the incidents, the 
natural course they take, the absence of all complication 
and 'perplexity, give such an inartificial air to this novel, 
that we can scarcely help believing it to shadow forth 
some real event. A modem novelist would probably 
have made more of the story ; the style is always calm, 
sometimes almost languid ; a tone of decorous politeness, 
like that of the French stage, is never relaxed ; but it 
is precisely by this means that the writer has kept up 
a moral dignity, of which it would have been so easy 
to lose sight. The Princess of Cleves is perhaps the 
first work of mere invention (for though the characters 
are historical, there is no knovm foundation for the 
story) which brought forward the manners of the aristo- 
cracy ; it may be said, the contemporary manners ; for 
Madame La Fayette must have copied her own times. 
As this has become a popular style of fiction, it is just 
to commemorate the novel which introduced it. 

51. The French have few novels of this class in the 
seventeenth century which they praise ; those gcarron's 
of Madame Villedieu, or Des Jardins, may Roman 
deserve to be excepted ; but I have not seen ^^^^^ 
ihem. Scarron, a man deformed and diseased, but en- 
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dowed with, vast gaiety, which generally exuberated m 
buffoon jestB, has the credit of having struck out into a 
new pam by his Homan Comique. The Spaniards how- 
ever had BO much like this that we cannot perceive any 
great originality in Scarron. The Boman Comiqne is 
still well known, and if we come to it in vacant moments, 
will serve its end in amnaing us; the story and cha- 
racters have no great interest, but they are natural; 
yet, without the least disparagement to the vivacity of 
Scarron, it is still true that he has been left at an im- 
mense distance in observation of mankind, in humorous, 
character, and in ludicrous effect, by the novelists of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It is said that 
Scarron*s romance is written in a pure style ; and some 
have even pretended that he has not been without effect 
in refining the language. The Boman Bourgeois of Fure- 
ti^re appears to be a novel of middle life ; it had some 
reputation, but I cannot speak of it with any knowledge. 
52. Cyrano de Bergerac had some share in directing 
Cyrano de the public taste towards those extravagances 
Bergerac. ^f fancy which were afterwards highly popular. 
He has been imitated, as some have observed, by Swift 
and Voltaire, and I should add, to a certain degree* by 
Hamilton ; but all the three have gone far beyond him. 
He is not himself a very original writer. EGs Voyage 
to the Moon, and History of the Empire of the Sun, are 
manifestly suggested by the True History of Lucian ; 
and he had modem fictions, especially the Voyage to 
the Moon by Godwin, mentioned in our last volume, 
which he had evidently read, to imp the wings of an 
invention not perhaps eminently fertile. Yet Bergerac 
has the merit of being never wearisome ; his fictions are 
well conceived, and show little effort, which seems also 
the character of his language in this short piece ; though 
his letters had been written in the worst style of affecta- 
tion, so as to make us suspect that he was turning 
the manner of some contemporaries into ridicule. The 
g^^j^ novels of Segrais, such at least as I have seen, 
are mere pieces of light satire, designed to 
amuse by transient allusions the lady by whom he was 
patronised, Mademoiselle de Montpensier. If they de- 
serve any regard at all, it is as links in the history 
of fiction between the mock-heroic romance, of which 
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Toitnre had given an instance, and the style of fantastic 
invention, which was perfected by Hamilton. 

53. Charles Ferranlt may, so fax as I know, be said to 
have invented a kind of fiction which became pgn-^^jt^ 
extremely popular, and has had, even after it 
ceased to find direct imitators, a perceptible influence 
over the lighter literature of Europe. The idea was 
original, and happily executed. Perhaps he sometimes 
took the tales of children, such as the tradition of many 
generations had delivered them ; but much of his fairy 
machinery seems to have been his own, and I should 
give him credit for several of the stories, though it is 
hard to form a guess. He gave to them all a real interest, 
as far as could be, with a naturalness of expression, an 
arch naivete, a morality neither too obvious nor too 
refined, and a slight poignancy of satire on the world, 
which render the Tales of Mother Goose almost a counter- 
part in prose to the Fables of La Fontaine. 

54. These amusing fictions caught the fancy of an 
indolent but not stupid nobility. The court of Hamilton 
Tersailles and all Paris resounded with fairy 

tales ; it became the popular style for more than half a 
century. But few of these fall within our limits. Per- 
rault's immediate followers, Madame Murat and the 
Coimtess D'Aunoy, especially the latter, have some 
merit ; but they come very siiort of the happy simpli- 
city and brevity we find in Mother Goose's Tales. It is 
possible that Count Antony Hamilton may have written 
those tales which have made him famous before the end 
of the century, though they were published later. But 
these, with many admirable strokes of wit and inven- 
tion, have too forced a tone in both these qualities ; tlie 
labour is too evident, and, thrown away on such trifling, 
excites something like contempt ; they are written for 
an exclusive coterie, not for the world ; and the world 
in all such cases will sooner or later take its revenge. 
Yet Hamilton's tales are incomparably superior to what 
followed; inventions alternately dull and extravagant, 
a style negligent or mannered, an immorality passing 
onward from the licentiousness of the Eegency to the 
debased philosophy of the ensuing age, became the 
general characteristics of these fictions, which finally 
expired in the neglect eind scorn of the world. 
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55. The T^Umaqne of Fenelon, after boing Bnppressed 
TA^maqne in Fionoe, appeared in HoUand clandestinely 
of FewU. without the author's consent in 1699. It is 
needless to say that it soon obtained the admiration of 
Europe, and perhaps there is no book in the French 
language that has been more read. Felielon seems to 
have conceived that, metre not being essential, as he 
assumed, to poetry, he had, by imitating the Odyssey in 
T^l^maque, produced an epic of as legitimate a character 
as his modeL But the boundaries bettveen epic poetry, 
especially such epics as the Odyssey, and romance were 
only perceptible by the employment of verse in the 
former ; no elevation o^ character, no ideality of concep- 
tion, no charm of imagery or emotion had been denied 
to romance. The lamguage of poetry had for two cen- 
turies been seized for its use. T616maque must therefore 
take its place among romances ; but still it is true that 
no romance had breathed so classical a spirifc, none had 
abounded so much with the richness of poetical language 
(much, in feet, of Hornet, Vii^, and Sophocles iSiving 
been woven in with no other change than verbal transla- 
tion), nor had any preserved such dignity in its circum- 
stances, such beauty, harmony, and nobleness in its 
diction. It would be as idle to say that Fenelon was 
indebted ix> D'Urf^ and CiilprenMe, as to deny that some 
degree of resemblawce may be founf in their poetical 
prose. The one belonged to the morals of chivaliy, 
generous but exaggerated ; the other to those of wisdom 
and religion. The one has been forgotten because its 
tone is false ; the other is ever admired, and is only less 
regarded because it is true in excess, because it contains 
tx)o much of what we know. Tel6maque, like some other 
of Fenelon's writings, is to be considered in reference to 
its object ; an object of all the noblest, being to form the 
character of one to whom many must look up for their 
welfare, but still very different from the inculcation of 
profound truth. The beauties of T^Umaque are very 
numerous, the descriptions, and indeed tiie whole tone 
of the book, have a charm of grace something like the 
pictures of Guide ; but Hiere is also a certain languor 
which steals over us in reading, and though there is no 
real want of variety in the narration, it reminds us so 
continually of its source, the Homeric legends, as to 
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l)ecome rather monotonous. The abandonment of verse 
liBB produced too mnch difituseneBS ; it will bo obserred, 
if we look attentively, that where Homer is circnmston- 
tial, Fenelon is more so ; in this he sometimes approaches 
the minuteness of the romancers. But these defects are 
more than compensated by the moral, and even sesthetic 
excellence of this romance. 

56. If this most fertile province of all Hteratnre, as we 
Lave now discovered it to be, had yielded so Deficiency 
little even in France, a nation that xfiight appear <>f EngiiS 
eminently fitted to explore it, down to the close '**°**°**"' 
of the seventeentii centnry, we may be less surprised at 
the deficiency of onr own <»mitry. Yet the scarcity of 
original fiction in England was so great as to be inex- 
plicable hy any reasoning. The pnblic taste was not 
incapable of being pleased ; for all ^ novels and ro- 
mances of the Continent were readily translated. The 
manners of all classes were as open to hnmorons descrip- 
tion, the imagination was as vigorons, the heart as sus- 
ceptible, as in other countries. But not only we find 
nothing good ; it can hardly be said that we find anything 
at all that has ever attracted notice in English romance. 
The Pcbfthenissa of Lord Orrery, in the heroic style, and 
the short novels of Afra Behn, are nearly as many, per- 
hapS) as could be detected in old libraries. We must 
leave the beaten track before we can place a single work 
in this class. 

57. The Pilgrim's Progress essentially belongs to it, 
and John Bunyan may pass for the father of our piigrim's 
novelists. His success in a line of composition ^*">p»»» 
like the spiritual romance or allegory, which seems to 
have been frigid and unreadable in the few instances 
where it had been attempted, is doubtless enhanced by 
his want of aU learning and his low station in life. He 
was therefore rarely, if ever, an imitator ; he was never 
enchained by rules, Bunyan possessed in a remarkable 
degree the power of representation ; his inventive faculty 
was considerable, but the other is his distinguishing ex- 
cellence. He saw, and makes us see, what he describes ; 
he is circumstantial without prolixity, and in the variety 
and firequent change of his incidents never loses sight of 
the unity of his allegorical fable. His invention was 
enriched, and rather his choice determined, by one rule 
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he Iiad laid down to himself, the adaptation of all the 
incidental language of Soripture to his own nse. There 
18 Bcaroe a circumstance or metaphor in the Old Testa- 
ment which does not find a place, bodily and literally, 
in the story of the Pilgrim's Progress ; and this peculiar 
artifice has made his own imagination appear more 
creative than it really is. In the conduct of the romance 
no rigorous attention to tiie propriety of the allegor}'' 
seems to have been uniformly preserved. Vaniiy Fair, 
or the cave of the two giants, might, for anything we 
see, have been placed elsewhere; but it is by this 
neglect of exact parallelism that he better keeps up the 
ro£uiiy of the pilgrimage, and takes off the coldness of 
mere allegory. It is also to be remembered that we read 
this book at an age when the spiritual meaning is either 
little perceived or little regarded. In his language, 
nevertheless, Bunyan sometimes mingles the signification 
too much with the fie^ble ; we might be perplexed between 
the imaginary and the real Christian ; but the liveliness 
of narration soon brings us back, or did at least when we 
were young, to the fields of fency. Yet the Pilgrim's 
Progress, like some other books, has of late been a little 
overrated ; its excellence is great, but it is not of the 
highest rajik, and we should be careful not to break 
down the landmarks of fame, by placing the John Bun- 
yans and the Daniel De Foes among the Dii Majores of 
our worship. 

58. I ai{L inclined to claim for England not the inven- 
Turkiah tion, but, for the most part, the composition of 
®py- another book, which, being grounded on fiction, 
may be classed here. The Turkish Spy. A secret emis- 
sary of the Porte is supposed to remain at Paris in 
disguise for above forty years, from 1635 to 1682. His 
correspondence with a number of persons, various in 
situation, and with whom, therefore, his letters assume 
various characters, is protracted through eight volumes. 
Much, indeed most, relates to the history of those times 
and to the anecdotes connected with it ; but in these we 
do not find a large proportion of novelty. The more 
remarkable letters are those which run into metaphysical 
and theological speculation. These aie written with an 
earnest seriousness, yet with an extraordinary freedom, 
such as the feigned garb of a Mohammedan could hardly 
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liave exempted from censure in Catholic countries. Mah- 
mud, the mysterious writer, stands on a sort of eminence 
aboTO all human prejudice ; he was privileged to judge 
as a stranger of the religion and philosophy of Europe ; 
but his bold spirit ranges over the field of Oriental 
speculation. The Turkish Spy is no ordinary production, 
but contains as many proofs of a thoughtM) if not very 
profound mind, as any we ccm find. It suggested the 
Persian Letters to Montesquieu, and the Jewish to 
Argens ; the former deviating from his model with the 
originality of talent, the latter following it with a more 
eervile closeness. Probability, that is, a resemblance to 
the personated character of an Oriental, was not to be 
attained, nor was it desirable, in any of these fictions; 
but Mahmud has something not European, something of 
a solitary insulated wanderer, gazing on a world &at 
knows him not, which throws, to my feelings, a striking 
charm over the Turkish Spy ; while the Usbek of Montes- 
quieu has become more than half Parisian ; his ideas are 
neither those of his birthplace, nor such as have sprung 
np unbidden from his soul, but those of a polite, witty, 
and acnte society ; and the correspondence with his 
harem in Persia which Montesquieu has thought attrac- 
tive to the reader, is not much more interesting than it 
is probable, and ends in the style of a common romance^ 
As to the Jewish Letters of Argens, it is far inferior to 
the Turkish Spy, and, in fact, rather an insipid book. 

69. It may be asked why I dispute the claim made by 
all the foreign biographers in favour of John cwefly of 
Paul Marana, a native of Genoa, who is asserted *^'b^^ 
to have published the first volume of the Turkish ^ 
Spy at Paris in 1684, and the rest in subsequent years.* 

* The fint portion was published at cach^ k Fftris. H pretend les avoir tra^ 

Piaris, and also at Amsterdam. Bayle daftesde rArabeenltalien: etilraoonta 

gives the following account :— -Get on- fort en long comment il les a tronv^es. 

TTBge a ^t^ oontrefait & Amsterdam du On 8oup9onne avec beauooup d'apparence, 

coDsmtement du libraire de Paris, qui que c'est un tour d'esprit Italien, et ime 

I'a le premier imprim^ II sera compost fiction ing^nieuse semblable k celle dont 

deplusieurs petlts volumes qui oontien- Virglle s'est servi pour louer Augnste, 

drant les dv^nemeu les plus oonsiddrsp &c. Nouvelles de la Rdpubliquc des 

bles de la chrdtlenttf en gindral, et de la Lettres ; Mars, 1684 ; in O^nvrcs diverses 

France en particulier, dcpuis I'ann^ de Bayle, vol. i. p. 20. The Esplon Tnrc 

163T Jusqu'en 1682. Un Italien, natlf is not to be traced in the index to tlie 

de Gtaes, Marana, donne ces relations Journal des S^avans ; nor Is it noticed hi 

ponr des lettres Unites anx mfaiistres de the Bibliotheque UnlverBelle. 
la Porte par un espion Tnrc qui se tenoit 
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But I am not diBpatiBg that Marana is the author of the 
thirty letters, published in 1684, and of twenty more 
in 1686, which have been literally translated into Sag* 
lish, and form about half the first volume in Tthiglish of 
our Turkish Spy/ Nor do I doubt in the least that l&e 
remainder of that volume had a French original, though 
I have never seen it. But the later volumes of the 
Espion Turo, in the edition of 1696, with the date of 
Cologne, which, according to Barbier, is put for Bouen,' 
are avowedly translated from the English, And to the 
second volume of our Turkish Spy, published in 1601, is 
prefixed an account, not very credible, of the manner in 



r Salll. xiT. 61 ; Blograph. Univera. letter witli the slgnataie of Dsnlel 8a.tr 
9 DtettoniiAlre des AnonymeB, toL L manh fQUi>WB» in which the inwgtnary 
p. 406. Barbier'a notice of L'Espion.dans author t^ls a strange tale of the Buunier 
lea oonra dee prinoea Chretiens, ascribes in which a oertain learned physidan of 
four volumes out of six, which appear to Ferrara, Jnllo de Medici, descended from 
oontatn aa much as our eight volumesi to the Medicean fiunily, put these votomes, 
Marana, and ooi^ectares that the last two in the Italian language, into his hands, 
are by another hand ; but does not inti- This letter is dated Amsterdam, Sept 9, 
mate the least 8aq>iclon of an Englirii 1690, and as the preface refers it to the 
or^[inal. And aa his antbority is con- last summer; I hence- oondude that- the 
siderable, I must fortify my own opinlcm first editi<m of the second volume of the 
by what evidence I can find. Turkish 1^ was in J691 ; for X have not 
The preface to the second volume seen that) nor any other edition eaiiier 
(English) of the TnrUsh Spy begins than the fifth, printed in 1702. 
thus: "Three years are now elapsed since Marana is said fay Salfi and ofh^ts to 
the first volume of letters written by a have left France hi 1689, having fiOlen 
Spy at Paris was pabUshed in English, into adepression of spirits. Kow the first 
And it was expected that a second should thir^ letters, about (me thirty-second 
have come out long before this. The patt of. the entire work, were published 
favourable reception which that found in 1684. and about an equal length ia 
amongst all sorts of readers would have 1686. I adroit that he had time to double 
encouraged a speedy translation of the these portioos, and- thus to publish (me- 
rest, ha4 there been extant any French eighth of the whole ; but is it likely that 
edition of more than the first part. BtU between 1686 and 1689 he could have 
after Ihe ttrietat inquiry none could be ^ven the rest to the world? If w« are 
heard of; and, as for the Italian, our not struck by this, is it likely that the 
booksellers have not that correspond- English translator should have fidnkaied 
ence in those parts as tbey have in the the story above mentioned, when the 



more neighbouring countries of France public might know that there 

and Holland. So that it was a work de- actually a French orii^nal whicdi he had 

spaired of to recover any more of this rendered? The invention seems withoat 

Arabian's memoirs. We little dreamed motive. Again, how came the French 

that the Florentines had been so busy in edition of 1696 to he an avowed transit- 

printiDg and so successful in selling the tiou from the EngUsh. when, aooordieg to 

continued translation of these Arabian thehypothesisof M.Bazfoler.tbe voIwms 

epistles, till it was the fortune of an of Majsana had all been pvbliahed ia 

English gentleman to travel in those parts France? Surely, till these ^^»ear, we 

last summer, and discover the happy news, have reason to suspect, their existcutt; 

I will not forestall his letter, which is and the omu probandi lies nais en Os 

annexed to this preface." A pretended advocates of Mannik's «^^*w* 
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which the yohimes subsequent to the first had been pro- 
cured by a traveller, in the original Italian ; no French 
edition, it is declared, being known to the booksellers. 
That no Italian edition ever existed is, I apprehend, now 
generally admitted ; and it is to be shown by those who 
contend for the claims of Marana to seven out of the 
eight volumes, that they were published in France 
before 1691 and the subsequent years, when they ap- 
peared in English. The Cologne or Bouen edition of 1 696 
follows the English so closely, that it has not given the 
original letters of the first volume, published with the 
name of Marana, but rendered them back from the trans- 
lation. 

60. In these early letters, I am ready to admit, the 
scheme of the Turkish Spy may be entirely traced. 
Marana appears not only to have planned the historical 
part of the letters, but to have struck out the more origins^ 
and striking idea of a Mohammedan wavering with reli- 
gious scruples, which the English continuatur has fol- 
lowed up with more philosophy and erudition. The in- 
ternal evidence for their English origin, in all the latter 
volumes, is to my apprehension exceedingly strong ; but 
I know the difficulty of arguing from this to convince a 
reader. The proof we demand is the production of these 
volumes in French, that is, the specification of some 
public or private library where they may be seen, in any 
edition anterior to 1691, and nothing short of this con be 
satisfactory evidence.^ 

h I dudl now produce some direct evl- (edit 1732) in the British Museum. 
denoe for the English authorship of seven Another MS. note in the same vohmie 

oat of eigl^t parts of the Turkish Spy. gives the following extract from Dnnton's 

** In the life of Mrs. Manley, published Life and Errors :— ** Mr. Bradshaw is the 

under the title of * The Adventures of best accomplished hackney writer I have 

Rivella,' printed in 1714, in pages 14 met with; his genius was quite above 

and 15 it is said, That her father, Sir the common size, and his style was in- 

Roger Manley, was the genuine author comparably flne. ... So soon as I saw 

of the first volume of the Turkish Spy. the first volume of the Turkish Spy, the 

Dr. Midgley, an ingenious physician, re- very style and manner of writing con- 

lated to the funily by marriage, had the vinced me that Bradshaw was the author. 

chaTge of looking over his papers, amoi^ . . . Bradshaw's wife owned that Dr. 

which he found that manuscript, which Midgley had engaged him in a work 

be easily reserved to his proper use ; and which would take him some years to 

both by his own pen and the assistance finish, for which the Doctor was to pay 

of some others continued the woric until him 40<. per sheet ... so that 'tis very 

the eighth volume, without ever having probable (for I cannot swear I saw him 

the justice to name the author of the first" write it) that Mr. William Bradshaw was 

MS. note in the copy of the Turkish Spy the author of the Tuikish Spy ; were it 
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61. It wottld not, perhaps, be nn&ir to bring within 
Swift't Tale the pale of tbe seyenteentb. centary an effusion 
or a Tub. Qf genius sufficient to redeem our name in its 
annals of fiction. Tbe Tale of a Tub, thougb not pub- 
lisbed till 1704, was cbiefly written, as tbe autbor de- 
clares, eigbt years before ; and tbe Battle of tbe Books 
subjoined to it has every appearance of recent animosity 
against Ibe opponents of Temple and Boyle, in tbe ques- 
tion of Pbalaris. Tbe Tale of a Tub is, in my appre- 
bension, tbe masterpiece of Swift; certainly Babelais 
has nothing superior, even in invention, nor anything so 
condensed, so pointed, so full of real meaning, of biting 
satire, of felicitous analogy. Tbe Battle of the Books is 
sucb an improvement of tbe similar combat in tbe Lutiin 
that we can hardly own it is an imitation. 

not for thlB dlsoovery; Dr. Midgley had I would trorrender my own opinion, if I 

gone off with the hononr of that perrorni<- could see snfSdent grounds for doing so ; 

ance." It thus appears that in England but as yet Marana's pretensions are not 

it was looked upon as an original work ; substantiated by the evidence which I 

thoiii^ the authority <^ Dunton is not demanded, the proof of any edition in 

very good for the tacts he teUs, and that French anterior to that of our Tnxkish 

of Mrs. Manley mudi worse. But I do Spy, the second volume of which (there 

not quote them as evidence of such facts, is no dispute about Marana's authorship 

but of common report Mrs. Manley, who of tbe first) appeared in 1691, with a pre- 

claims for her father the first volume, face denying the existence of a French 

certainly written by Marana, must be set original. Those who have had recourse 

aside; as to Dr. Mic^ley and Mr. Brad- to the arbitrary supposition that Marana 

shaw, I know nothing to confirm or refhte communicated his manuscript to some 

what is here said. English translator, who published it as 

[The hypothesis of these notes, that all his own, should be aware that a mere pos- 

theTnrkidiSpy, after the first of our eig^t sibility, without a shadow of evidence, 

volumes, is of English origin, has been even if it served to explain the facts, 

controverted in the Gentleman's Maga- cannot be received in historical critidsm 

line by persons of learning and acuteness. as truth.— 1842.T • 
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CHAPTEB VIIL 

HISrrOBT OF PHYl^CAL AND OTHER LTIERATUBE 
FROM 1690 TO 1700. 



Sect. I. — Ok Experimental Philosophy. 

Inetiiatians for Science at Florence -"London -» PbtIb -^Cbemistry — Boyle 

and others. 

1. We have now arrived, according to the metliod pur- 
sued in corresponding periods, at the history of ^^ 
xnathematical and physical science in the latter omitting ^' 
part of the seventeenth century. But I must JJJ^^' 
nere entreat my readers to excuse the omission 
of that which ought to occupy a prominent situation in 
any work that pretends to trace the general progress of 
human knowledge. The length to which I have found 
myself already compelled to extend these volumes might 
"be an adequate apology ; but I have one more insuperable 
in the slightness of my own acquaintance with subjects 
80 momentous and difficult, and upon which I could not 
write without presumptuousness and much peril of be- 
traying ignorance. The names, therefore, of Wallis and 
Huygens, Newton and Leibnitz, must be passed with 
distant reverence. 

2. This was the age when the experimental philo- 
sophy to which Bacon had held the torch, and Academy 
which had already made considerable progress, ^^^ ci- 
especially in Italy, was finally established on ^^^^' 
the ruins of arbitrary figments and partial inductions. 
This philosophy was signally indebted to three associa- 
tions, the eldest of which did not endure long ; but the 
others have remained to this day the perennial fountains 
of science ; the Academy del Oimento at Florence, th^ 

VOL. IV. z 
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Boyal Society of London, the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris. The first of these was established in 1657, with 
the patronage of the Grand Duke Ferdinand XL, bnt 
tinder the peculiar care of his brother Leopold. Both 
were, in a manner at that time remarkable, attached to 
natural philosophy ; and Leopold, less engaged in public 
afi&urs, nad long carried on a correspondence with the 
learned of Europe. It is said that the advice of Yiviani, 
one of the greatest geometers that Europe has produced, 
led to this instituti<m. The name which this Academy 
assumed gave promise of their fundamental rule, the in- 
vestigation of truth by experiment alone. The number 
of Academicians was unlimited ; and all that was required 
as an article of faith was the abjuration of all fedth, a 
resolution to inqtdre into truth without regard to any 
previous sect of philosophy. This Academy lasted un- 
fortunately but ten years in vigour : it is a great mis- 
fortune for any literary institution to depend on one man, 
and especially on a prince, who, shedding a factitious, as 
well as sometimes a genuine lustre roimd it, is not easily 
replaced without a diminution of the world's regard. 
Leopold, in 1667, became a cardinal, and was thus vnth- 
drawn from Florence ; others of the Academy del Cimento 
died or went away, and it rapidly sunk into insigni- 
ficance. But a volume containing reports of the yearly 
experiments it made, among others the celebrated one 
proving, as was then supposed, the incompressibilily of 
water, is generally esteemed.' 

3. The germ of our Koyal Society may be traced to 
Boyai the year 1645, when WaUis, Wilkins, Glisson, 
8o«*e*y- and others less known, agreed to meet weekly 
at a private house in London, in order to converse on 
subjects connected with natural, and especially experi- 
mental, philosophy. Some of these soon afterwards settled 
in Oxford; and thus arose two little societies in con- 
nexion with each other, those at Oxford being recruited 
by Ward, Petty, Willis, and Bathurst. They met at 
Petiy's lodgings till he removed to Ireland in 1652; 
afterwards at those of Wilkins, in Wadham College, till 
he became Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1659 ; about which time most of the Oxford philosophen 

■ Oallazzi, Storfa del Gran Dqcato, vol. viL p. 240 ; TlnboKlii, zL 204 ; OoniSani, 
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came to London, and lield tlieir meetings in Gresham 
College. They became more numerous after the Besto- 
3*ation, which gave better hope of a tranquillity indis- 
pensable for science; and on the 2dth of November, 
1660, agreed to form a regular society, which should 
meet weekly for the promotion of natural philosophy : 
their registers are kept from this time.^ The king, 
Tather fond himself of these subjects, from the beginning 
afforded them his patronage ; their first charter is dated 
15th July, 1662, incorporating them by the style of the 
Boyal Society, and appointing Lord Broimcker the first 
president, assisted by a coimcil of twenty, the conspi- 
cuous names among which are Boyle, Kenelm Digby, 
Wilkins, Wren, Evelyn, and Oldenburg." The last of 
these was secretary, and editor of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, the first number of which appeared March 1, 
1665, containing sixteen pages in quarto. These were 
continued monthly, or less frequently, according to the 
xnaterials he possessed. Oldenburg ceased to be the 
editor in 1667, and was succeeded by Grew, as he was 
"by Hooke. These early transactions are chiefly notes 
of conversations and remarks made at the meetings, as 
well as of experiments either then made or reported to 
the Society.* 

4. The Academy of Sciences at Paris was established 
in 1666, tmder the auspices of Colbert. The Academy of 
king assigned to them a room in the royal Sciences at 
library for their meetings. Those first selected *™* 
were all mathematicians ; but other departments of 
science, especially chemistry and anatomy, afterwards 
furnished associates of considerable name. It seems, 
nevertheless, that this Academy did not cultivate expe- 
rimental philosophy with such unremitting zeal as 
the Eoyal Society, and that abstract mathematics hav%. 
always borne a Iturger proportion to the rest of their 
inquiries. They published in this century ten volumes, 
Iniown as Anciens Memoires de FAcadt^mie. But near 
its close, in 1697, they received a regular institution 
from the king, organising them in a manner analogous 

i> Birch's Hist of Boyal Society, voL L p. 1. 

* Id. p. 88. 

^ Id. YoL ii. p. 18 i Thomson's Hist, of Bojal Society, p. 1 
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to ihe two oliher great literary foundations, the Frenck 
Academy, and that of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres.* 

5. In several branches of physics, the experimental 
state of philosopher is both guided and corrected by 
Chemistry. ^^ eternal laws of geometry. In otheis 

he wants this aid, and, in the words c^ his laaster, 
*« knows and understands no more concerning the order 
of nature than, as her serrant and interpreter, he has 
been taught by obserration and tentatiye processes." 
All that concerns the peculiar actions of bodies on each 
other was of this description ; though in our own times 
Bven this has been in some degree brought under the 
omnipotent control of the modem analysis. Chemistty^ 
or the science of the molecular constituenie of bodies, 
manifested in such peculiar and reciprocal operations^ 
jhad never been rescued fr(»n empirical han% till this 
period. The transmutation of metals, the universal 
medicine, and other inquiries utterly imphilosophical 
in themselves, because they assumed the existence of 
that which they sought to discover, had occupied the 
chemists so much that none of them had made any fartheir 
progress than occasionally, by some happy combination or 
analysis, to contribute an useful preparation to pharmacy,- 
or to detect an unknown substance. Glauber and Vai| 
Helmont were the most active and ingenious of these 
elder chemists ; but the former has oi3y been remem* 
bered by having long given his name to sulphate of soda, 
while the latter wasted his time on experiments from 
which he knew not how to draw right inferences, and 
his powers on hypotheses which a sounder spirit of the 
inductive philosophy would have taught him to reject.' 

6. Chemistry, as a science of principles, hypothetical^ 
^ . no doubt, and in a great measure imfounded, 

but cohering in a plausible system, and better 
than the reveries of the Faracelsists and Behmenists, 
was founded by Becker in Germany, by Boyle and his 
contemporaries of the Eoyal Society in England. Becker, 
a native of Spire, who, after wandering from one city 
of Germany to another, died in London in 1685, by his 
Physioa Subterranea, published in 1669, laid the foun- 

• Fonteuelle, vol. v. p. 23. Montucla, Hist, dea Mathematlques, vol. il. p. 56T. 
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dation of a theory whicli, having in the' next century 
been perfected by Stabl, became the creed of philosophy 
till nearly the end of the last century. "Becker's 
theory," says an English writer, "stripped of every- 
thing but the naked statement, may be expressed in the 
following sentence: besides water and air there are 
three other substances, called earths, which enter into 
the composition of bodies, namely, the fusible or vitri-^ 
£able earth, the injQiammable or sulphureous, and the 
mercurial. By the intimate combination of earths with 
water is formed an universal acid, from which proceed 
all other acid bodies ; stones are produced by the com- 
bination of certain earths, metals by the combination 
of all the three earths in proportions which vary accord- 
ing to the metal." * 

7. No one Englishman of the seventeenth century 
after Lord Bacon raised to himself so high a ^ ^ 
reputation in experimental philosophy as Bobert ^ 
Boyle ; it has even been remarked that he was bom in 
the year of Bacon*s death, as the person destined by 
nature to succeed him. An eulogy which would be 
extravagant, if it implied any parallel between the genius 
of the two ; but hardly so if we look on Boyle as the 
most faithful, the most patient, the most successful dis- 
ciple who carried forward the experimental philosophy 
of Bacon. His works occupy six large volumes in 
quarto. They may be divided into theological or meta- 
physical and physical or experimentaL Of the former, 
we may mention as the most philosophical his Disquisi- 
tion into the Final Causes of Natural Things, his Free 
Inquiry into the received Notion of Nature, his Dis- 
course of Things above Eeason, his Considerations about 
the Beconcileableness of Eeason and Beligion, his Ex- 
cellency of Theology, and his Considerations on the 
Siyle of the Scriptures ; but the latter, his chemical and 
experimental writings, form more than two-thirds of his 
prolix works. 

8. The metaphysical treatises, to use that word in a 
large sense, of Boyle, or rather those concern- mg ^etar 
ing Natural Theology, are very perspicuous, physica 
very fiee from system, and such as bespeak an ^^^ 

s Thomaon's Hiai of Eoyal Society, p^ 4681 
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independent loTer of tratlu His Difiqnisition on Final 
Causes was a well-timed vindication of that pahnarj 
argoment against the paradox of the Cartesians, who 
had denied the validity of an inference from the manifest 
adaptation of means to ends in the nniverse to an intel- 
ligent Providence. Boyle takes a more pbilosophical 
view of the principle of final canses than had been foimd 
in many theologians, who weakened the argnment itself 
by the presumptuous bypothesis, that man was the sole 
object of Providence in Ibe creation.^ His greater know- 
ledge of physiology led him to perceive that there are 
botli animal, and what he calls cosmical, ends, in which 
man has no concern. 

9. The following passage is so &vourable a specimen 
Extract ^f the philosophical spirit of Boyle, and so good 
f^ one an illustration of the theory of idols in the No- 

*"' vum Organum, that, although it might better, 
perhaps, have deserved a place in a former chapter, I 
will not refrain from inserting it :—" I know not," he 
says, in his Free Inquiry into the received Notion of 
Nature, ** whether it be a prerogative in the himian 
mind, that as it is itself a true and positive being, so is 
it apt to conceive all other things as true and positive 
beings also ; but whether or no this propensity to frume 
such kind of ideas supposes an excellency, I fear it occa- 
sions mistakes, and makes us think and speak after the 
manner of true and positive beings, of such things as are 
but chimerical, and some of them negations or privations 
themselves ; as death, ignorance, blindness, and the like. 
It concerns us therefore to stand very carefully upon our 
guard, that we be not insensibly misled by such an innate 
and unheeded temptation to error, as we bring into the 
world with us." * 

10. Boyle improved the air-pump and the thermometer, 

though the latter was first made an accurate 
in pwc8 instrument of investigation by Newton. He 
^^che- gjgQ discovered the law of the air's elasticity, 

namely, that its bulk is inversely as the pres- 
sure upon it. For some of the principles of hydrostatics 
we are indebted to him, though he did not possess much 
mathematical knowledge. The Philosophical Transao- 

h Boyle's Woika, voL v. p. S94. I Vol. v. p. 161. 
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tions contain several valuable papers by him on this 
science.^ By bis ** Sceptical Cbemist," published in 
1661, he did much to overturn the theories of Van Hel- 
mont's school, that commonly called of the iatro-che- 
mists, which was in its highest reputation ; raising doubts 
as to the existence not only of the four elements of the 
peripatetics, but of those which these chemists had sub- 
stituted. Boyle holds the elements of bodies to be atoms 
of different shapes and sizes, the union of which gives 
origin to what are vulgarly called elements."* It is un- 
necessary to remark that this is the prevailing theory of 
the present age. 

11. I shall borrow the general character of Boyle and 
of his contemporaries in English chemistry from General 
a modem author of credit. " Perhaps Mr. Boyle character 
may be considered as the first person neither ^ ^ *' 
connected with pharmacy nor mining, who devoted a 
considerable degree of attention to chemical pursuits. 
Mr. Boyle, ihough in common with the literary men of 
his age he may be accused of credulity, was both very 
laborious and intelligent; and his chemical pursuits, 
which were various and extensive, and intended solely 
to develope the truth without any regard to previously 
conceived opinions, contributed essentially to set che- 
mistry free from the trammels of absurdity and super- 
stition in which it had been hitherto enveloped, and to 
recommend it to philosophers as a science deserving to 
be studied on account of the important information which 
it was qualified to convey. His refutation of the alche- 
mistical opinions respecting the constituents of bodies, 
his observations on cold, on the air, on phosphorus, and 
on ether, deserve particularly to be mentioned as doing 
him much honour. We have no regular account of any 
one substance or of any class of bodies in Mr. Boyle, 
similar to those which at present are considered as be- 
longing exclusively to the science of chemistry. Neither 
did he attempt to systematise the phenomena, nor to 
subject them to any hypothetical explanation. 

12. " But his contemporary Dr. Hooke, who had a 
particular predilection for hypothesis, sketched of Hooke 
in his Micrographia a very beautiful theoretical ^^ others. 

k Thomflon't Hist of Boyal Society. ™ Thomson's Hist of Chemistxy. L 
pp. 400, 41L 909. 
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explanation of oombufition, and pTomised to develope his 
doctrine more folly in a subsequent book; a promise 
which he never fulfilled ; ihou^ in his Lampas, pub- 
lished about twenty years afterwards, he has given a 
very beautiful explanation of the way in which a candle 
bums. Mayow, in his Essays, published at Oxford 
about ten years after the Micrographia, embraced the 
hypothesis of Dr. Hooke without acknowledgment ; but 
eloped it with so many absurd additions of his own as 
greatly to obscure its lustre and diminish its beauty. 
Mayow's first and principal Essay contains some happy 
experiments on respiration and air, and some fortunate 
conjectures respecting the combustion of the metals ; 
but the most valuable part of the whole is the chapter 
on afi&nities, in which he appears to have gone much 
farther than any other chemist of his day, and to have 
anticipated some of the best established doctrines of his 
successors. Sir Isaac Newton, to whom all the sciences 
lie under such great obligations, made two most im- 
portant contributions to chemistry, which constitute as 
it were the foundation-stones of its two great divisions. 
The first was pointing out a method of graduating ther- 
mometers, so as to be comparable with each other in 
whatever part of the world observations with them are 
made The second was by pointing out the nature of 
chemical affinity, and showing that it consisted in an 
attraction by which the constituents of bodies were 
drawn towards each other and united ; thus destroying the 
previous hypothesis of the hooks, and points, and rings, 
and wedges, by means of which the different constitu- 
ents of bodies were conceived to be kept together." " 
13. Lemery, a druggist at Paris, by his Cours de 
j^^^ Chy mie in 1 67 5, is said to have changed the fece 
of the science ; the change nevertheless seems 
to have gone no deeper. " Lemery," says Fontenelle, 
" was the first who dispersed the real or pretended 
obscurities of chemistry, who brought it to clearer and 
more simple notions, who abolished the gross barbarisms 
of its language, who promised nothing but what he knew 
the art could perform ; and to this he owed the success 
of his book. It shows not only a sound xmderstanding, 

" Thomson's Hist of Royal Society, p«. 466. 
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"but some greatness of soul, to strip one's own science 
of a false pomp.'"* Bnt we do not find that Lemery 
bad any novel views in chemistry, or that he claims 
with any irresistible pretension the title of a philosopher. 
In fact, his chemist^ seems to have been little more 
than pharmacy. 



Sect. II. — On Natural History. 

Zoology — Ray — Botanical ClaasificaUoiui — Grew —Geological Theoriea. 

14. The accmnnlation of particular knowledge in Natural 
History mnst always be progressive, where any gj^^ pro- 
reheard is paid to the subject : every traveller in grew of 
r^ote countries, every mariner miy contribute '^''^' 
some observation, correct some error, or bring home 
some new species. Thus zoology had made a regular 
advance from the days of Conrad Gesner ; yet wiQi so 
tardy a step, that, reflecting on the extensive intercourse 
of Europe with the Eastern and Western world, we may 
be surprised to find how little Jonston, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, had added, even in the most 
obvious class, that of quadrupeds, to the knowledge col- 
lected one hundred years before. But hitherto zoology, 
confined to mere description, and that often careless or 
indefinite, unenlightened by anatomy, unregulated by 
method, had not merited the name of a science. That 
name it owes to John Bay. 

15. Bay first appeared in Natural History as the editor 
of the Ornithology of his highly accomplished ggi^j^- 
friend Francis WiUoughby, with whom he had 
travelled over the Continent. This was published in 
1676 ; and the History of Fishes followed in 1686. The 
descriptions are ascribed to Willoughby, the arrange- 
ment to Ray, who might have considered the two works 
as in great part his own, though he has not interfered 
with the glory of his deceased friend. Cuvier observes, 
that the History of Fishes is the more perfect work of 
the two, that many species are described which will 

* £l<^ de Lemery, in (EuvreB de Fontenelle, v. 361 ; Biogr. UoiTeTselle. 
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not be found in. earlier ichthyologists, and that those of 
the Mediterranean especially are given with great pre- 
cision.!* 

16. Among the original works of Bay we may select 
HisSynop- ^^ Synopsis Methodica Animalinm Qnadra- 
■toofQuifc. pedum et Serpentini Greneris, published in 

^'^'^ 1693. This book makes an epoch in zoology, 
not for the additions of new species it contains, since 
there are few wholly such, but as the first classification 
of animals that can be reckoned both general and 
grounded in nature. He divides them into those with 
blood and without blood. The former are such as 
breathe through lungs, and such as breathe through 
gills. Of the former of these some have a heart with 
two ventricles, some have one only. And among the 
former class of these some are viviparous, some ovipa- 
rous. We thus come to the proper distinction of Mam- 
malia. But in compliance with vulgar prejudice. Bay 
did not include the cetacea in the same class with quad* 
rupeds, though well aware that they properly belonged 
to it, and left them as an order of fishes.*^ Quadrupeds 
he was the first to divide into ungulate and unguiculate^ 
hoofed and clawed, having himself invented the Latin 
words.' The former are sMUpedaj hisnka, or quadrisuUia; 
the latter are bifida or muttifida; and these latter with 
undivided or with partially divided toes ; which latter 
again may have broad claws, as monkeys, or narrow 
claws ; and these with narrow claws he arranges accord- 
ing to their teeth, as either camivora or leporma, now gene- 
rally called rodentia. Besides all these quadrupeds which 
he calls analoga, he has' a general division called ammdla^ 
for those without teeth or with such peculiar arrange- 
ments of teeth as we find in the insectivorous genera* 
the hedgehog and mole." 

17. iSby was the first zoologist who made use of com- 
Merits of parative anatomy ; he inserts at length every 
fhit work, account of disscctions that he could find ; several 

had been made at Paris. He does not appear to be veiy 

P Biographle UniTersene, art Bay. parte In omnibiM feM pneterqiiam la 

*i Nosneaoommnnihoininamopiniime pills et pedibns et elemento in <|oo 

nimi8recedamiis,et nt afTectata novitatiB degunt oonvenire yideantnr, piscibas an- 

notam evitemns, oetaceom aqaatUitun numerabimns. P. 65. 

genus, qoamvia cum qnadnipedibua vlvi ' P. 60. * P. 56 . 
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anxious about desorilmig every (species; iliiis in the 
simian family he omits seyeral well known/ I cannot 
exactly determine what quadrupeds he has inserted that 
do not appear in the earlier zoologists; according to 
Xiinnseus, in the twelfth edition of the Systema Natur89y 
if I have counted rightly, they amount to thirty-two ; 
but I have found him very careless in specifying the 
synonyms of his predecessors, and Inany, for which he 
only quotes Bay, are in Gesner or Jonston. Bay has 
however much the advantage over these in the brevity 
and closeness of his specific characters. ** The particular 
distraction of his labours," says Cuvier, '* consists in au 
curangement more clear, more determinate than those of 
any of his predecessors, and applied with more con- 
sistency and precision. His distribution of the classes 
of quadrupeds and birds has been followed by the 
English naturalists aknost to our own days ; and we find • 
manifest traces of that he has adopted as to the latter 
class in Linnaeus, in Brisson, in Bufibn, and in all other 
ornithologists." " 

18. The bloodless animals, and even those of cold 
blood, with the exception of fishes, had occupied ^^^ 
but little attention of any good zoologists tiU 
after the middle of the century. They were now studied 
with considerable success. Bedi, established as a phy- 
sician at Florence, had yet time for that various litera* 
ture which has immortalised his name. He opposed, 
and in a great degree disproved by experiment, ^e pre* 
vailing doctiine of the equivocal generation of insects, 
or that from corruption ; though where he was unable 
to show the means of reproduction, he had recourse to a 
paradoxical hypothesis of his own. Bedi also enlarged 
our knowledge of intestinal animals, aad made some 
good experiments on the poison of vipers." Malpighi, 
who combated, like Bedi, the theory of the reproduction 
of organised bodies from mere corruption, has given one 
of the most complete treatises on the silkworm that we 

t Hoc geiras anlmalitim turn candato- he had found in the Memoirs of the Aca- 

nim torn canda carentium species valde d^ie des Sciences. Bat he does not 

DTunerosflB sunt ; non tamen mult» apud mention the Simia Inuus,oTthe S.Ham»- 

autores fide dignos descripts occnrrunt dryas, and several others of the most 

He only describes those species he has known spedes. 

found in Clusius or Marcgrave, and what " Biogr. Univ. 

he calls Fftrisiensis, such, I presume, as " Biogr. Univ.; Tiraboschi, xi. 262. 
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possess/ Swammerdam, a DatoH natoiBlist, abandoned 
Birmawet- his piusmts in hnnuin anatomy to follow np 
'*™* that of insects, and by bis eikill and patience 

in dissection made nnmerous discoveries in their strac- 
tore. His General History of Insects, 1669, contains 
a distribution into four classes, founded on their bodily 
forms and the. metamorphoses they undergo. A posthu- 
mous work, BibliiC Natures, not published till 17^8, 
contains, says the Biogpiphie UniTerselle, '^a multi- 
tude of £BU!ts wholly unknown before Swammerdam ; it 
is impossible to cany fiurther the anatomy of these little 
animals, or to be more exact in the description of their 
organs/' 

19. Lister, an English physician, may be reckoned 
y. one of those who have done most to found the 

science of conchology by his Histona sive Sy- 
nopsis Conchyliorum, in 1685 ; a work very copious and 
fdU of accurate delineations ; and also by his tiiree trea- 
tises on English animals, two of which relate to flnviatile 
and marine shells. The third, which is on spiders, is 
not less esteemed in entomology. Lister was also per- 
haps the first to distinguish the specific characters, such 
at least as are now reckoned specific, though probably 
not in his time, of the Asiatic and African elephant. 
** TTiR works in natural history and comparatiTC anatomy 
are justiy esteemed, because he has shown himself an 
exact and sagacious observer, and has pointed out with 
correctness the natural relations of the animals that he 
describes."* 

20. The beautiful science which bears the improper 
ComparatiYe name of Comparative anatomy, had but casually 
anatomy, occupiod the attention of the medical profes- 
sion.* It was to them, rather than to mere zoologists, 
that it owed, and indeed strictiy must always owe, its 
discoveries, which had hitherto been very few. It was 
now more cultivated ; and the relations of structure to 

7 Biogr. Univ. ; Tiraboschi, zL 252. now used, and the second is bnt a part» 

* Biogr. Univ. ; Chalmen. though an important one, of the adtmce, 

* It ia most probable that this term Zootomy has been suggested as a better 
was originally designed to express a com- name, but it is not quite anataf^l to 
jMuriscm between the hnman structure anatomy; and on the whole it seems as 
and that of brutes, though it might also if we must remain with the old Wixrd, 
mean one between different q>ecies of protesting against its pnq^ty. 

th^ latter. In the first sense it is never 
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the capacities of animal life became more slariking aa 
their Tarietiefi were more fullj imderstood ; the grand 
theories of final causes found their most convincing 
arguments. In this period, I believe, comparative ana- 
tomy made an important progress, which in the earlier 
part of the eighteenth century was by no means equally 
rapid. France took the lead in these researches. *' The 
number of papers on comparative anatomy," says Dr. 
Thomson, '' is greater in the Memoirs of the French 
Academy than in our national publication. This was 
owing to the pains taken during the reign of Louis XIY. 
to fiimish the Academy with proper animals, and the 
number of anatomists who received a salary, and of 
course devoted themselves to anatomical subjects." There 
are, however, about twenty papers in the Philosophical 
Transactions before 1700 on this subject.^ 

21. Botany, notwithstanding the gleams of philoso- 
phical light which occasionally illustrate the ^^^ 
writings of CsBsalpin and Golumna, had seldom °^* 
gone farther than to name, to describe, and to delineate 
plants with a greater or less accuracy and copiousness, 
X et it long had the advantage over zoology, and now, 
when the latter made a considerable step in advance, it 
still continued to keep ahead. This is«a period of great 
importance in botanical science. Jimgius of j^-^w. 
Hamburgh, whose posthumous Isagoge Phyto- 
8C0[)ica was published in 1679, is said to have been the 
first in the seventeenth century who led the way to a 
better classification than that of Lobel ; and Sprengel 
thinks that the English botanists were not unacquainted 
with his writings ; Bay indeed owns his obligations to 
them.** 

22. But the founder of classification, in the eyes of the 
world, was Kobert Morison, of Aberdeen, pro- ^^^^^ 
fessor of botany at Oxford ; who, by his Hortus 
Blesensis, in 1669; by his Plantarum Umbelliferarum 
Distributio Nova, in 1672 ; and chiefly by his great work, 
Historia Plantarum Universalis, in 1678, laid the basis of 
a systematic classification, which he partly founded, not on 
trivial distinctions of appearance, as the older botanists, 
but, as CsBsalpin had first done, on the fructifying organs. 

b Thqm0OD'0 Higt of Bojal Soctety, • ^ Sprengel, Bitn. Bei Herbarls, toI. 11* 
p^ 114. p. 32. 
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He has been frequently charged with plagiarism from 
that g;reat Italian, who seems to haye suffered, as others 
haye done, by £Btiling to cany forward his own limiinons 
conceptions into such details of proof as the world justly 
demands ; another instance of which has been seen in 
his Tery striking passages on the circulation of the blood. 
Sprengel, however, who praises Morison highly, does not 
impute to him this injustice towards OaBsiedpin, whose 
writings might possibly be unknown in Britain.*^ And 
it might be observed also, that Morison did not, as has 
sometimes been alleged, establish the fruit as the sole 
basis of his arrangement. Out of fifteen classes, into 
which he distributes all herbaceous plants, but seven are 
characterised by this distinction/ *' The examination of 
Morison*s works,*' says a late biographer, *' will enable 
us to judge of the service he rendered in Ihe reformation 
of botany. The great botanists, from Gesner to the 
Bauhins, had published works, more or less usefril by 
their discoveries, their observations, their descriptions, 
or their figures. Gresner had made a great step in con- 
sidering the fruit as the principal distinction of genera. 
Fabius Golumna adopted this view ; CaBsalpin applied it 
to a classification which should be regarded as better 
than any that preceded the epoch of which we speak. 
Morison had made a particular study of fruits, having 
collected 1500 different species of them, though he did 
not neglect the importance of the natural affinities of 
other parts. He dwells on this leading idea, insists on 
the necessity of establishing generic characters, and has 
founded his chief works on this basis. He has therefore 
done real service to the science ; nor should the vanity 
which has made him conceal his obligations to Csesalpin 
induce us to refuse him justice.*' ' Morison speaks of his 
own theory with excessive vanity, and depreciates all 
earlier botanists as full of confusion. Several English 
writers have been un£etvourable to Morison, out of par- 
tiality to Bay, with whom he was on bad terms ; but 
Toumefort declares that if he had not enlightened botany, 
it would still have been in darkness. 



' Sprengel, p^ 84. 

* Pultenej, Historical Progress of Botaay in Eugland, vol. i. p. 307. 
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23. Eaj, in his Methodns Plontaram Nova, 1682, and 
in his Historia Flantarum Universalis, in three ^. 
Yolnmes, the first published in 1686, the second 

in 1688, and the third, which is supplemental, in 1704, 
trod in the steps of Moiison, but with more acknowledg- 
ment of what was due to others, and with some improve- 
ments of his own. He described 6900 plants, many of 
which are now considered as varieties.^ In the botanical 
works of Bay we find the natural families of plants better 
defined, the difference of complete and incomplete flowers 
more precise, and the grand division of monocotyledons 
and dicotyledons fully established. He gave much pre- 
cision to the characteristics of many classes, and intro- 
duced several technical terms very useM for the per- 
spicuity of botanical language ; finally, he established 
many general principles of arrangement which have 
since been adopted.^ Bay's method of classification was 
principally by the fruit, though he admits its imperfec- 
tions. " In fact, his method, * says Pulteney, " though ' 
he assumes the fruit as the foundation, is an elaborate 
attempt, for that time, to fix natural classes." * 

24. Rivinus, in his Introductio in Bern Herbariam, 
Leipsic, 1690, a very short performance, struck j»^^„ 
into a new path, which has modified to a great 
degree the systems of later botanists. CaesalpiQ and 
Morison had looked mainly to the fruit as the basis of 
classification ; Bivinus added the flower, and laid down 
as a fundamental rule that all plants which resemble 
each other both in the flower and in the fruit, ought to 
bear the same generic name.^ In some pages of this 
Introduction we certainly find the basis of the Critica 
Botanica of Linnaeus." Bivinus thinks the arrangement 
of Csssalpin the best, and that Morison has only spoiled 
what he took ; of Bay he speaks in terms of eulogy, but 
blames some part of his method. His own is primarily 
founded on the flower, and thus he forms eighteen classes, 
which, by considering the differences of the fruits, he 
subdivides into ninety-one genera. The specific distinc- 
tions he founded on &e general habit and appearance of 
the plant. His method is more thoroughly artificial, as 

S Pulteney. The acooont of Ray's life h Biogr. UniTereelle. 
and botanical writings in this work occu- i P. 259. 
pies nearly 100 pages. k Biogr. Uniyerselle. ™ Id. 
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opposed to natural ; that is, more established on a single 
principle, which (^Eten brings heterogeneons plants and 
£unilie8 together, than that of any of his predecessors ; 
for even Bay had kept the distinction of trees &om 
shrabs and herbs, ccmceiTing it to be founded in their 
natoial fmotifioation. Bivinns set aside wholly this 
leading division. Yet he had not been able to rednoe 
all plants to his method, and admitted several anomaloiis 
divisions.* 
25. The merit of establishing an tmiform and consist- 

Toumefort ^^^ «y^^T^ was reserved for Toumefort. His 
M^mens de la Botaniqne appeared in 1694; 
the Latin translation, Institntiones Bei HerbaiisB, in 
1700. Tonmefort, like Bivinus, took the flower or 
corolla as the basis of his system ; and the varieties in 
the structure, rather than number, of the petals famish 
him with his classes. The genera — ^for, like oilier bo- 
tanists before Linnaeus, he has no intermediate division 
—are established by the flower and fruit conjointly, or 
now and then by less essential diflerences, for he held 
it better to constitute new genera than, as otiiers had 
done, to have anomalous species. The accessory parts 
of a plant are allowed to supply specific distinctions. 
But Toumefort divides vegetables, according to old pre- 
judice — which it is surprising that, after the precedent 
of Bivinus to the contrary, he should have regarded — 
into herbs and trees ; and thus he has twenty-two classes. 
Simple flowers, monopetalous or polypetcdous, form 
eleven of these ; composite flowers, three ; the apetalous, 
one ; the cryptogamous, or those without flower or fruit, 
make another class ; shrubs or suffmtioes are placed in the 
seventeenth ; and trees, in five more, are similarly dis- 
tributed, according to their floral characters.' Sprengel 
extols much of the system of Toumefort, though he dis- 
approves of the selection of a part so often wanting as 
the corolla for the sole basis ; nor can its various forms 
be comprised in Toumefort*s classes. His orders are 
well marked, according to the same author ; but he mul- 
tiplied both his genera and species too much, and paid 
too little attention to the stamina. His method was less 
repugnant to natural afi&nities and more convenient in 

" Blogr. Univ. ; Spirengel, p. 56. 

« Blogr. Uniy. ; Thomaon'f JEBat. of Eoyal Society, p. 34 ; Sprengd. pt M. 
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practice than anywliicli bad come since Lobel. Most of 
Toumefort's generic distinctions were preserved by 
Linnaeus, and some which had been abrogated without 
sufficient reason haye since been restored.** Ray opposed 
the system of Toumefort, but some have thought that in 
his later works he came nearer to it, so as to be called 
magis corollista quam fructista.'^ Tliis, however, is not 
acknowledged by Pidteney, who has paid great attention 
to Ray's writings. 

26. The classification and description of plants con- 
stitute what generally is called botany. But vegetable 
these began now to be studied in connexion P^ys^oiogy. 
with the anatomy and physiology of the vegetable world ; 
terms not merely analogical, because as strictly appli- 
cable as to animals, but which had never been employed 
before the middle of the seventeenth century. This in- 
teresting science is almost wholly due to two men, 
Grew and Malpighi. Grew first directed his ^^^ 
thoughts towards the anatomy of plants in 
1664, in consequence of reading several books of animal 
anatomy, which suggested to him that plants, being the 
works of the same Author, would probably show similar 
contrivances. Some had introduced observations of this 
nature, as Highmore, Sharrock, and Hooke, but only 
collaterally; so that the systematic treatment of the 
subject, following the plant from the seed, was left quite 
open for himself. In 1670 he presented the first book 
of his work to the Royal Society, who next year ordered 
it to be printed. It was laid before the society in print, 
December, 1671 ; and on the same day a manuscript by 
Malpighi on the same subject was read. TThey went on 
from this time with equal steps; Malpighi, however, 
having caused Grew's book to be translated for his own 
use. Grew speaks very honourably of Malpighi, and 
without claiming more than the statement of facts per- 
mits him/ 

27. The first book of his Anatomy of Plants, which is 
the title given to three separate works when gjg j^j^ 
published collectively in 1682, contains the tomyof 
whole of his physiological theory, which is ^^ 
developed at length in those that follow. The nature of 

^ Biogr. Universelle. 4 Id. Sprengel calls Orew'i book opus abso- 

' Pulteney; Chalmers; Biogr. Univ. Intum et immortale. 
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vegetation and its prooeases seem to have been unknown 
when he began ; save that common observation and the 
more accurate experience of gardeners and others must 
have collected the obvious truths of vegetable anatomy. 
He does not quote Geesalpin, and may have been unac- 
quainted with his writings. No man perhaps who 
created a science has carried it farther than Grew ; he 
is so close and diligent in his observations, making use 
of the microscope, that comparatively few discoveries of 
great importance have been made in the mere anatomy 
of plants since his time ; * though some of his opinions 
are latterly disputed by Mirbel and others of a new 
botanical schooL 

28. The great discovery ascribed to Grew is of the 

sexual system in plants. He speaks thus of 
▼en the what he calls the attire, though rather, I think, 
J®*[^^ in obscure terms : — *' The primary and chief 
use of the attire is such as hath respect to the 
plant itself, and so appears to be very great and neces- 
sary. Because even those plants which have no flower 
or foliature are yet some way or other attired, either 
with the seminiform or the floral attire ; so that it seems 
to perform its service to the seeds as the foliature to the 
fruit. In discourse hereof with our learned SaviUan 
professor Sir Thomas Millington, he told me he con- 
ceived that the attire doth serve, as the male, for the 
generation of the seed. I immediately replied that I 
was of the same opinion, and gave him some reasons for 
it, and answered some objections which might oppose 
them. But withal, in regard every plant is appeyodrfXv^^ 
or male and female, that I was also of opinion that it 
serveth for the separation of some parts as well as the 
affusion of others." ' He proceeds to explain his notion 
of vegetable impregnation. It is singular that he shoxdd 
suppose all plants to be hermaphrodite ; and this shows 
he could not have recollected what had long been known 
as to the palm, or the passages in Caesalpin relative to 
the subject. 

29. Eay admitted Grew's opinion cautiously at first: 
Nos ut verisimilem tantum admittimus. But in his 
Sylloge Stirpium, 1694, he fully accedes to it The real 

• Bingr. Univeraelle. gome "primary and prty»te we of Ibl 

t Book Iv. ch. 1. He had hinted at attire," in book i. ch. &. 
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establishment of the sexual theory, however, is due 
to Camerarius, professor of botany at Tiibin- cameraritis 
gen, whose letter on that subject, published g^™^ 
1694, in the work of another, did mnch to 
spread the theory over Europe. His experiments, in- 
deed, were necessary to confirm what Grew had rather 
hazarded as a conjecture than brought to a test ; and he 
showed that flowers deprived of their stamina do not 
produce seeds capable of continuing the species.* Wood- 
wurd, in the Philosophical Transactions, illustrated the 
nutrition of plants by putting sprigs of vegetables in 
phials filled with water, and after some time determin- 
ing the weight they had gained and the quantity they 
had imbibed." These experiments had been made by 
Van Hehnont, who had inferred from them tliat water 
is convertible into solid matter.^ 

30. It is just to observe that some had preceded Grew 
in .vegetable physiology. Aromatari, in a letter predecea- 
of only four pages, published at Venice in »« ot 
1625, on the generation of plants from seeds, "^' 
which was reprinted in the Philosophical Transactions, 
showed the analogy between grains and e^s, each con- 
taining a minute organised embryo, which employs the 
substances enclosing it for its own development. Aro- 
matari has also understood the use of the cotyledons.' 
Brown, in his Inquiry into Vulgar Errors, has remarks 
on the budding of plants, and on the quinary number 
which they affect in their flower. Kenelm Digby, ac- 
cording to Sprengel, first explained the necessity in 
vegetation for oxygen, or vital air, which had lately 
been discovered by Bathurst.* Hooke carried the dis- 
coveries hitherto made in vegetable anatomy much far- 
ther in his Micrographia. Sharrock and Lister contri- 
buted some knowledge ; but they were rather later than 
Grew. None of these deserve such a place as ^^^j , jj* 
Malpighi, who, says Sprengel, was not inferior *^^ 
to Grew in acuteness, though, probably, through some 
illusions of prejudice, he has not so well understood and 

"Sprengel; Biogr. Univ.; Pultenej, ■ Sprengel, lii. 1Y6. [It will be nnder- 

f. 338. Stood that the name oxygen, though 
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explained many things. But the stmctore and growth 
of seeds he has explained better, and Grew seems to 
haye followed him. His book is also better arranged 
and more concise.*" The Dutch did much to enlarge 
botanical science. The Hortus Indicus Malabaricus of 
Eheede, who had been a govemor in India, was pub- 
lished at his own expense in twelve volumes, the first 
appearing in 1686 ; it contains an immense number of 
new plants.** The Herbarium Amboinense of Eumphius 
was collected in the seventeenth century, though not 
published till 1741.*^ Several botanical gardens were 
formed in different countries; among others that of 
Chelsea was opened in 1686." 

31. It was impossible that men of inquiring tempers 
Bariy should not have been led to reflect on those 
notions of remarkable phsenomena of the earth's visible 
*^ °*^' structure, which being in course of time accu- 
rately registered and arranged, have become the basis 
of that noble science, the boast of our age, geology. 
The first thing which must strike the eyes of the merest 
clown, and set the philosopher thinking, is the irregu- 
larity of the surface of our globe ; the more this is ob- 
served, the more signs of violent disruption appear. 
Some, indeed, of whom Bay seems to have been one,' 
were so much impressed by the theory of final causes 
that, perceiving the fitness of the present earth for its 
inhabitants, they thought it might have been created in 
such a state of physical ruin. But the contrary inference 
is almost irresistible. A still more forcible argument 
for great revolutions in the history of the earth is drawn 
from a second phaenomenon of very general occurrence, 
the marine and other fossil relics of organised beings, 
which are dug up in stmta far remote from the places 
where these bodies could now exist. It was common to 
account for them by the Mosaic deluge. But the depth 
at which they are found was incompatible with this 
hypothesis. Others fancied them to be not really or- 
ganised, but sports of nature, as they were called,, the 
casual resemblances of shells and fi^es in stone. The 

l» Sprengel, p. 16. • Sprengel; Palteney. 
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Italians took the lead in specnlating on these problems ; 
bat they could only arrive now and then at a happier 
conjecture than usual, and do not seem to have planned 
any scheme of explaining the general structure of the 
earth.* The Mundus Subterraneus of Athanasius Kircher, 
famous for the variety and originality of his erudition, 
contains probably the geology of his age, or at least his 
own. It was published in 1662. Ten out of twelve books 
relate to the surface or the interior of the earth, and 
to various terrene productions; the remaining two to 
alchemy and other arts connected with mineralogy. 
Kircher seems to have collected a great deal of geo- 
graphical and geological knowledge. In England, the 
spirit of observation was so strong after the establish- 
ment of the Boyal Society, that the Philosophical Trans- 
actions in this period contain a considerable number of 
geognostic papers, and the genius of theoiy wus aroused, 
though not at first in his happiest mood.** 

32. Thomas Burnet, master of the Charterhouse, a man 
fearless and somewhat rash, with more imagina- Bnrnet's 
tion than philosophy, but ingenious and elo- J?^®' 
quent, published in 1694 his Theoria Telluris 
Sacra, which he afterwards translated into English. 
The primary question for the early geologists had always 
been how to reconcile the phaenomena with which they 
were acquainted to the Mosaic narratives of the creation 
and deluge. Every one was satisfied that his own theory 
was the best ; but in every case it has hitherto proved, 
whatever may take place in future, that the proposed 
scheme has neither kept to the letter of Scripture nor to 
the legitimate deductions of philosophy. Burnet gives 
the reins to his imagination more than any other writer 
on that which, if not argued upon by inductive reasoning, 
must be the dream of one man, little better in reality, 
though it may be more amusing, than the dream of 
another. He seems to be eminently ignorant of geolo- 
gical facts, and has hardly ever recourse to them as 
evidence. And, accordingly, though his book drew 
some attention as an ingenious romance, it does not 
appear that he made a single disciple. Whiston opposed 
Burnet's theory, but with one not less unfounded, nor 

K Lyell's Principles of Qeology, voL 1. p. 25. 
h Thomaon's Hist, of Royal Society. 
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with less ignorance of all that required to be known, 
otborgeo- Hooko, Listor, Bay, and Woodward came to 
Ms^te- the subject with more philosophical minds, 
and with a better insight into iSie real pheenomena. 
Hooke seems to have displayed his usual sagacity in 
conjecture ; he saw that the common theory of explain- 
ing marine fossils by the Mosaic deluge would not suffice, 
and perceiyed that at some time or other a part of the 
earth's crust must have been elevated and another part 
depressed by some subterraneous power. Lister was 
aware of the continuity of certain strata over large dis- 
tricts, and proposed the construction of geological maps. 
Woodward had a still more extensive knowledge of strati- 
fied rocks ; he was in a manner the founder of scientific 
mineralogy in England, but his geological theory was 
not less chimerical than those of his contemporaries.^ It 
was first published in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1695.^ 

33. The Protogsea of Leibnitz appears, in felicity of 
Protom conjecture and minute attention to facts, £ur 
of Uibnit*. alx)ve any of these. But this short tract was 
only published in 1749 ; and on reading it I have found 
an intimation that it was not written within the seven- 
teenth century. Yet I cannot refrain from mentioning 
that his hypothesis supposes the gradual cooling of the 
earth from igneous fdsion ; the formation of a vast body 
of water to cover the surface, a part of his theory but ill 
establLshed, and apparently the weakest of the whole ; 
the subsidence of the lower parts of the earth, which he 
takes to have been once on the level of the highest 
mountains, by the breaking in of vaulted caverns vdthin 
its bosom : " the deposition of sedimentary strata from 
inundations, their induration, and the subsequent cover- 
ing of these by other strata through fr^sh inundations ; 
vrith many other notions which have been gradually 
matured and rectified in the process of the science." Ko 

i Lyell, p. 31. alteratmm fkctmn oporteat^ credibiUiit 

k Tliomson, p. 20T. multo arbitror defluziase aquas spontaneo 

"" Sect 21. He admits also a partial nisn, qnam Ingcnton terraroin partem 

elevation by intometoenoe, bat says, nt incredibili violenttt tarn alte "^^^^^imr. 

rastissims Alpes ex solidA Jam terrft Sect 22. 

emptione sarrezerint, miiras oonsenta- » Fades tenert adhnc orbis sepias n«- 
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one can read the FxotogaBa without perceiying that of all 
the early geologists, or indeed of all down to a time not 
very remote, Leibnitz came nearest to the theories which 
are most received in the English school at this day. It 
is evident that if the literal interpretation of Grenesis, by 
a period of six natural days, had not restrained him, he 
would have gone much farther in his views of the pro- 
gressive revolutions of the earth." Leibnitz had made 
very minute inquiries for his age into fossil species, and 
was aware of the main fiBuoia which foim the basis of 
modem geology.** 



Sect. III. — On Anatomy and Medicine. 

34. Portal begins the history of this period, which occu- 
pies more than 800 pages of his voluminous work, by 
announcing it as the epoch most &vourable to anatomy : 
in less than fifty years the science put on a new counte- 
nance ; nature is interrogated, every part of the body is 
examined with an observing spirit; the mutual inter- 
course of nations diffuses tiie light on every side; a 
number of great men appear, whose genius and industry 
excite our admiration.*^ But for this veiy reason I must 
in these concluding pages glide over a subject rather 
foreign to my own studies, and to those of the generality 
of my readers, with a very brief enumeration of names. 

35. The Harveian theory gained ground, though ob- 
stinate prejudice gave way but slowly. It was dTcuiation 
confirmed by the experiment of transfusing ofbiood 
blood, tried on dogs, at the instance of Sir ®®**^^*»*^«<^' 

geret status renun. Unde jam duplex diversas prfleclpitationmn 'vices atqne in- 

orfgo Intelligitar flnnomm oorporum ; tcrvalla testantar. Sect 4. 

una com iguis ftulone reftigesoerentk This he calls the Incunabala of the 

altera cum reconcreecerent ex solntione world, and the basis of a new science, 

aqnarum. Neque igitur putandum est which might be denomibated " naturalls 

topuies ex $oid ette futiont. Id enfm gebgrai^ia." Butwisely adds, licet oon- 

potiadmum de primA tantnm maasA ex Spirent vestit^veterismmKii in praesenti 

terrsB baai aocipio ; Nee dubito, postea &cie rerum, tamen rectius omnia defl- 

materiam liquidam in superficie tellnrls nient poster!, ubi curiositas eo proces- 

prociunentem, quiete mox redditft, ex xa- serit, ut per regiones procarrentia soli 

mentis snbactis ingeutem materia vim genera et strata describant Sect 5. 

deposoisse, quonxm alia varias terna spe- ° See sect 21, et alibi, 

cies formarunt alia in saxa indumere, e P Sect 24, et usque ad flnem Ubrl. 
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Christoplier Wren, is 1657, and repeated by Lower 
in 1661/ Malpigbi in 1661, and Leeuwenhoek in 
1690, by means of their microBcopes, demonstrated the 
circulation of the blood in the smaller Tessels, and ten- 
dered yisible the anastomoses of the arteries and Teins, 
npon which the theory depended.* From this time it 
seems to have been out of doubt. Pecquet's discovery 
of the thoracic duct (or rather of its uses, as a reservoir 
of the chyle from which the blood is elaborated, for the 
canal itself had been known to Eustachius) stands next 
to that of Harvey, which woidd have thrown less light 
on physiology without it, and like his was perseveringly 
opposed.* 

36. Willis, a physician at Oxford, is called by Portal, 
Wiius. who thinks all mankind inferior to anatomists, 
vieussens, qj^q ^f ^q greatest geniuses that ever lived; 
his bold systems have given him a distinguished place 
among physiologers." His Anatomy of the Brain, in 
which, nowever, as in his other works, he was much 
assisted by an intimate friend and anatomist of the first 
character. Lower, is, according to the same writer, a 
masterpiece of imagination and labour. He made many 
discoveries in the structure of the brain, and has traced 
the nerves from it £u* better than his predecessors, who 
had in general very obscure ideas of their course. 
Sprengel says that Willis is the first who has assigned 
a pecidiar mental function to each of the different parts 
of the brain; forgetting, as it seems, that this hypo- 
thesis, the basis of modem phrenology, had been gene- 
rally received, as I understand his own accotmt, in the 
sixteenth century.* Vieussens of Montpellier carried on 
the discoveries in the anatomy of the nerves in his'Neu- 
rographia Universalis, 1684; tracing those arising from 
the spinal marrow, which Willis had not done, and fol- 
lowing the minute ramifications of those that are spread 
over the skin/ 

37. Malpighi was the first who employed good micro- 
Mai i hi s^^P^® ^ anatomy, and thus revealed the secrets, 

* ^ *^ ' we may say, of an invisible world, which Leeu- 

' Sprengel, Hist de la M^edne^voLlv ' Sprengel, voL iv. p. 250. Oompare 
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wenhoek afterwards, probably tusing still better instni- 
ments, explored with surprising success. To other ana- 
Malpighi anatomists owe their knowledge of <<»"»*«• 
the structure of the lungs.' Graaf has OTerthrown manj 
errors, and suggested many truths in the economy of 
generation.* Malpighi prosecuted this inquiry with his 
microscope, and first traced the progress of the e^ 
during incubation. But the theory of evolution, as it is 
called, proposed by Harvey, and supported by Malpighi, 
received a shock by Leeuwenhoek's or Hartsoeker's dis- 
ooveiy of spermatic animalcules, which apparently opened 
a new view of reproduction. The hypothesis they sug- 
gested became very prevalent for the rest of the seven- 
teenth century, though it is said to have been shaken 
early in the next.*" Borelli applied mathematical prin- 
ciples to muscular movements in his treatise De Motu 
Animalium. Though he is a better mathematician than 
anatomist, he produces many interesting facts, the mecha- 
nical laws are rightly applied, and his method is clear 
and consequent."" Duvemey, in his Treatise on Hearing, 
in 1683, lus only work, obtained a considerable repu- 
tation ; it threw light on many parts of a delicate organ, 
which by their minuteness hjEtd long baffled the anato- 
mist.** In Mayow*s Treatise on Eespiration, published 
in London, 1668, we find the necessity of what is now 
called oxygen to that function laid down ; but this por- 
tion of the atmosphere had been discovered by Bathurst 
and Henshaw in 1654, and Hooke had shown by experi- 
ment that animals die when ihe air is deprived of it.' 
Buysch, a Dutch physician, perfected the art of injecting 
anatomical preparations, hardly known before, and thus 
conferred an inestimable benefit on the science. He pos- 
sessed a celebrated cabinet of natural history.' 

38. The chemical theory of medicine which had de- 
scended from Paracelsus through Van Helmont, Medical 
was propagated chiefly by Sylvius, a physician ^o^es. 
of Holland, who is reckoned the founder of what was 
called the chemiatric school. His works were printed 
at Amsterdam in 1679, but he had promulgated his 

* Portal, voL UL p. 120; Sprengel, « Portal, iii. 246 ; Biogr. Univ. 

p, 678. ^ Portal, p. 464. Sprengel, p. 288. 

• Portal, ilL 219 ; Sprengel, p. 303. ." Sprengel, iii. 176, 181. 

b Sprengel p. 309. 'Id. p. 259 ; Biogr. Univ. 
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theory from the middle of the centmy. His leading 
principle was that a perpetual fermentation goes on in 
the human bodj^ from the deranged action of which 
diseases proceed ; most of them from excess of acidity, 
though a few are of alkaline origin. *' He degraded the 
physician," says Sprengel, *'to the level of a distiller 
or a brewer."' This writer is veiy severe on the chem- 
iatric school, one of their offences in his eyes being 
their recommendation of tea; *'the cupidity of Dutch 
merchants conspiring with their medical theories." It 
must be owned that when we find them prescribing also 
a copious use of tobacco, it looks as if the trade of the 
doctor went hand in hand with those of his patients. 
Willis, in England, was a partisan of the chemiatrics,'* 
and they had a great influence in Germany ; though in 
France the attadtunent of most physicians to ihe Hippo- 
cratic and Galenic methods, which brought upon ^em 
so many imputations of pedantry, was little abated. A 
second school of medicine, which superseded this, is 
called the iatro-mathematical. This s^ems to have 
arisen in Italy. Borelli's application of mechanical prin- 
ciples to the muscles has been mentioned above. Tliese 
physicians sought to explain everything by statical and 
hydraulic laws ; they were therefore led to study ana- 
tomy, since it was only by an accurate knowledge of 
all the parts that they could apply their mathematics. 
John Bemouilli even taught them to employ the dif- 
ferential calculus in explaining the bodily functions.' 
But this school seems to have had the same leading 
defect as the chemiatric ; it forgot the peculiarity of the 
laws of organisation and life which often render those 
of inert matter inapplicable. Pitcaim and Boerhaave 
were leaders of the iatro-mathematicians ; and Mead was 
reckoned the last of its distinguished patrons.*" Mean- 
time, a third school of medicine grew up, denominated 
the empirical; a name to be used in a good sense, as 
denoting their regard to observation and experience, or 
the Baconian principles of philosophy. Sydenham was 
tiiie flrst of these in England ; but they gradually pre- 
vailed, to the exclusion of all systematic theory. The 

8 Vol v. p. S9 ; Blogr. ITniv. k Id. p. 182. See Biographie UnlveN 

h Sprengel. p. 73. selle, art Boerfaaave. for a general criti- 
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discovery of several medicines, especially the Peruvian 
bark, which was first used in Spain about 1640, and in 
England about 1654, contributed to the success of the 
empirical physicians, since the efficacy of some of these 
could not be explained on the hypotheses hitherto pre- 
valent.*" 



Sect. IV. — On Oriental Literature. 

39, The fiamous Polyglott of Brian Walton was published 

in 1657; but few copies appear to have been poiygiottof 

sold before the restoration of Charles II. in Waiton. 

1660, since those are very scarce which contain in the 

preface the praise of Cromwell for having fiEu^ilitated 

and patronised the undertaking ; praise replaced in the 

change of times by a loyal eiuogy on the king. This 

Polyglott is in nine languages ; though no one book of 

the Bible is printed in so many. Walton's Prolegomena 

are in sixteen chapters or dissertations. His learning 

perhaps was greater than his critical acuteness or good 

sense ; such at least is the opinion of Simon and Le 

Long. The former, in a long examination of Walton's 

Prolegomena, treats him with all the superiority of a 

man who possessed both. Walton was assailed by some 

bigots a-t home for acknowledging various readings in 

the Scriptures, and for denying the authority of the 

vowel punctuation. His Polyglott is not reckoned so 

magnificent as the Parisian edition of Le Long ; but it 

is Siller and more convenient." Edmund Castell, the 

coadjutor of Walton in this work, published his Lexicon 

Heptaglotton in 1669, upon which he had consumed 

eighteen years and the whole of his substance. This is 

frequently sold together with the Polyglott. 

40. Hettinger of Zurich, by a number of works on 
the Eastern languages, and especially by the „ 
Bibliotheca Orientalis, in 1658, established a 
reputation which these books no longer retain since the 
whole field of Orientfil literature has been more 
fully explored. Spencer, in a. treatise of great ^°'*'* 

" l^rengel, p. 413. tament,p. 641 ; Chalmers ; Biogr. Britan. } 
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erudition, De Legibus Hebradonun, 1685, gaTe some 
offence by the suggestion that seTeial of tiie Mosaic 
institutions were borrowed from the Egyptian, tbou^ 
the general scope of the Jewish law was in opposition 
to the idolatrous practices of the neighbouring nations, 
g^j^jj^^ The vast learning of Bochart expanded itself 
over Oriental antiquity, especially that of which 
the Hebrew nation and language is the central point; 
but his etymological conjectures have long since been 
set aside, and he has not in other respects escaped the 
fate of the older Orientalists. 

41. The great services of Pococke to Arabic literature, 
Pococke "^^ch had commenced in the earlier part of the 

century, were extended to the present. His 
edition and translation of the Annals of Eutychius in 
1658, that of the History of Abulfaragius in 1663, with 
many other works of a similar nature, bear witness to 
his industry ; no Englishman probably has ever contri- 
buted so much to tihat province of learning." A fine 
edition of the Koran, and still esteemed the best, was 
due to Marracci, professor 'of Arabic in the Sapienza 
or university of Eome, and published at the expense 
of Cardinal Barbadigo, in 1698.^ But Prance had an 
D'HerbeioL Orientalist of the most extensive learning in 

D'Herbelot, whose Bibliotheque Orientale must 
be considered as making an epoch in £his literature. It 
was published in 1697, after his death, by Galland, who 
had also some share in arranging the materials. This 
work, it has been said, is for the seventeenth century 
what the History of the Huns by De Guignes is for the 
eighteenth ; with this difference, that D'Herbelot opened 
the road, and has often been copied by his successor.** 

42. Hyde, in his Eeligi(H;as Persarum Historia, pub- 
„ , lished in 1700, was the first who illustrated in 

a systematic manner the religion of Zoroaster, 
which he always represents in a favourable manner. 
The variety and novelty of its contents gave this book 
a credit which in some degree it preserves ; but Hyde 
was ignorant of the ancient language of Persia, and is 
said to have been often misled by Mohammedan autho- 
rities/ The vast increase of Oriental information in 

** Chalmers ; Biogr. Unir. <i Bk^pnphie XTniverseUe. 
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modem times, as has been intimated above, renders it 
difficult for any work of the seventeenth century to 
keep its ground. In their own times, the writings of 
Kircher on China, and still more those of LudoK on 
Abyssinia, which were founded on his own knowledge 
of the country, claimed a respectable place in Oriental 
learning. It is remarkable that very little was yet known 
of the Indian languages, though grammars existed of the 
Tamul, and perhaps some others, before the close of the 
seventeenth century.' 



Sect. V. — On Geography and History. 

43. The progress of geographical science long continued 
to be slow. If we compare the map of the Mapsoftbe 
world in 1651, by Nicolas Sanson, esteemed on Hansons. 
all sides the best geographer of his age, with one by his 
son in 1692, the differences will not appear, perhaps, so 
considerable as we might have expected. Yet some im- 
provement may be detected by the eye. Thus the Cas- 
pian sea has assumed its longer diameter from north to 
south, contrary to the old map. But the sea of Aral is 
still wanting. The coasts of New Holland, except to 
the east, are tolerably laid down, and Corea is a penin- 
sula instead of an island. Cambalu, the imaginaiy capital 
of Tartary, has disappeared;' but a vast lake is placed 
in the centre of that region ; the Altai range is carried 
fax too much to the north, and the name of Siberia 
seems unknown. AMca and America have nearly the 
same outline as before; in the former, the empire of 
Monomotopa stretches to joia that of Abyssinia in about 
the 12th degree of south latitude; and the Nile still 
issues, as in all the old maps, from a lake Zayre, in 
nearly the same parallel. The coasts of Europe, and 
especially of Scandinavia, are a little more accurate than 
before. TTie Sanson family, of whom several were pub- 
lishers of maps, did not take pains enough to improve 
what their farther had executed, though tJiey might have 

■ Eichhorn, Ge8ch.der Guitar, V. 269. quently placed this capital of Cathay 
t The Cambalu of Marco Polo is pro- north of the wall of China. j 
bably Fekin; but the ge<^prapberB fire- 
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bad material helps from the astronomical observations 
which were now continually made in different parts of 
the world. 

44. Such was the state of geography when, in 1699, 
DeLisie'i ^ Lisle, the real founder of the science, at 
map of the the age of twenty-four, published his map of 
^^^ .the world. He had been guided by the obeer- 
yations, and worked under the directions of Cassini, 
whose tables of the emersion of Jupiter's satellites, cal- 
culated for the meridian of Bologna, in 1668, and, with 
much improvement, for that of Paris, in 1693, had pre- 
pared the way for the perfection of geography. The 
latitudes of different regions had been tolerably ascer- 
tained by observation; but no good method of deter- 
mining the longitude had been known before this appli- 
cation of Galileo's great discovery. It is evident Ihat 
the appearance of one of those satellites at Paris being 
determined by the tables to a precise instant, the means 
were given, with the help of sufficient clocks, to find 
the longitudinal distance of other places by observing 
the difference of time; and thus a great number of 
observations having gradually been made, a basis was 
laid for an accurate delineation of the surface of the 
globe. The previous state of geography and the im^ 
perfect knowledge which the mere experience of navi« 
gators could furnish, may be judged by the fact that the 
Mediterranean sea was set down with an excess of 300 
leagues in length, being more than one-third of ^e 
whole. De Lisle reduced it within its bounds, and cut 
off at the same time 500 leagues from the longitude of 
Eastern Asia. This was the commencement of the geo- 
graphical labours of De Lisle, which reformed, in the 
first part of the eighteenth century, not only the general 
outline of the world, but the minuter relations of various 
countries. His maps amount to more than one hundred 
sheets.'' 

45. The books of travels, in the last fifty years of the 
Voyages soventecnth century, were fer more numerous 
^i and more valuable Ihan in any earlier period, 

but we have no space for more than a few 
names. Gemelli Carreri, a Neapolitan, is the first who 

* UlogedeDe Lisle. In (EiiTregdeFontenelle, vol. vl. p. 263; Eloge deChasliil. 
lb VOL V. p. 328 ; Biogr. UiiiT. 
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claims to liave written an account of his own travels 
round the world, describing Asia and America with 
mnch detail. His Giro del Mondo was published in 
1699. Carreri has been strongly suspected of fabrica- 
tion, and even of having never seen the countries which 
he describes ; but his character, I know not with what 
justice, has been latterly vindicated." The French 
justly boast the excellent travels of Chardin, Bemier, 
Thevenot, and Tavemier in the East; the account of 
the Indian archipelago and of China by Nieuhoff, em- 
ployed in a Dutch embassy to the latter empire, is said 
to have been interpolated by the editors, though he was 
an accurate and Mthful observer.^ Several other rela- 
tions of voyages were published in Holland, some of 
which can only be had in the native language. In 
English there were not many of high reputation : Dam- 
pier's Voyage Bound the World, the first edition of 
which was in 1697, is better known than any which I 
can call to mind. 

46. The general characteristics of historians of this 
period are neither a luminous philosophy, nor „, , . 

^ , . x» !• •J ^T% . Historians. 

a rigorous examination of evidence. But, as 
before, we mention only a few names in this extensive 
province of literature. The History of the Deg^ug^ 
Conquest of Mexico bv Antonio De Solis is 
•* the last good work, ' says Sismondi, perhaps too 
severely as to others, '* that Spain has produced ; the 
last where purity of taste, simplicity, and truth are pre- 
served ; the imagination, of winch the author had given 
so many proofs, does not appear." ' Bouterwek is not 
less ^vourable; but Eobertson, who holds De Solis 
rather cheap as an historian, does not fisiil to censure 
even his style. 

47. The French have some authors of history who, 
by their elegance and perspicuity, might de- Memoinof 
serve notice; such as St. Beal, Father D*Or- ^^*«- 
leans, and even Yarillas, proverbially discredited as he is 
for want of veracity. The Memoirs of Cardinal De 
Betz rise above these ; their animated style, their excel- 
lent portraitures of character, their acute and brilliant 
remarks distinguish their pages, as much as the similar 

' Tiraboechi, xL 86 ; Salfl, xL 442. r Biogr. Univ. 
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qualities did their author. '' They are written," says 
Voltaire, '* with an air of greatness, an impetuosity and 
an inequality which are the image of his life ; his ex- 
pression, sometimes incorrect, often n^ligent, but 
almost always original, recalls continucJly to his readers 
what has been so firequently said of Caesar's Commenta- 
ries, that he wrote with the same spirit that he carried 
on his wars." ' The Memoirs of Grammont, by Antony 
Hamilton, scarcely challenge a place as historical, but 
we are now looking more at the style than the intrinsic 
importance of books. Every one is aware of the pecu- 
liar felicity and feuscinating gaiety which they display. 

48. The Discourse of Bossuet on Universal History is 
BoaBoeton Perhaps the greatest effort of his wonderful 
nniveiBai genius. Every preceding abridgment of so 
^' immense a subject had been superficial and 
dry. He first irradiated the entire annals of antiquity 
down to the age of Charlemagne with flashes of light that 
reveal an tmity and coherence which had been lost in 
their magnitude and obscurity. It is not perhaps an 
un£a,ir objection that, in a history calling itself that of 
all mankind, the Jewish people have obtained a dispro- 
portionate regard ; and it might be almost as reasonable, 
on religious grounds, to give Palestine an ampler space 
in the map of the world, as, on a like pretext, to make 
the scale of the Jewish history so much larger than that 
of the rest of the human race. The plan of Bossuet has 
at least divided his book into two rather heterogeneous 
portions. But his conceptions of Greek, and still more 
of Roman history, are generally magnificent ; profound 
in philosophy, with an outline firm and sufficiently 
exact, never condescending to trivial remarks or petty 
details; above all, written in that close and nervous 
style which no one certainly in the French language 
has ever surpassed. It is evident that Montesquieu in 
all his writings, but especially in the Grandeur et De- 
cadence des Eomains, had the Discourse of Bossuet 
before his eyes ; he is more acute, sometimes, and inge- 
nious, and has reflected longer on particular topics of 
inquiry, but he wants the simple majesty, the compre* 
hensive eagle-like glance of the illustrious prelate. 

* Biogr. Univ., whence I take the quotation. 
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49. Thougli we fell short in England of the historical 
reputation which the first part of the century English 
might entitle us to claim, this period may be watoricai 
reckoned that in which a critical attention to ^° 
truth, sometimes rather too minute, but always praise- 
worthy, began to be characteristic of our researches into 
fact. The only book that I shall mention is ^^^ 
Burnet's History of the Beformation, written 
in a better style than those who know Bumot by his 
later and more negligent work are apt to conceive, and 
which has the signal merit of having been the first in 
English, as far as I remember, which is fortified by 
a large appendix of documents. This, though frequent 
in Latin, had not been so usual in the modem languages. 
It became gradually very frequent and almost indispen- 
sable in historical writings, where the materials had any 
peculiar originality. 

60. The change in the spirit of literature and of the 
public mind in general, which had with gra- 

dual and never receding steps been coming chan^ter 
forward in the seventeenth century, but espe- ^^l^ 
cially in the latter part of it, has been so fre- 
quently pointed out to the readers of this and the last 
volume, that I shall only quote an observation of Bayle. 
** I believe," he says, " that the sixteenth centuiy pro- 
duced a greater number of learned men than the seven- 
teenth ; and yet the former of these ages was far from 
being as enlightened as the latter. During the reign of 
criticism and philology, we saw in all Europe many 
prodigies of erudition. Since the study of the new phi- 
losophy and that of living languages has introduced a 
different taste, we Lave ceased to behold this vast and 
deep learning. But in return there is diffused through 
the republie of letters a more subtle understanding and 
a more exquisite discernment; men are now less 
learned but more able."^ The volumes which are now 
submitted to the public contain sufficient evidence of 
this intellectual progress both in philosophy and in polite 
literature. 

61. I here terminate a work, which, it is hardly ne- 

1> Dictionnaire de Bayle, art Aoonoe, note D. 
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ceseaiy to say, has foniished the occHpation of not veiy 
GoDdoikm. ^®^ 70*™, and which, for seveial reasons, it 
is not my intention to prosecute any ^oiJier. 
The length of these Tolnmes is already greater than I 
had anticipated : yet I do not perceive much that could 
have been retreiidied without loss to a part, at least, of 
the literary world. For the approbation which the first 
of them has received I am gratefol : for the few cor- 
rections that have been communicated to me I am not 
less so ; the errors and deficiencies of which I am not 
specially aware may be numerous ; yet I cannot affect 
to doubt tliat I Imve contributed something to the 
general literature of my country, something to the ho- 
nourable estimation of my own name, and to the inherit- 
ance of those, if it is for me still to cherish that hope, to 
whom I have to bequeath it. 
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' Ana,' The, or collection of miscellaneous 
literature of France, UL 154 ; iv. 314. 

Anabaptists, the, L 356— their occupation 



APOLLONinS. 

of the town of Munster, 368 — ^their 
tenets, ii. 78, 428; lit 186— Luther's 
(pinion, L 378. 

Anacreon, iiL 234, 237. 

Anasilla, sonnets of, ii. 188. 

Anatomy, early works on, i. 119, 267 — 
progress of disooTeries in, 467 ; ii. 344; 
ui. 436 ; It. 359— on oomparatiTe, 348, 
349— of plants, 353. 

'Anatomy of MeUmchidy,' Burton's, iiL 
376. 

Anaxagoras. philosophy of, iii. 12, 34. 

Andreas, John Valentine, woiks of, iii. 1 54. 

Andreini, the ' Adamo,' and other dramas 
of, iiL 281. 

Andr^, the Jesuit, 1. 31, noU ' ; IL 167, 
254, 453— on the use and era of paper 
of Unen, &c, L 59— on collegiate foun- 
dations, 17— on the Spanish theatre, U. 
254. 

Andrews, Lancelot, Bishop, ii. 396, 405. 

* Andromaque ' of Racine, it. 258 — its ex- 

odlenoes, «b. 259. 

* Angelica ' of Boiardo. L 230. 
Angennes. Julie d', beauty of, iiL 361. 
Angola, diimpaniee of, iii. 431 and note. 
Anglo-Sax<xi poetry, L 10 — language, 

changes to EngUsh, 44— MSS. of 8th 
century, 91, note K 

Ai^^Ulara, Italian translator of Orid, IL 
193— his dramas, 249. 

Animals, Natural Historr of, iii. 430— 
' Icones Animalimn ' of Qesner, ii. 334 
—description of Tsrious, 334-337 ; It. 
345, 347. 

Annius of Viteibo. L 244 and note ; iL 389, 
390. 

Ansefan, Arohbishop, on the existence of 
a Deity, L 13, note, 72. 

Antinomianism, L 303. 

Antiquaries, Society of, in England, 
founded by Archbishop Parker, 1572, 
ii. 362. 

Antiquities, the study.of, L 172 ; 11. 47, 387 
—of Greece, 387, 39*0 — ^works of Zamo- 
scius, Sigonius, and Meursius on Gre- 
cian, 51, 393—' Pbtter's Antiquities,' 
It. 13— Roman, L 327; iL 47, 387,390 
— ^works of GrteTius and Gronovius, iT. 
12 — wortcs of Parker and Gk)dwin, 11. 
46— collections in Italy, 359— deceptions 
practised, 389— Jewish, Egyptian, E- 
truscan, 389, 390 — ^liberality of the 
Medici in collecting works on, 1. 172— 
Teneration for anUquiiy, 106, 107, 327; 
iL 415; iii. 459— controTersy on the 
comMratiTe merit of the study, 469 — 
Sir W. Temple's defence of it, Iv. 324. 

Antoninus, Marcus, Gatalcer's edition ot 
It. 8. 

Antonio, Nicolas, the ' BIhliotheca Nova ' 
of. i. 341 ; ii. 44 ; ill. 237. 

Antonio da Pistoja, L 270, note t. 

Apatisti of Florence, iiL 458. 

Apianus, the Cosmography of, L 475. 

Apollonius, geometiy of, u. 326. 
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APOLCMiUES. 
Apologaes* or Fuables, of Andreas, ilL 

1S5, «I0<& 

* Apparatna > of early writers, i. 64. 
Apuleioa, ' Golden An ' o^ ii. 289. 
Aqnapendente, F. de, on the laagaage of 

brutea, iii. 432. 

Aquila, Seraflno d', poet, L 232. 

Aquinaa, Thomaa, hia auUiority aa a 8cho< 
lastic writer, i. 17 — hia woiica, i&. noU'i 
IL 75, 119 ; iiL 132, 142. 143, 144 

Arabian ^yaicians, the, and their school 
of meoidne, L 466 — mathematiclana, 
169, 160— style of poetiy, ii 210, note. 

Arabian writers early employed ootton 
paper, i. 57— eminent scholars, 474 ; 
m.448. 

Arabic, study ot i. 474; ii. 349 ; iiL 448 ; 
iv. 364— lexicon of GoUus, iiL 449--a 
mannacript version of Hippocrates in, 
L 58 — ^nnmerala and calculation, 113, 
noU ^ 114. 

Arantiua, the anatomist, IL 345— on the 
pulmonary circulation, iiL 438. 

Aiatus, edition of, by Orotiua, iL 377. 

Arbiter, Petroniua, style of, iL 382. 

* Arcadia' of Sir Philip Sidney, iL 296, 

297, noU <», 316, 318 ; iiL 460— of San- 

nasaro, i. 265 ; U. 314 
Arcadians, Society of, iL 183; ir. 225, 

292. 
Archimedes, iL 326, 332— InTentions of, 

iii. 395, 399, 40a 

* Arden of Feyersham,' play of. IL 276. 
Areopagittca, by MUton. UL 374. 
Aredn, Peter, comedies of, L 439— chap 

racter of, ii. 192— letters of, 289, 290. 

Areuno, Leonardo, sumamed also Bmni, 
his Latinity, L 88— his polished style, 
90, 100— lives of Dante and Petrwch 
by, 164. 

' Axigenis,' Barclay's, ii. 381 ; iiL 389. 

Argens, his Jewish Letten, iv. 333. 

Argensula, Bartholomew, iiL 236. 

Argenaola, Lupercio, iiL 236. 

A:i%entier, his medical school, i. 466 — 
novel principle asserted by, i6. w^ *. 

Argonne, d', a Benedictine, under the 
name of V^eul Marvilio, ilL 360, and 
note— iv. 300, 302, noU «, 314. 

Argyropulus, Greek grammarian, L 161, 
212. 

Ariau doctrhie, the. 1. 372— in Italy, 373 
—in England, iL 79; iv. 37. 

Ariosto, L 164— his 'Orlando Furioso,' 
309-313; ii. l91, 198, 199, 238 — his 
satires analysed by Gingu^ne, L 421— 
hb Epicurean philosophy and gaiety, 
422— Comedies of; 272, 439 — com- 
parison with Taaso, ii. 196, 198, 204— 
with Spenser, 237— Hanington's trans- 
lation of, 230. 
Aristarchus, sive de Arte grammaticft,* 
of G. Voesius, iL 385. 

Aristides, version of, ii. 10. 

Aristocracy, Bodin's remarlu on, iL 153, 
155. 



ASTBONOMY. 

Aristophanes, by Aldus, L 225— the 
• Wasps' of, Iv. 276. 

Aristotelians, di^^utes of. L 151, 390 ; IiL 
2— scholastic and genuine, L 390 ; iL 
100— of Italy, L 393. 

Aristotle, philosophy of, L 201, 390. 392 ; 
U. 100, 11? ; iiL 2, 420— his physics, iL 
331— metaphysics, UL 2; iv. 60, 81, 
138— opponents of, ii. 104. {See Phi- 
losophy.] His poeUcs, 11. 304; iv. 6— 
rules for Greek tragedy, iiL 365— defi- 
nition of comedy, iv. 289— history of 
animals, iL 334— edition of, by Duval, 
374— Jourdain on translations from, 
L 69, note i^— his logic, iiL 113, note. 

Arithmetic of Cassiodorus, L 3, note— 
of FibonaocL 113— of Sacro Bosco, 114. 

Armenian dictionary, iii. 449. 

Aiminianiam, iL 77 — its rise, 428— its 
tendency, 429— its progress, 431; iv. 
32-in England, 34^in Holland, iL 77, 
436 ; iv. 32, 33. 

Arminiua, James, Professor at Leyden, 
U. 428. 

Armories, De la Rue's researches in, L 
36, note li— traditions of, ib, 

Amauld, Antoine, French controversial 
writer, iiL 90 ; iv. 22, 31, 80— his 'Artde 
Penser,' 62 and note, 80. 130— on ' True 
and False Ideas,' 101— his ol^Jections to 
the • Meditationes' of Descartes, iiL 
71, 79. 

Amauld, Angelica, iv. 31. 

Amdt's 'True Christianity,' IL 459. 

Aromatari, botanical writer, iv. 355. 

Arrebo, Norwegian poet, iiL 250. 

' Are magna,' by Jerome Cardan, the alge- 
braist, L 459. 

* Ars magna,' of Raymond Lully, L 321, 

322. 

Artedi, works o^ ii. 338. 

Arthur and the Round Table, early ro- 
mances of, L 136, note ^ ; iL 318— Ques- 
tion as to his victories, L 36, note h~. 
remarlcs on the story of. t6. 136. 

Arundellan marbles, at Oxford, ii. 388. 

Ascensius, Radius, the printer and com- 
mentator, L 259, 337 ; iL 11. 

Ascham, L 349 ; iii. 369— his treatise of 
the 'Schoohnaster.' iL 41, 293— his 
Toxophilus, L 454. 

AselUus, his discovery of the Lacteals, ilL 
442. 

Asia, voyages to India, China, &c., iL 
351, 352, 364. 

Asola, Andrew of, his edition of Galen, 
L333. 

' Asolani,* the, of Bembo, i. 266. 

* Assises de Jerusalem.' doubts as to the 

age of the French code, i. 28. 

Astrology, Bodin's opinions on, ii. 160. 

Astronomy, L 3. 118— treatise of Coper- 
nicus on the heavenly bodies, 463 ; iL 
110 ; iii. 53 — state of the science of. 
394— works of Kepler, 408, 409 — of 
Tycho Brahe, ib. 
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ATBAMASIAM, 
AtlMDMtan Creed, Jercmj Tqrlor on* tt. 



Atheism, CodworttTf retMattcB of; !▼. M, 

67. 
Ato mio the ogr of Ddtoo, ML 4 8. 
Atterbory, 0r>, controreny of« with 

Bentley, !▼. 10 and fute. 
Aobigntf, Agrippe d', hh * Buod de Ebb- 

Dwte,' iii. 993. 
AnbreT'B Manuecripti, UL «6k noto^ 
Aiifleniniia^ crittdan on, il. SOS. 
Angsbiug, the oonfeBSion of, i. 358, 384 ; 

ii. 58. »»— UbraxT of, 1. 480. 
Anguls, * Reooeil des Anciene PoVtee^ by, 

L 36 ; iL ai4, 315, ffolfli : U1. 345, note, 
AngoreUiu, cTitlelam oo, li. 303. 
Anguattii. • de CiviUte Dei,' iL SVO— hie 

^stem ct divinity, li. ff— the Antl- 

F^Iadan writings of, ir. 38— the * An- 

gnstmns ' of Jansenius, A.— 4octrioe of, 

iiL TO— oontroverqr on Qrsoe and Free- 

wUi, iL 435, 436. 
AngostiBiis, anshbidiop of Tanagona, U. 

48. 
Avgnatimis on CiTil Law, ii. 16Y, lYO. 
Aangerville, his library, L 110. 
Annoy, Comtesse d*, norels of, ir. 380. 
Anrif^ Jcltia, I. lOl, 104. 
Anatndia, supposed delineation of, in 

1530, 1.475, note ^. 
'Autos,' or spiritual dramas, of Oil Vi- 
cente, i. 363—' Sacnunentales ' in Spain, 

ii. 354. 
Arellenada's invectives on Cervantes, iii. 

379. 
Averani, the Florentine, iv. 253. 
Averroes, disdi^es of, L 10— bis doctrines, 

141,301,304; ILIO^UO. 
Avitoa, poems of, i. 0, note, 
Ayala, Balthasar, ii. 90— his treatise on 

the rights of war, l76— Ustof sul||ects 

treated upon, ib. note, 
Aylmer, EngUdi writer, ill. 869. 
Azo, pupils of, L 64. 

Badiamnont, poet, iv. 231. 

Bacon, Lord, his Henry VIL, IIL 60, 374 
— ^its i^iloaophical si^rit, 453— hb Es- 
says, ii. 130 ; iii. 140— maxims of, 459— 
bis Philosopliy, 23. 24 ; iv. 40— letter 
to Father Fulgentio, iii. 24, note ^— on 
'Uie Advancement of Learning, 25. 26, 
39, 30, 36, 62, 63, 64-^De Interpretatione 
Natnra. 2,noteb— De AugmeutisScien- 
tiarum, 25, 26, 29, 36, 51, 62, 68— his 
Instanratio Magna, 25, 26, 27. 28— di- 
vided into Partitiones Scientlanun, 26 
—Novum Organum, 26, 29. 31, 36, 43- 
47. 51, 52. 62 and note^ 68— Natural 
Hlstoiy, 27. 60— Scala Intellectfls, 27— 
Antidpationes Philosophiffi, 28— I^ilo- 
Sophia Secnnda, ib.— course of studying 
his worlcs, 29— nature of the Baconian 
Induction, 31— his dislike of Aristotle, 
34— fine passage on poetry, 36~natural 
theology and metaphysics, 37, 40— final 



BASBIEB. 

S^— on the oonstitntiosi of nksii 
in body and mind, 40 — ^Logic, Grammar, 
and Rhetoric, 40, 41 ; iv.OO— EtUcs,!!! 
41— Fblitics. 42— Theology, 43— Falla- 
des and Idola, 44~his c(»ifldenoe, 47— 
limits to our knowledge by sense, 50— 
inductive logic, 51, 54, 55— his philoso- 
phy founded <» observation and ezperi- 
ment^ 52 — fkirther examination and 
result of tiie whole, 52^0 — ol^Ject of his 
pfailoaophical writings, 31 — and their 
effKt, 50, nofeK— his prt^indioe against 
mathematicSk 64— his wit, 65— Us &me 
on the continent, ib.— his views on an 
universal Jurisprudence, 222— his His- 
toiy of Henry VII., 60— his Oentories 
of Matoral mstorv, 27— his views on 
B^litical FhiloBopfay, 163— comparison 
of, with Galileo, 61 — his style, 374 
—occasional references to his opbtions 
and authority, L 316; li. 114, 358, 
noU 1 ; iii. 415 ; iv. 87, 104, 122, 138, 363. 

Bacon, Roger, i. 80, 116— fals * Opus 
M^)us,* and inventions, 11*— fais re> 
semblanoe to Lord Bacon, ib. — Optics 
by, H. 330. 

Badius, Jodocos, printer, 1. 283. 

Balf, Lazarus, French poet, i. 283 340, 
444; ii. 214, 210, notes. 

Baillet, his <q^oii of Hoary Stephens, 
IL 13 — his ' Jugemens des Sfsvans,' 
IiL 275, note; iv. 314 — his ' Life of 
Desctftes/ iiL 06, note ■■ ; Iv. 75, M*k, 
302, nofd*. 

Batus, his doctrine condemned by Fhis 
v., iv. 28, So — controversy raised by, 
iL75. 

Balbi, John, the * OafboUmii ' of. L 82 and 
nofe. 

Balbuena, qrfc poem of, iii. 236, note *. 

Balde, * ^fhrm ' of, ill. 277. 

Baldi, his * LaNantica,' iL 190 — Sonneto 
of, 183. 

Baldric, Bishop of Utrecht, L OS. 

Balduin, on Roman Law, IL 48, 170. 

Baldus, the Jurisconsult, L 68 ; iL 170 

Baldwin of Wittenberg. iU. 144. 

Ballads, Spanish, L 238; iL 209— Ger- 
man, 217— Ens^ish and Scottish, 232. 
[Sa Poetry.] 

Balzac, iiL 66, note^ — his critique on 
Heinsius, 275 — on Boosard, iL 213 — 
his 'Letters,' iiL 358-360 — his style. 
iv. 298 303. 

Bandellol novels of, IL 311 : ilL 346. 

Barbaro, Fiands, ethical * Dialogues ' of, 
L 108. 

Barbarous, on the acceptation of the term, 
L 20, note. 

Barbaras, Hermolaus, i. 106, 226, 227. 

Barb^rac, commentator on Groflus and 
Puifendorf, iL 421 ; ill. 104 and note, 
226; iv. 172, 175. 176, nofe », 101. 

Barbier d'Aucour, his attadk on Boa- 
hours' Entretiens, iv. 303 — on the 
Turkish Spy, 334, note. 
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BARBOSA. 

Barboaa, Arias, i 176, 341. 

Barbour, J<rtin, his Scottish poem of' Hie 

Brace,' i. 49. 
Barclay, the 'Alkalis* and* Eaphomiio' 

of, iL 381 : tiL 889, 390. 
BarcUy, WUUam, ' De Regno et Begoli 

Potestate,' il. 141, 396 ; iU. 162. 
Baret or Barrett, John, his LezicoD, ii. 

41. 

Barham, Mr., tnanlation of the Adamos 
Exol of Grottos, lii. 274, note T, 

Bark, Penivian, first used as a medicine, 
Iv. 363. 

Barlaam, mission of, L 99— Treatise ctf, 
on PSpacy, iL 43. 

Barlseiis, Gaspar, Latin poems of, iiL 276. 

Barometer, Pascal's experiment on, ili. 
35, note. 

Baronius, Cardinal, ' Annals of Ecclesi- 
astical History' of, 11. 4, 34, 94, 96— 
continned by Spoodanas, 463. 

Banros, J. de, his * Asia,' iL 351. 

Baaow, Dr. Isaac, Greek professor, Iv. 
7 — Latin poetry of, 256 — his Ser- 
mons, 28, 34, 55. 

Barthins, Gaspar, his * Fomobosoodidas* 
calus,' L 264 — his ' Adverauria,' 73, 
not6 ^ * iL 378 

Bartholin, the physician, IiL 443. 

Bartholomew massacre, Justified by Bo- 
tero, ii. 146, and Naudd, iiL 169. 

BartoU, Jesuit, his writings, ilL 364. 

Bartolns, Jurist, L 68; iL 169. 

Basing, J<dm,L 114. 

Basle, press of Frobenins at, L 273— 
OomicU of, IL 88. 

BasBon, Sebastian, iiL 11. 

Batfanrst discovers Tltal air. It. 361. 

« Battle of the Books,' the, ir. 386. 

Bandius, Dominie. iL 246. 

Bauhin, John and Gaspar, their w*' «n 
botany, iii. 43S. 

BauUn, Gerard, his * Fhytoplnax,' 11. 843. 

Baxter, William, his commentary on the 
Latin tongue. It. 9. 

Baxter, Richard, Treatise on the Grotian 
doctrines, IL 413, note. 

Bayard, le Chevalier, memoirs of, L 476. 

Bayle, his critical remarks, iii. 67, note ' 

— his ' Philosophical Gommentaiy on 
Scripture,' iv. 48 — * Avis anx Re- 
fhgi^s.' the, 211 — his * Nonvelles de 
la R^publique des Lettres,' 310— his 
'Pens^es sur laCom^te de 1680,' 312 
— Us Historical and Critical Dictionaiy, 
i5.— Character of his worlcs, 313, 314 
^— his Dictionary, observation of, 369. 

Besttle, Dr. William, Essay on Truth of, 

Ui. 74, note. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, plays of, ilL 322 

— the Woman-Hater, 322 and note — 
Corruption of their text, 322 — the 
If aid's Tragedy, criticism on, 323 and 
note, 324— Philastcr, ib. — King and 
no King, 325— the Elder Brother, 326 
—the SpanidiConte. 326, 334, note*' 



BEMBU8. 

—the Costom of the Cbuntry, 827— 
the Loyal Satdect, <5.— Beggar's Bush, 
318 — the Scornful Ladr, 329 — Va- 
lentintan, 330 — Two Noble Kins- 
men, ib. — the Falthftd Shepherdea, 
270, 321, 331— Rule a Wife and Have 
a Wife, 332— the Knight of the Burn- 
ing Pestle, 333— the Chances, «5.— 
various other of Fletcher's ploys, xbj~~ 
orlghi of Fletdier's comedies, 334— 
defects of the plots, ib. 337, note- 
sentiments and style, dramatic, 335— 
characters, 336— their tragedies fai- 
ferior to their comedies, 337— their 
female portraitures, ib.— criticisms on, 
338, note t, 

Beanmont, Sir John, his * Boeworth Field,* 
iiL 260. 

* Beaux' Stratagem,' plav of, iv. 290. 

Becanus, principles of, ill. 157. 

Beccari, Agnstini, pastoral drama o( ii. 

250. 
BeocateUl, L 105. 

Becker, his Physics Subterranea, Iv. 340. 
Bedonann's 'History of Liventions,' L 



251, 252. 

Beds, his censure of Erasmus, L 36a 

Bede, the Venerable, character of bis 
vrritingB,!. 5. 

* Beggar^ Bush,' play of, iii. 329. 

Bekker, his * Monde enchant^,' Iv. 58. 

Behmen or Boehm, Jacob, 1. 400 ; ilL 14. ; 

Behn, wrltingi of Mra., iv. 288, 331. 

Belgic poets, iL 246. 

BeUef, Hobbes on, IIL 116. 

BeUannin, Cardinal, a Jesuit. iL 76, note ', 
86— his merits as a controversial writer 
of the diurch of Rome, 86, 90 ; iv. 17 
— ^replies by his adversaries named 
* Anti-Bellarmlnus,' IL 87— his * Answer 
to Jsmes L,' 396. 

Bellay, French poet, IL 212, 214— Latbi 
poems of, 244. 

Bellesu, French poet, iL 212. 

Belleforest, translator of Bandello'snovek, 
iL312. 

Bellenden, his treatise ' de Stain,' iiL 158. 

BeUius, Martin (or Castalio), IL 81. 

Bello, Francesco, sumamed il Cieco, poet, 
L231. 

Bellori. Italian antiquarian writer, iv. 13. 

Beloe's Anecdotes of Literature, IL 218, 
note T, 375, note '. 

Belon, Travels of, and Natural History 
by, ii. 336, 345. 

Bembo, Pietro, L 321, 328; iL 4— the 
' Asolanl ' of. L 266— an imitator of 
Petrarch and Cicero, 419— beauties and 
defects of, 420— Tassoni's censure of, 
for adoptb^ lines fh>m Petrarch, 420 
—his elegance, 451, 452; iL 305— 'Le 
Prose,' by, L 454— Latin poems of, 438, 
478— enjoys his library, and the society 
of the learned at Padua 453— ^ndidons 
criticisms of, 454. 

Bembns^ iL 80& 
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BBNACU8. 

Benacofl, poema oa the» L 438. 

BenedettC the nometrician, U. 328. 331. 

Benedictines, tb^ influence in the pre- 
lervation of claasical MSS., 1 4, t4— of 
St. Maur, the ' Histoiie littMre de la 
France,' by the, 16, 62. 

Beneficea, Sarpi'a Treatise on, iL 39T— 
History of the Ck>uncil of Trent. 398. 

Beni, his commentary on the Poetica of 
Aristotle, iL S04; UL 366. 

Benivieni, Italian poet, i. 232. 

Benaerade, French court poet, iv. 23L 

Bentham, Jeremy, iv. 169. 

BenUvogUo, Cardinal, his Letters, liL 361 
—his avU Wars of Flanders, 4&%- 
satires of, iL 193. 

Bentley, Dr. Richard, his e^tte to MiQ, 
iv. 9— on the raistles of Pbalails. 10 — 
controversy ivith Atterbory, ib. 

Benaoni, * Novi Qrbis Historia ' of, iL 340. 

Beownlf, poem of, L 133. 

Berald, N., F^nch scholar, L 283. 

Berchoeur, Ifming of, L 96, 121. 

Berenger, controversy with, L 13. 

Bcrenger of Carpi, his lame as an ana* 
tomist, L 467 ; iiL 436, 438. note. 

Berenice, tragedy of, by Racine, iv. 261. 

Bei^rac, Cyrano de, his *Le Pedant 
Jou€,' iiL 299, 392— his Romances, iv. 
328. 

BerigRTd, Claade, his ' CircHli PisanI,' iU. 
12. 

Berkeley, Bishop, works of, iii. IZ ; iv. 126» 
133. 

Bermndex, tragedies of, IL 260. 

Bemi, liis ' Orlando Innamorato,* L 310, 
369— his lighter productions, character 
of, 370— Boiardo's poem of Orlando, re- 
written by, 423, 424— ludicrous poetry 
named after him, Poesia Bemesca, 422. 

Bemier's epitome of Gassendi, iv. 76, 
128. 

Bemier's travels, iv. 367. 

BemouiUi, John, on the Differential Cal- 
culus, iv. 362. 

Beroaldo, librarian of the Vatican, L 269, 
477. ... 

Berquin, Lewis, first martyr to Pro- 
testantism in France, L 364, note K 

Berthold, Archbishop of Mentz, censor on 
books, L 254. 

Bertoldo, romance of, IiL 232, note. 

Bessarion, Cardinal, his 'Adversus ca- 
lumniatorem Platonis,' i. 162. 

Bethune, Mr. Drinkwater, his Life of 
Galileo, iii. 413, note. 

Betterton, the actor, iv. 280, 281. 

Beza, * de Hereticia puniendii^' IL 81 — 
his Latin Testament, 98— Latin poetry 
of. 244r-his learning. 93, note y, 

Bibbiena, Cardinal, his comedy of ' Ca- 
landra.' i. 263. 

Bible, Mazarin, the first printed book, 
the, i. 156~Hebrew, Iii. 446, 446— In 
modem languages prohibited by the I 
Pope, and burnt, iL 366— the Polyglott I 



BODIN. 

Bible of AlcaU, L 320— Doui^, iL 484 
—the Sistioe Bible, 88— that Inr Cle- 
ment YIIL, A. — Protestant Bibles 
and Testaments, ib. — Gexwva Bible. 
Coverdale's Bible. 98 — the Biahopa' 
Bible, ib.— Luther's tranalationa, L 
386— English Bible, translated under 
the authority of James I., ii. 463'— 
style of, 464. [See Scriptures.] 

Bibliander, New Testament of, L 388i. 

Bibliographical works, iL 364. 

'BibUotheca Sussexiana,' L 168. 

< Blblibtheca Universalis*' of Geaner, 3. 
364. 

' Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonarum,' IL 432. 

' Bibliotheque Univexselle,' of Le Clerc^ 
lv.33. 

'BibUoth^es,' 'UniverseOe,' 'Choisle,' 
ei 'Ancienne et Modeme,' celebrity 
of these reviews, iv. 33. 

Bibliothtoues Fran^aises, of La Croix, 
and of verdier, iL 308, 364. 

Biddle, Unitarian writer, iv. 3t. 

Billa of exchange, earliest, i. 63, note ^ 

Bilson, Bishop of Winchester, iL 145, note. 

Blographia Kitannica Literaria, L 8. 

Biogrophie Unlveraelle, the, iL 293, neU^ 
etpauim. 

Biondo, Flavio* L 172. 

Blackmore's poems, iv. 251. 

Blackwood's Magazine, papers on the 
FaSry Queen, iL 236, note \ 

Bladus, printer at Rome, L 333. 

Blaew, Mras of, &c., iiL 46L 

Blanchefc, Pierre, L 220. 

Blank verse, first introduction of^ L 433; 
U. 221— MUton's, iv. 240— of Marlowe^ 
ii. 270— ctf other authors, 274. 

Blomfleld, Dr. Charles, Bishop of Lon- 
don, on the corruption of Uie Greek 
language, L 98, note *^— article in the 
Quarterly Review, 336, note **— article 
on .fischylus in the Edhibnri^ Review, 
iv. 9. 

Blondel, controversialist, iL 431, 452. 

Blood, circulation of the, U. 346 ; iiL 436» 
442 ; iv. 359— passage in Scrvetuson, L 
469 — 6upi>osed to have been discovered 
by Sarpi. ii. 397, note d. 

Blood, transfusion of, iv. 369. 

Boccaccio, criticism on his taste and 
Latin works, i. 84, 452— hb 'Ec- 
logues,' 84— his Novels. iL 311— his 
* GenealoguB Deorum,' 64 — his * De- 
caraerone/ i. 452 — his *de Gasibaa 
Virorum Illustrium,' ii. 219. 

BoccaUni, Tn^an, iiL 351— his RaggoagU 
di Pamasso, i6. 467 — his Pletza del 
Paragone, 353. 

Bocbart, the 'Geographia Sacra '.of, iii. 
447— his ' Hierosoicon,* 448— hiswoikB 
on Hebrew, &c., iv. 364. 

Bodin, John, writings of, ii. 97 ; iiL 168, 
164, 371— analysis of his treatise of 
'The Republic' il. 148-168— compa- 
rison of, with Machiavel and Axiatotle. 
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BODIUS. 

166— with Montesqpiea, ib. See 166, 
note. 

Bodias (or Boyd), Alexander, il. 246. 

Bodley, Sir Thomas, foooder of the Bod- 
leian Libraiy at Oxford, IL 368 ; iii. 
464— its catalogue, 466— its Oriental 
manoacripts, 449. 

Boerhaave, works of, !▼. 362. 

Bo^Ue, Steiriien de la, 'Le Gontr'Un' 
of, ii. 133, 134. 

Boetfalos, character and death of, i. 2 — his 

* Consolation of Fhiloeophy,' <b.— poem 
on, 26. 

Boiardo, Matteo Maria, Oonnt of Scan- 
diano, L 164, 22»— his Orlando Inna- 
morato reviewed, 229, 310, 31L 

BoUean, satire of, iiL 387, 389; iv. 228 
— praises Malherbe, iiL 244 — his 

• Epistles,' iv. 228—' Art of Poetry,' ib. 
— Compuison with Horace, 229 — ^his 
Lutrin, iiL 232, wOe; iv. 228, 229 — 
character of his poetiy, 230, 326 — ^his 
Longinns, 308. 

Bois or Boyae, Mr., reviser of the EngUsh 
tranelatlon of the Bible, iL 39. 

Boisrobert, French academician, iiL 363. 

Bologna, nniversity of; L 16, 16, notet ^, 
™, ^ 10 ; iL 366— painters, 199. 

BombelU, Algebra of, iL 326. 

Bon, Professor of avil Law, iv. 2IT, 

BonarelU, his FUll di Sdro, a paitoral 
drama, iiL 282. 

Bonamy, literary essays of, L 20. 

Bonaventnra, doctrines of, L 139. 

Bond, John, his notes on Horace, iL 379. 

Bonfadio, correspondence of, ii. 290. 

B<Mmefons, or Bonifonins, ii. 246. 

Books, the earliest printed, L 163, 166 — 
price of in the middle ages, 107 and 
note k — number of printed in the 
15th century, 170, 246, 273— price of 
after the invention of printing, 249 — 
price for the hire of in the 14th cen- 
tury, 252 — restraints on the sale of 
printed, 263 — prohibition of certain, iL 
365 — ^book fairs, 360, 362 — booksellers' 
catalogues, 362 — bookselling trade, i. 
247— mutilation of by the visitors of 
Oxford, temp. Edward VI., ii. 37, note. 
iSee Printing.] 

Bordone's Islands of the World, with 
Charts, L 476. 

Borelli, ' de Motu Animallnm,* iv. 361. 

Borghino, RaSiibelle, treatise on Paintb^ 
by, ii. 289. 

Borgia, Francis, Duke of Gandia, L 375. 
* Borgo, Luca di, ii. 321. 

BoBcan, Spanish poetry of; L ^4; Ii. 
203 " III. 236. 

Boeco,' John de Sacro, his * Tieatfae on the 
Sphere,' L 114, 116. 

Bossu, on Epic Poetry, iv. 306. 

BooBoet, Biwop of Meaux, iL 430, 439 : 
iv. 30, 61— the ' Histoire Universelle ' 
0f, 16, 398 — his Sermon before the 



BRENTIUS. 

Assembly of the Oallican Cleigy. 18— 
draws up the Four Articles, ib. — his 

* Expodtlon de la Foi Catholique,' 22— 
contn>versial writings of, 23 and notes, 
24— his * Variations of the Protestant 
Churches,' 26 — funeral discourses of, 
iv. 62, 29a 

Botal of Astl, pupil of Fallopius, ii. 347. 
Botanical gardens instituted at Naples, 

Marburg, Pisa, and at Padua, i. 470 — 

MontpelUer, iL 340— Chelsea, iv. 356. 
Botany, science of, L 470; IL 339, 340 — 

Poems of Rapin and Delille on gardens, 

iv. 264, 255— writers on, L 470, 471 ; 

iL 339, 340; iiL 434, 462; iv. 349-353 

—medical, L 270, note d. 
Botero, Giovanni, his * Ragione di State,' 

iL 146— his 'Cosmography,' 364 — on 

* Political Economy,' iiL 164. 
Boncbcr, * De ju8t& Henrid III. abdicft- 

tione^ IL 141. 
Bouchetel, his translation of the Hecuba 

of Euripides, L 443. 
Bouhonrs, critic and grammarian, iiL 

243— his *£ntretiens d'Ariste et d'Eu- 

gbne,' iv. 300 — sarcasms of, 301— his 

'La Mani^re de bien Penser,' 303. 
BouiUaud, the Italian astronomer, IiL 415. 
Bourbtm, Anthony, original of Panta- 

gmel, i. 460. 
Bourbon, or Borbonius, Latin poem of, 

iii. 273. 
Bourdalone, le P^, style of his sermons, 

iv. 6L 
Bourdin, the Jesuit, ot^Jections by to the 

Meditations of Descartes, iii. 78. 
Bonrgeoise, Jacques, dramatic writer, L 

443. 
* Bourgeois Gentilhomme ' of Moli^re, a 

diverting moral satire, iv. 275. 
Boursault, his 'Le Mercure Galant,' iv. 

278. 
Bouterwek, criticisms of, L 122, 263 ; iL 

191, noU ', 201. 203, 209, note ", 256, 

268, 308; ilL 238, 247, 248, noU, 288 

380, 383, et pottim. 
Bowles, on the Sonnets of, iii. 265, note ^. 
Boyle, Charles, his controversy with 

Bentley, Iv. 10. 
, Robert, metaphysical works of 

iv. 341 — extract from, 342— his merits 

in i^yslcs and chemistry, i6.— his gene- 
ral duffBcter, 343. 
Bradshaw, William, literary reputation 

of, iv. 336, note. 
Bradwardin, Archbishop, on Geometry, 

L 16, note Ml 8. 
Brain, anatomv of the, works on, iv. 360. 
Bramhall, Archbishop, ii. 413, note. 
Brandt's History of ^e Reformation in 

the Low Countries, L 374, note k; iL 

429. 
BrazlL Natural History, kc of. UL 431. 
BreboBuf. his ' PbarBalie.' iv. 233. 
Brentius, his controversy on the ubiquity 

ofauriBt'gbody,ii.76. 
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BRETON. 
Braton. EngUdi poet» IL 32S— 'MftTillA' 

of, 318, note b. 

BreUm Uyi, diiciurioD on, L SC 

* Brief OunoeU of EogUah I\)Uqf ,' iL2M ; 

ULie4w 
Briggi^ Hennr, mathematinlan, ilL 89Y— 

* Arithmetica LomriUunica' ot 403. 
Briaaon on Ronuoi Law, U. 48, 170. 
*BritaiinU't FiMtorals' of Wm. BiowiM, 

UL 269. 
Britiflh BibUographer, il. 218, 2M. 
BritOb Galielmus, poetrv of, i. 77. 
'Biokea Heart,' the. Ford's pkij oi; liL 

344, 

Brooke, Lord, style of bis poetoy, UL 25a 
Broughton, Hugh, U. 86, 349. 
Bronncker, Loid, first jmsideiit of Bojal 

Sode^. iv. 339. 
Brown, Mr. George Armitage, *Sbak- 

speare's Autobiographical Fbems' by, 

iU. 263, noU b, 284, fioto k. 
Brown, Dr. Thomas, lU. 4S. 
Brown's 'Philosophy Vt fbe Hunan 

Mind,' iy. 95 and note 8, 
Browne, Sir Thomas, his* 'Rellgio Me- 
dici,' iiL 152— his ' Hydrotaphia,' 153— 

Inquiry into Vulgar Erron^ 461; tv, 

855. 
Browne's, William, Britannia's FtetonJa, 

iii.259. 
Brudoli, fbe Venetian publisher, L 869, 

386. 
Bradcer, his History of Fhllasophy and 

Analysis, 1. 3, noU; U. 100, 101, 103, 

105,106,110; iiL 3. 
nneys, French dramatic author. It. 279. 
Brunfels, Otto, the ' Herbaaun vtrn 

Eioones ' of. L 470. 
Bruno, Jordano, theories of, L 94, 322 ; 

ii. 105. 106 ; iiL 3, 11, 420; iv. 105— 

his phikMophical works, iL 106, 107, 

110. 327— his pantheism. 111— on the 

plurality of worlds, 110— sonnets by, 

109. naU, 291— various writings of, 290. 
Brutes, Fabridus on the language of, IiL 

432. 
Bruyk«, La. Caractbres de, iv. 18a 
Brydgea^ Sir Egerton. ' Britidi BibUo- 

gn^her,' ' Bestltuta,' and ' Censmra 

Literaria ' of. ii. 218. 299. 
Booer, works of, circulated in a fiotltloas 

name, L 369. 
Buchanan, his Scottish History, it 31, 

356— < De Jure Besnl,' 46, 136, 139 ; IiL 

157 ; iv. 210— his Latin poetry, IL 246 ; 

IiL 274— his psalms. 277. 
BuckhuTst, Lord (Thomas SackriUe), his 

Induction to the Minrour of Magisizstei, 

iL 219, 220, 267. 
Buckinck, Arnold, engraver, L 192. 
Buckingham, Duke of, tito 'Behearaal' 

of, iv. 320. 
Buda, royal Ubra^y, L 166. 
BudKUS, works of, L 234, 283, 284, 634. 

359; iL 37— the CommentaiU Lingoas 

Gnscffi, L 334, 335— his early stadks. 



CAJBTAV. 

S34^-hi8 ObaervstioiAesi the Rmdects, 

262, 416. 
Builbn, the natoralist, iL S39l 
Btthle,on Ariatofcle, L 390— on the logis 

of, 392— Ramos, 390— on the philosophy 

of Oesalptai, iL 103, 104— Gommoitaiies 

of, on the w<nks of Bnmo, 106-110— 

remarlcs by, iV. 71. 
Bnlgazlnl, on Dante, iL 306. 
BnlL Nelson's life of, iv. 35, noU B-his 

'HaimoniA ApostoUca,' 36— his 'De- 

fensk) Fidei Nioena;.' 37. 
BulUnger, theological writings of, iL 93. 
Bnnel, Peter, epistles of. L 330, note. 
Bunyan, John, his * Pilgrim's ProgreSB,' 

L 316 ; iv. 331. 
Boonarotti, Michael Angelo, iv. 133, note, 
Buonmattei, his Grammar ' Delia lingua 

Toacana,' iiL 354. 
Burbage the player, iiL 302, note. 
Burgeredidus, logician, iiL 6 ; iv. 62. 
Burke, Fiimnnd, compared with Lord 

Bacon, iii. 61. 
Borlei(^ Lord, reftises to sanction iha 

Lambeth artides of Whitgift, iL 428 
Burlesque poetry writers, iL 192. 
Buiman, quotations tnaa, iL 388. 
Burnet, Hshop, Us * History of his Own 

Times; iv. 35— his ' History of the Bo- 
formation,' 369— his tianslatimi of the 

Utopia, L 281. 
Burnet, Thomas, his < Ardkasologia Phi* 

losophica,' iv. 41— the(»y of the earth 

by, 357. 
Bumey's * History of Music,' L 214. note *. 
Burton's * Anatomy of Melancholy,' IiL 

376. 
Bury, Richard of, L 56, note x— libnry 

and ' PhilobibloD ' of, 80, 9«. 
Bosbequius, iiL 873. note. 
Bnsenbaum. his ' MednlU casnum Ooo- 

sdenUa,' iiL 138. 
' Bus^d* Ambois,' play of Chapman, IiL 

347 
Butler, * Hndibras ' of, iv. 234>-6atiriGal 

poeUy of. 246. 
Butler's 'Analogy,' iv. 166 and note. 
Buztorf, the elder, Hebraist, iiL 445. 
Buztorf, the son, his cont ro vqray on the 

text of Scripture, iiL 446. 
Byzanttne literature, L 98. 

Cabbala, the Jewish, L 205. 
Cabot, Sebastian, L 476 ; IL 353. 
Oadamosto, the Vmetian, his voyages of 

discovery, i. 267. 
Catlios Rhodiginus, iL 8. 
Canalpin, botanical writer, ii. 342: iii. 

434; iv. 349— his 'Qwestiones Wri. 

pateticae,' iiL 439, note. 
CaMoclus, Homilies of, L 9, note. 
Calus, Roman prei^yter, L 12, note, 
Caius, Dr., on 'British Dog^' iL 338. 
Gains, firagment of on the Canon of His 

New Testament, L 12, note. 
Oe^ten, oontroversialiak, tt. CS. 
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CALDSBINO. 

CUderiBO, L 178. 

Galderon de la Barca, Pedro, traad-oo- 
medies of, iiL 283— nmnber of his 
pieces, S85 — comedies ot t6.— his * La 
Ylda ee SmAo,' 286— his 'A Secreto 
Agravio secreta Yengaofa,' 288 — his 
B^le, ib.— his merit (tisraiHSwi, 290— the 
school of, iv. 257. 

Calendar, the Gregorian, it 56, 329. 

Gsleplo, Latin Dictionary of; L 2S8, 338 ; 
iL26. 

*Gali8to and MeUboea,' Spanish play, i. 
263 — ^its great reputation, 264. 

Qalixtos, Qeorge, exertions of for religioiis 
concord, 11. 416-419, and nota, 

Gallimachas, Mad. Dacier's translation of; 
iv.6. 

Gallistos, Ajidronicns, a teacher of Greek, 
L151. 

GalmenMe, his * Caasaikdia,' iiL 386— his 
'Cleopatra,' ib, 

Oalyin, John, bom in Picardy, i. 367 — 
character of his institations, ib. ; IL 85, 
93; iv. 35 — their great reputation, L 
379 — enKwdtion of his doctrine, 367 — 
received as a legislator at Geneva, t'b. 
— his political opiniooa, 414 — his con- 
trovert with Caasander, iL 72— death 
of Servotos Instigated and defended by, 
77-79, 441 — their doctitnes, 415, 417, 
428 ; iv. 23, 35 — Crypto^Jalvinists. IL 
75 — ^hostility and ixU»lerance between 
the Galvlnistic and Lutheran churches, 
72,406. 

Calvislus, Seth, Chronology of; IL 391. 

Gsmaldnlenses Anuales, i. 192 and note f. 

Gamtarensls, Glraldus, remarks on Oxford 
Universl^by, L 16. 

Cambridge, Unhreraity of, L 16, 293, note, 
347, 446 ; ii. 38, 39 and note "^, 34»— 
state of learning in. 38, 39— the Uni- 
verrity library, 359 ; Hi. 456— Aacham's 
character of, i. 348— the press, iL 42. 

Camden, iiL 318— his Greek Grammar, U. 
43— his 'Britannia,' 45— hjs *UA of 
Elisabeth,' ill. 453. 

Camera Obscura of Baptista Porta, iL 
330. 

Camerarius, German scholar, i. 211 , 260, 
342, 343— Academy of, 479— his Com- 
mentaries, IL 19— a restorer of ancient 
learning, 37 — on botany, ill. 434; iv. 
365. 

Cameron, a Frendi divine, iL 431. 

Camoens, the ' Lusiad ' of, ii. 205— its 
deftets, 206— its exoellenoes, i&.— minor 
poems of, 208 — remarks of Southey, 

. 206, note. 

CampanelU, Thomas, 11. 105: iU. 415— 
his 'Politics.' 159— his 'Citv of the 
Sun,' 390— Analysis of his phuosophy, 
6-11. 

Campano, his Life of %«odo di Montone, 
L 329, note. 

Campanus, verrion of Euclid by, L 116. 

Campbell, Mr. Thomas, remarlEB of, iL 



CA8IMIS. 

216, 224, nole 6, 230, 241, note, 272 ; ilL 

265. note. 
Campeggk), Italian dramatist, iii. 282. 
Campion, English poet, 11. 230. 
Campistron, trageiUes by, iv. 270. 
' Canhii, Syrisc Grammar of, il. 347. 
' Caninius, Angelus, 11. 5— his ' Hellenis- 

mus/ 17 ; iv. 4. 
Cantacuzenus, Emperor, L 100. 
Canter, Theodore, the ' Varin Lectiones ' 

of, 11. 21. 
Canter, William, his versions of ArisUdcs 

and Euripides, iL 10— his ' Movw Lec- 
tiones,' 19, 20. 
Canus, Mekhior, his ' Lod Theologicl,' iL 

92. 
CapeUa, Martianus, En<7cl<nMBdia of; L 3. 
Capellari, the Latfai poet of Italy, iv. 253. 
Caplto, German scholar, L 301. 
Catqpel, Louis, his 'Arcanum punctua- 

tionls revelatum,' iiL 446— 'Critica 

Sacra '^^447. 
Caraocio, his drama of ' Corradino,' Iv. 

257. 
Carate, the Spanish author on Botany, IL 

340. 
Cardan, Jerome, writer on algebra, L 400. 

401 and note, 459-463 — his rule for 

cubic equations, 459 ; it 319, 321 ; iii. 

403— on mechanics, IL 330. 
Cards, playing, invention of, L 153. 
Carew, Thomas, merit of his poetry, iii. 

266; iv.234. 
Carew, Bichazd, his translatifHi of Tasso, 

11.230. 
Carion's Chronide, by Melanchthou, L 

476. 
Carlostadt, religious tenets of, ii 24. 
Carlovinglan Unga, charters by the, L 57. 
Caro, Annfbal, ooiTespondeDoe of; iL 289 

— sonnets of, 184— translation of the 

^neid by, 193 — his dispute with 

Costelvetro, 303. 
Carreri, Gtemelli, his Travels round the 

World, Iv. 366. 
Cartesian philosophy, summary of the, 

iii. 71-96, 416; iv. 69, 130, 140. {See 

Descartes.] 
Carthusians, learning of the, L 74. 
Cartoblacas, Andronicus, L 185, 186. 
Cartwri^t, his ' Platform,' iL 47. 
Cartwrlght, William, on Shakspeare, 

couplet by, ill. 316, note P. 
Caso, Italian poet, ii. 128, 129, 183, 192, 

288. 
Casanuova. 1. 477. 
Casanbon, Isaac, the eminent seholar, IL 

34, 36, 371; iv. 9— a light of the 

literary world, 11. 36 — correspondence 

with Scaliger, ie,note t, 52, note k, 406 

— attack on BeUarmln by, 86, note **. 
CasaulxMi, Merle, IL 375, fioCe S 408. note' 

— ^hls account of Oxford University, iii. 

454— on the cleeslcs, iv. 9. 
Caslmir, lyric poetry of, ill. 273, note, 

ISce Sarbievus.*] 
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CA81BI. 

Ottirl, Gatologoe of Arabic IfSS. hj, L 

68. 
CMks, Kettler'g tnatiw on the cuadtj 

of. m. 399. 
Gaannder, Oeorge, his ' Ckmsaltatioii ' on 

the Oonfeaiion of AngBbam, iL 72 — ^his 

controversy with Calvin, ib.— Grotius's 

Annotations, 413. 
Casirini, the gnomon otat Bologna, L 189. 
Gasiiodoms, character of his works, L 3 — 

his De Orthogra{diia, 32. note. 
Castalio, Sebastian, reply of, to Galvin, 

iL 81. 428, 440— Beca^s reply to Cas- 
talio, 81— iScriptnral versicni by, 98— 

Version of the Qerinan Theology by, 

L 139 ; Ui. 13. 
Castalio, antiquary, ii. 63. 
Castafiheda, description of Asia by, iL 

351. 
Castell, Edmund, his Leziomi Hept»- 

glotton, iv. 363. 
CasteCio, his work on Hydzanlics, iO. 

423. 
Castelvetro, criticisms of, L 310; iL 303, 

304 — his commentary on Aristotle's 

Poetics. 304 
QutigUone, 'Oortegiano' of, L 402— 

Latin Poetry of, 438 ; IL 302, 367. 
CastUian poets, i.238; iL 203. 
CastilleiJo, Spanish poet, iL 203. 
Castillo, L 125. 
Casuistry, and its diflBcnlties, iiL 132, 

134, 136. 137— of the Jesoits, 136; iv. 

151 — ^Taylor's work on, I63p-Casa- 

istical writers, iiL 131-136. 
Catalogues of new books first published, 

iL 363, note— of libraries, iiL 466. 
Cutems, his olitJections to Descartes, iii. 

78. 
Catharin, theologian, tenets of, L 379; 11. 

93. 
Cathay of Marco Polo (China), iL 362. 
• Catholioon' of Balbi, in 1460, L 82 and 

naif 
Cathoucs, their writers, ii. 92, 93, 97 — 

English Catholics. 99— CathoUc Bibles, 

97. iSee Rome.] 
Cats, popular Dutdi poet, iiL 260. 
Catullus, edition of, by Isaac Vossius, 

iv. 2. 
Cavalieri, mathematician of Bologna, ilL 

400 — ^his geometry, ib. 
Cave on the Dark Ages, L 4, fwU. 
Caxton, printed books of, L 162, 174, 175. 
Ceochinl, celebrated harlequin, iiL 284. 
Cecil, Lady, iL 46. 

GeUo Magno, Odes of, H, 184; ir. 223. 
Celso, Mino, ' de Hsereticis,' &c., ii. 83, 

440. 
Celtes, Conrad. L 212— dramas of, 214— 

academies established by, 479. 
Celticus sermo, the patois of G«ul, i. 21 

and note. 
Centuriatores, or the church historians, 

who termed, ii. 94— of Magdebui^, 74, 

94. 



CHEMNITZ. 

Centuy, fifteenth, events and literary 
acquisitions of, L 243, 244. 

Cephalieus, Greek Testament of, i. 385. 

O^isantes, Latin poems of, iiL 273. 

Cervantes, reputation of his * Don Quix- 
ote,' iii. 379 — Grerman criticism as to 
his design, ib. — observations on Hm 
author, 382, 383 — excellence of the 
romance, 384— his minor novels, 385, 
iL 308 — his dramatic pieces, his Nu- 
mancia, 260-262 — invectives on« hy 
AveUena^a, iiL 379 — criticism by, 
388. 

Ce8alpin,QusesUones Peripatetics, ii. 103, 
106. 

CesarinL merit.of, iii. 274. 

Ceei, Prince Frederic, founds the Linoean 
Society at Rome, iiL 413. 458. 

Ceva. his Latin poems, iv. 252. 

Chaloondyles krrives fr6m Constantinople 
in Italy, L 151. 

Chaldee, the language and Scriptures, i. 
320 ;U. 347; iiL 445, 448. 

Chaloner, Sir Thomas, his poem ' De 
BepublicA Instaurandft,' 11^247— cha- 

■ racter of hispoetiy, 310. 

Champeaux, William of, L 14. 

Champmeltf, Mademoiselle de, iv. 259. 

Chancellor, his voyage to the North Sea, 
iL 362. 

Chapelain, French poet, iii. 363— his ' La 
Pucelle ' iv 232 

Chapelle, or I'Huiliier, poet, iv. 231. 

Chapman, dramas ot, iiL 347— his Homer, 
iL229; iiL 347. 

Cliarlemagne, cathedral and conventual 
schools established by, L 4, 6, 7, 11, 
16. 

Gharlonagne, fabulous voyage o( to Con- 
stantinople, metrical romance <m, L 
28, wae\ 

Charles L of England, iL 402, 462 ; iii. 102, 
303, 346, 370, 375. 

Cliarles IL, education and literature fax 
his reign, iv. 8, 56 — poetry, 250 — 
comedy, 287. 

Charles V. the Emperor, ii. 200. 

Charles IX. of France, ii. 212. 

Charles the Bald, L 7, 24, 25, noU K 

Charleton, Dr., his translation of Gas- 
sendi, iv. 128. 

Chardin, Voyages of, iv. 367. 

Cliarron, Peter, treatise ' Dee Trois V^ 
rit^' &C., by, iL 96— • On WisdOTa,' 
460 ; iii. 147. 

Cbaiters, anci^itly written on papyrus 
and on parchment, L 57, 58. 

Chaucer, remarks on the poetry of, L 49, 
128.483; U.390. 

Chaulieu, poems of. iv. 231. 

Cheke, Sir John, L 339— Greek professor 
at Cambridge, 346-348 — his ' Seforw 
matio Legum Ecclesiasticarum,' IL 32. 

Chemistry, science of, iv. 340, 343. 

Chemnitz, the ♦ Lod Tbeologici' of. ii. 
02, 93. 
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GHEVAUEB. 

Cbeyalier, Hebrew profeiBor, iL 349. 

* Chevy Cbaae,' p<>ein of, its probable 
date, i. 129, fMe "—its effect upon Sir 
P. Sidney, il. 269. 

Caiiabrera, Italian poet, ii. 184 ; iiL 233, 
276 ; iv. 221— his imitators, iiL 236. 

Ghiflet, the Jesuit, the first reviewer, iv. 
309. 

Caiild. Sir Josiah, on Trade, Iv. 213. 

Cailllingworth. ' ReUgion of Protestants' 
by, iL 421-425. 

Ghimpanxee of Ai^la, iiL 431 and note. 

Oiiua, stereotype printing known in, L 
163— missionaries to, ii. 352; iiL 449 
—history of, iL 352 — Kircher's and 
NieoholTs aocoont of, iv. 3M, 36T — 
Voyages in, ii. 354. 

Chinese language and manuscripts, ill. 
449. 

Chivalry, its effects on poetry, L 131-134 
— ^romances of, 134, 448 ; iL 312. 

Chocolate, poem on, by Stxxmi, iv. 263. 

Christianity, prevalence of disbelief in, 
iv. 40 — vindications of, 46. 

' Christiad,' the. of Vida, i. 437. 

Christina of Sweden, ill. 96 ; iv. 222. 

Christine of Pisa, a lady of literary ac- 
complishments in the conrt of Charles 
y. of France, i. 98 ; iv. 226. 

Christmherson, his Jephtbah, 1. 446. 

Qironology, Joseph Scaliger's ' de Emen- 
datione Temporum,' ii. 65— his Julian 
Period, 66— Archbishop Uaher's, iv. 
14 — tiie Hebrew chronology, 16 — 
writers on, iL 391-394 ; iv. 16, 16. 

Chrysoloras, Emanuel, i. 97, 100. 

Ghrysoetom, Savile's edition oi; ii. 377, 
note*. 

Church, Influence of, upon learning, L 6. 

Churchyard, writings of, il. 220. 

Claconius, Alfonsus, ii. 62. 

Qaoonius (or Chacon), Peter, * De Tri- 
clinio Romano,' iL 52. 

CiampoU. the ' Rime ' of. iiL 235. 

Cibber, his plays, iv. 291, note. 

Cicero, Isidore's opinion of, i. 3— Orations 
of, discovered by Poggio, 87 — ^his style 
a criterion of language, 89, 331 — argu- 
ment by, 231 — editions of, 161, 331 : 
ii. 8 and note— his orations elucidated 
by Siccus, 49 — his epistles^ 290; 
iv. 2. 

Ciceronian literature, 1. 331. 

' Ciceronianus ' of Erasmus, i. 330. 

*Ciceronis Consul,' &c., by Bellenden, 
iiL 168. 

Cid,' the, ancient Spanish poem, i. 42 
—ascribed to Pedro Abad, 122 and 
note 9 — Comeille's poem of, iii. 293, 
S96— critique on, 366 — ^romances of the, 
236. 

Cimento, Academy del, iv. 337. 

Cinthio, Giraldi, his tragedy of the 
* Orbecche,' L 440— his' Hundred Tales,' 
iL 312— invention of, 249. 

OUxnmmavigators, account of, iL 361. 



COLERIDGE. 

Ctrlaeni <^ Ancona, L 173. 

Cistercians, teaming of, L 74. 

Citizens, on the privUeges of, il. 160. 

Civil Law and dvllians. [See Law.] 

Clarendon. Earl of, his History, iiL 376. 

Clarius, Isidore, edition of the Vulgate 
by, ii. 98, 348. 

Clawics, Labours of the Florentine 
Critics on, 1. 178— first and celebrated 
editions of the, 259, 331 ; ii. 2, 36 ; iv. 
6 — Variorum editions, L 331, iv. i — 
Delphin, 4, et jxiwi'i Strada's imita- 
tions, iii. 366. 

Claubei^ German meti^hjrsician, iv. 78. 

Claude, French Protestant controversial 
writer, iv. 22 — his conference with 
Bossnet, 23. 

Clavius, ' Euclid' of, ii. 326— calendar re- 
formed by, 329. 

Qemangis, Latin verses of, L 109^re- 
Ugious views of, 139. 

Qement VIII., IL 76— an edition of Scrip- 
ture authorised by, 98, 396— character 
of, 431. 

Clement, Jaques, the regicide, ii. 142. 

Clenaidus, Greek Grammar of, L 336 ; iL 
17 ; iv. 4. 

Clergy, pr^udices of, against learning, 
L 4— preservation of grammatical lite- 
rature owing to, 5 — ^^tility between 
the secular and the regular, 138— dis- 
cipline of. ii. 62. 

Clerseller, metaphysician, iiL 71, 422; 
iv. 78. 

Cleveland, satirical poetry of; iiL 246, 
960. 

Clngnl, Abbot of [See Peter Cluniaoensis], 
L 68, &C.— librtury of the Abbey of, 74. 

Clusius, his works on Natural History 
and Botany. iL 342 ; iii. 430. 

Cluverius, his ' Gennania Antiqua,' iL 
390. 

Cocc^ufl^ • Summa Doctrins,* of, Ii. 454; 
iv. 77. 

Codex Chartaceus, Cottonian MSS. 
(Galba, B. L) contents, and materials 
written on, L 60. 

Coeffeteau, translation of Florus by, IiL 
369. 

Coffee, Its first mention by European 
writers, iL 340. 

Coins, collection of; by Petrarch, L 172 — 
Iqr Niccoli, ib.— on adulteration of. iL 
164 — Italian tracts on, iii. 164— Depre- 
ciation of, under William IIL, iv. 214. 
SSee Numlsmatics.3 
ter, anatomist, iL 346. 

Colbert, French minister, iv. 339. 

Colebrooke, Mr., on the algebra of India, 
L 242, note, 

Colerid^, Mr., his praise of B^umont 
and Fletcher, iiL 306, no<e— his opinions 
on the plays of Shakspeare, 313, 318 
—remarks of, ii. 286; iii. 331, note, 
443, note— on Spenser, iL 237, fwte *— 
on Shakspeare's Sonnets, iiL 263— on 
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COLET. 

Hilton, ir. 286, note— on tbe Argenls, 

Ul. 389, noU—hiB 'Remain^' iv. 236, 

note. 
Golet, Dean, I. 278— fininder of St PmUs 

School, IL 41. 
Golincns, printer at Fwis, L 837, 960. 385. 
Collalto, Comits of, IL 188. 
College of Qroot, at Deventer, i. Ill— of 

WUUam of Wykebam. 167— King's, at 

Cambridge, 167— of AlcaU and Lou- 
vain, 276, 276. [See UniTenitiea.] 
Collier's History of Dramatic Poetnr, and 

Annals of tbe Stage. L 217. note 9, 264, 

note •; ii. 266, 267. nofat, 268. 269, 270, 

et tea., 294, noU; iU. 301-303) notes. 
ColoocC AngeH IsXbx poet, L 477. 
Colomlea, the * Colome^ana,' M. 86,iioee^ 
Colonna, Vittoria. widow of the Marqnia 

of PiMcara, L 372— her vlrtnea and 

talents. 421 ; ii. 190. 
Coluccio Salntato, literaiy merits of^ L 88. 
Columbus, Cbristoi^er, Epistlo of, L 268 

— dlfioovery of Ameika by, 268, 823- 

326. 
Colnmbiia» fioaldns, * de Be Ati««»wi«Hi» 

li.846; iii. 438, 440, 441. 
Golmnna, or Colonna, his botanical wortm, 

UL 434— his etchings of plants^ 434; 

iv. 349. 
Combat, single, Orottus on, l^ 206. 
Comedy, iv. 279— Italian, i. 438; ii. 349 

—extemporaneous^ iiL 283 — Spanish, 
' iL264.&o. [£toe Drama.] 
Comenlus, his system of acquiring Latin, 

iL 369— its utility diacnased, 370, note. 
Comes Natalis, * Mythologia ' ot ii. 65. 
Cometa, theoiy respecting, iL 828 ; UL 4ia 
Comines, Philip de, L 241 ; U. 146. 
Commandin, tne mathematician, iL 825 

— works on geometry edited by, 326. 
Commerce and trade, works on, iiL 165, 

166; It. 212, 2ia 
Commonwealths^ origin of, IL 150; ifL 

168, 172, 192. 
Conoeptualists, L 186. 
Concboloay, Lister's work on, iv. 348. 
'Concordua Formula,' declaration of 

fidth, iL 76. 9X 
CondiUac, works of, iii. Ill, 112. noU, 

219, 22a 
Confession, its importance to fte Romish 

church, iiL 131 — strict and lax schemes 

of it, 135. 
Gcmgreve, William, his oomedles, iv. 

286, 288— Old Bachelor, a>.— Way of 

the World, ib.— Love for Love, 289— 
' his Mourning Bride, 386. 
Conic Sections, on, iiL 399— probloa of 

the cycloid, 402. 
Connan. the civilian, iL 170 ; IiL 194. 
Conrad of WUrtabuiig, L 39. 
Conringiu% Herman, UL 163, 167, 180. 
Constance, council ot, iL 88, 162. 
Constantin, Bobert, repntatioa of his 

Lexicon, U. 14, 41. 
< Constantine, History oi;' dnmutof, L 213. 



OOSTANZO. 

Gonslantiiiople, revolution in langaa^s 
on its 0H>tnre by Mahomet IL, L 98. 

Constitttticns of European states, printed 
by the Elzevirs, ill 168. 

Cbntareni, tenets ol^ ii. 68. 

* Contention of Toik and Lancaster,' play 

of, U. 271. 
Conti, Giuato di, Italian poet, i. 164. 
CoutL Nioolo di, his travels in the East, 

L 147. 
Contracts, on, UL 197, 198. 
Gaatrorer^y of Catholics and Ftotestants, 

U. 70. 404. 
Convents, expulsion of nuns from their, L 

355. 
Cooke, Sir Antony, accomplished dang^ 

ters of, U. 45. 

* Cooper's Hill,* Denham's poem of, UL 

254 — Johnson's remarks on, 255, note. 

Cop, tbe phystdan, L 340. 

Copernicus, astronomical system of^ L 
463; iL 326. 32r, 328, 329; iiL 7, 409, 
414— bis system adopted by Galileo, iL 
327 ; UL 413— by Kepler. 409. 

Coppetta, Italian poet, iL 185. 

Cq>tic language indebted to the re- 
seardMs of Athanasius Kircher, UI. 449. 

Cordova. Granada, and Malaga. coUq(iate 
institutions of, i. 17. 

Cordus, Eurictus, his * Botanilogloan,' 
L470. 

ComeUle, Pierre, dramas of : bis ' Melite,' 
Ui. 293— the 'Cid,' 293-295; iv. 263— 
<CUtandre,' * La Veuve,' iiL 293— 'M^ 
d^' 393—' Les Horaces,' 295—* Cinna.' 
296 — ' Polyencte,' A. — ' Rodogune.' 
297 ; iv. 266— 'Pomp^' !U. 297—' He- 
radius,' 298— *NicomMe,' t&.— 'Le 
Montefur,' 299 — style of, 294— ikmltsand 
beauties of, 298 — comparison of Racine 
witii, iv. 267. 

ComeiUe, Thomas, dramaUo woricB ot 
iv. 268— his tn^^ies unequal in meriL 
269— his * Ariane ' and * Earl of Essex,^ 
t5.— his grammatical critidmns, 300. 

ComeUus k Jjapfde, iL 453. 

Comiani, critical remarks of, 1. 164, 311 ; 
iL 190. noU P, 253, note h, 290; iv. 223. 

Comuttts, grammarian, L 22, note. 

Corporations, U. 154. 

Corre^o md Tasso, their re^>ective 
talents compared, iL 200. 

Correspondence, Uterary, U. 363. 

Cortesius, Panlus, his * Dialogue de ho- 
minibus doctis,' L 84, noU^^ 163— his 
oummentary on the scholastic phUoeo- 
phy, U. 4. 

Corvinus, MatUas, king of Hungary, L 
166. 

Corycius, a patron of learning, i. 477 

Cosmo de' Medici, L 106. 

Cosmo L, of Florence, type of MachiaveTa 
Prince. IL 306. 

Cossali, Histoiy of Algebra hy, L 460, 
461, 462 and notn ; U. 321 , 323, 324, noCe. 

Costanso, Augelo di, iL 183, 184. 193. 
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COSTAB. 

Costar, Lawrence, printer of Haarlem, L 

154. 
Gota, Bodrigo, dramatic author, L 263. 
Gotelier, his Greek erudition, It. 6. 
Cotta, the Latin poet, ii. 308. 
Councils of the Church of Borne, i. 301, 

376 ; il. 69, 88, 93, 398, ilS-^f Trent 

[i^ee Trent, Ac.]. 
Courcelles, treatise on criticism, U. 309. 
CourcelleB, Arminian divine. It. 32, 37. 
Cousin, M., on the philosophy of Koaoelin 

and Abelard, i. 14, noU c— edition of the 

woito of Descartes, iiL98~remarks on 

Locke, iv. 14f , 148, note, 
Covarruvias, Spanish lawyer, ii. 173, 177, 

179. 
Covenants, on, iiL 170. 
Coverdale's edition of the Bible, i. 386 and 

note b ; ii. 99. 
Cowley, poems of, iiL 266, 267 ; iv. 244— 

his Pindaric Odes, iii. 267— his Latin 

style, t6.— Johnson's character of, ib. — 

his * Epitaphium Vivl Auctoris,' iv. 265 

— his prose works, 316. 
Cox, Leonard, his ' Art of Bhetoric,' L 457 ; 

iL309. 
Cox, Dr.,hia * Life of Melanchthon; L 274, 

noUK 
Crakanthorp, loc^cal works of, iii. 6. 
Craiuner, Archl^op, library of, i. 361 ; 

iL 436, 439. 
Grashaw, style of his poetry described, iiL 

266, 267. 
Craston, Lexicon of, L 171, 226— printed 

by Aldus in 1497, ib. 
Creed, the Apostles', ii. 444, 447— the 

Athanasian, 444. 
Ciellius, * de Satislactione ChrisU,' iL 433 

—his < Vindidas,' 442. 
Cremonini, Cffisar, iL 101, 103 ; iiL 6. 
Oresd, on fJie loves of Petrarch and Laura, 

iL303. 
GreBcimbeni, poet and critic, i. 420, 421, 

noU^l iL 181, 186,306; iii. 234, 283; 

iv. 225— History of National Poetry by, 

292. 
Cretensis, Demetrius, L 320. 
Grispinus, Hilo, abbot of Westminster, L 

72, note'. 
Crispin, Greek woria printed by, iL 

376. 
GriticiSacri,'iL93; iv. 57. 
Criticism, literary, names eminent in, ii. 

6— J. C. Scaliger, 300— Gruter's The- 
saurus Criticus, 8— Liimbinus, 11 — Cm- 

quius, 12 — Henry Stephens, ib. et 

mutim — French treatises of, 308 — 

Italian, L 464; ii. 186, 302 — Spanish 

critics, 307— early Ei^sh critics, 309 

— sacred, 453. 
Croix du Maine, La, Ii. 309, 364 
Groke, Bichard, L 273, 276, 346— orations 

of, 293, note, 
GroU, of Hesse, on Magnetism, ilL 443, 

notei, 
CtonweU* state of learning ixk the Pro- 



DALaARNO. 

tecUnr's time, iv. 7, 199— state of reli- 
gion, 37. 

Groyland Abbey, history of, doubtftil, L 
17, note *. 

Cruquius, or de Cnuques, scholiast of, on 
Horace, iL 12. 

Crusades, and commerce with Constanti- 
nople, inflaential on the classical lite- 
rature of Western Europe, L 98— their 
influence upon the manners of the 
European aristocracy, 133. 

Crusca, della, the Vocabularia, ii. 307 ; iii. 
353— the Academy of, ii. 306, 361 ; ill. 
458. 

Crusius, teacher of Bomaic, ii. 24. 

Codworth, his doctrine, iv. 36, 37, 99, 
note — his 'Liteliectual System,' 64 — 
described, 64-68. 94, note, 164 ; iiL 45— 
on 'Free-will,' iv. 116 and note 7— 
* Immutable Morality,' by, 164. 

Cueva, Juan de la, p^iem of, on the Art of 
poetry, ii. 308. 

Ciijacius,and his works on Jurifiprodence, 
iL 167-170, 171. 

Culagne, Count of, type of Hudibraa, iii. 
232. 

Cumberland, Dr. Bichard, ' De legibus 
Nature,' iv. 169-169— remarks on his 
theory, 169, 170. 

Ciunberland, Mr., criticisms of, iiL 320. 

Cunseus, on the Antiquities of Judaism 
iU. 447. 

Curcellasus, letters of, ii. 434. 

Curiosity, the attribute of, Hobbes on, iiL 
120. 

CiUTen<7 and Exchange, iii. 165, 166. 

Curves, the measurement of, iiL 399, 
400. 

Cusanus, Cardinal Nicolas, mathemati- 
cian, L 160, 191. 

< Custom of the Country,' by Fletcher, ilL 
327. 

Cuvier, Baron, his character of Agricola 
as a German metallurgist, L 472— opi- 
nion of, on Conrad Gesuer's works, iL 
334— also on those of Aldrovandus, 338. 
See his remarks, iii. 431. 

Cycles, solar and lunar, Ace, ii. 67. 

Cycloid, problems relatii^ to, iiL 403. 

' Cymbalum Mundi,' ii. 96, note d. 

Dach, German devotional song^ of, IiL 249. 
Dacier,the Horace of, iv. 6— his Aristotle, 

IL 304; iv. 6. 
Dacier, Madame, Translations of H(mier 

and Sappho hy, iv. 6. 
D'Ailly, Peter, the preacher, ii. 88. 
Daill€ on the Bight Use of the Fathers, iL 

419, 462. 
D'Alembert, iii. 37, 

Dale, Van, the Dutch physician, iv. 296. 
Dalechamps, Hist Gen. Plantarmn by, ii. 

343. 
Dalgamo, George, his attempt to establish 

an universal character and language, iv. 

123— character of his writings, ib — at* 
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DALIDA. 

tenqH V7 to instruct the deaf aod dumb, 
124, note". 
DelidA.' Italian tragedy of, iiL 2T8, note. 

l>alton, atomic theory of, ill. 48. 
Damon and Pythias,' Edwards's plaj of, 
iL2«8. 

Dampier, Toyage rcrand the world liy, iv. 
367. 

Danoonrt, bis CSheyaller k la Mode, iv. 278, 
219. 

Danes, Greek professor in the nniversity 
of Ftois, 1 340 and noU ", 353 ; iL 6. 

Daniel, his ' Panegjrric ' addressed to 
James I., iii. 254— his 'avil Ware of 
York and Lancaster,' a poem, 258— 
* History of England ' by, 3T3. 

Daniel, Sunnel, his 'Complaint of Bosa- 
mond.' ii 226. 

Dante, Alighieri, Life of, l^ Aretin, L 164 
— Commentary on, by Landino, 165 — 
his ' Divin* Commedia,' i. 43, 108 ; iv. 
239— his 'Purgatoij,' and 'Paradise,' 
239— comparison with Homer, iL 306 — 
controversy as to his merits, ib.— com- 
parison of Milton with, iv. 286, 238— 
the ' Ugolino ' of, ii. 261. 

D'Argonne, Melanges de Litttfratore, iv. 
316. 

Dati. the ' Prose Florentine ' of, iv. 292. 

D'Aubign€, Agrtppa, iii. 393. 

D'Axu»ur, Barbier, iv. 302. 

Daunour, on the origin of the term ' Ju- 
lian period,' iL 66, note *. 

D'Auvergne, Martial, L 2ia 

Davanzati's Tadtns, IL 290. 

Davenant, Dr. Charles, his ' Ebbi^ on 
Ways and Means,' iv. 216. 

Davenant, Sb- WUliam, his 'Oondibert,' 
IiL 260; iv. 245. 

Davenant theatre of, iv. 280. 

< David and Bethsabe,' pbiy of, iL 272. 

Davies, & John, his poem * Nosce Teip- 
sum,' or ' On the immortality of the 
Soul,' iL 227 ; iiL 253. 

Davila, History of the Civil Wars in 
France, by, iii. 452. 

Davison's 'Poetical Bhapsody,' ii. 223, 
224, 297, noU <». 

De Bit's Voyages to the Indies, iL 352. 

Decameron of Boccacdo, style of. 1 452. 

Decembrio, the philologist. L 110. 

Decline of learning on tbe fall of the 
Roman empire, L 2— in the sixth cen- 
tury, 3. 

Dedeldnd, his poem on Germany, ii. 129. 

Defence, self, Grotius on, ill. 188. 

Definitions of words, on, by DescarteS) 
Locke, Pascal, Leibnitz, Lord Stair, 
&C., iii. 87, note *. 

De Foe, Daniel, iv. 332. 

Degerondo, remarks of, iv. 74 and nofoS — 
— ' Histoire des Systfemes,' by. iL 110, 
note '. 

Deistical writers, il. 95. 

Dekker. the dramatic poet, UL 348. 

Delambre, the mathematidan, L 160. 



DE WITT. 

Delfino, dramatic works of, iv. 257. 

DelidsB Poetarum Gallomm, ii. 243. 

DelidsB > Poetarum Belganun, iL 243, 
246. 

DelicisB Fbetamm Italomm, iL 243. 

Delidbe Poetarum Sootorum, iL 246. 

Delille, French poet, iv. 255. 

De Lisle's map of the world, iv. 366. 

Deloin. Frauds, i. 283. 

Dolphin editions of the Latin dassicg, 
iv. 4. 

De Marca, writings on the Galilean liber- 
ties by. ii. 403. 

Demetrius Cretensis, a translator for the 
Polyglott Bible of AlcaU, L 320. 

Democracy, Spinoea's definition of,iv. 198. 

Democritus, corpuscular theory of, iiL 12. 

Denham, Sir John, his ' Cooper's Hill,' iiL 
254. 

Denmaxk, Scandinavian legends and bal> 
lads of, iiL 25a 

De Dominis, Antonio^ Archbishop of Sptb' 
lato, ii. 419, note b. 

Dapping, Moorish romances published by, 
ii. 209. 

De Beta, historian, iv. 367. 

Descartes, philosophical and scientific de> 
ducti<ms, ftc of, L 13, note ' ; iiL 405- 
407, 414 ; iv. 68, 81, 105, 140 — ^snmmary 
of his metaphysical philosophy, kc iiL 
69-99 — his algebraic Improvements, IL 
324 ; iiL 405— his application of algebra 
to curves, 405 — indebted to Haniott, 
406— his algebraic geometry, 407; iL 
324— his theoiy of the universe, iiL 415, 
417— his mechanics, 421 — law of motion 
by, ib. — on compound forces, 422— on 
the lever, 423, note "—his dioptrics, 422, 
427, 428— on tiie curves of lenses, ^8 — 
on the rainbow, ib.- on the nature of 
li^t, 417— on tbe immateriality and 
seat of the soul, 79, 81-85— his fond- 
ness for anatomical dissection, 81— his 
Meditations, 82, 95— his Paradoxes, 85 
— treatise on logic, 91— controversy 
with Yoet, 95— Leibnitz on the claims 
of earlier writers, 97 and note — Stew- 
art's estimate of his merits, 98— his 
alarm on hearing of the sentence on 
Galileo, 414— process of his philo60[Ay, 
iv. 76, 140— liis correspondence, 75— 
accused of plagiarism, iL 116 ; iiL 96, 
406, note. 

Deshouliferes, Madame, poems of, iv.232. 

Desmarests, tbe ' Clovis^ of, W. 232. 

De Soils, Antonio, historian, iv. 367. 

Despenoer, Hugh de, letter to, L 60. 

Dcsportes, Philippe, the French poet, iL 
215. 

Despotism, observations of Bodin on, iL 
152, 153. 

Deuxponts, Duke of, encourages the pTx>- 
gress of the Reformation, L 354. 

Deventer, classics printed at, L 232— col- 
lege of. 111, 139, 183. 

De Witt's ' Interest of Holland.' iv. 212. 
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DHEBBELOT. 

D'Hectelot'B'BibUothdqne Oriental/ iv. 
364. 

Diana of Montemayor, li. 313. 

Dibdin's Classics, it 2, 3. 

Dibdin, Bibliotheca Speooeriana, i. 15Y, 
noU 8. 

Dictionariefl, early Latin, 1. 82, 333— 
Calepio's, 258— Lexicon P^ntaglottnm, 
iii. 445— Lexicon Heptaglotton, iv. 363 
«— Arabic lexicon, iii. 448— Hebrew lexi- 
con, U 473— Vocabulario dalla Crusca, 
ii. 307 ; iiL 35»— lower Greek, iL 374— 
Latin Thesaurus of R. Stephens, L 338 
— Elyot's Latin and English, i. 350— 
Bayle's, iv. 312, 313-Moreri'8, 312,3ia 

Dictionnaire de rAcaddmie, iv. 299— its 
revision, ib, 

Dieu, Louis de, on the Old Testament, iiL 
445, 448. 

Dicze, the Qerman critic, il. 205 ; iiL 237. 

Digby, Sir Kenekn, philosophical views 
of, iv. 61, 355. 

Diogenes Laertius, i. 337 ; iv. 63. 

DloDysius of HaUcamassus, edition by 
Stqpihens, of, L 337— by Sylburgius, 
iL2l. 

Dlophantus, his method in algebra for 
indefinite quantities, L 463. 

IXoptrics, science of, iU. 422, 427. 

Dioscorides, History of Plants by, iL 334. 

Diq;>ntation, scholMtic and theological, L 
362; ii. 100-104. 

Divine right of Uncpi, iii. 160. 

'Dodona's Grove,' romance by Howell, ill. 
392. 

Dodoens,or Dodooieua, botanical work of, 
iL 341, 342 ; iii. 435. 

Dodsley's Old Plays, L 445 ; UL 304, note. 

Dogs, on the sagacity of, iL 116, wOe ^. 

' Doister, Ralph Bolster,' play of, i. 447. 

Dolce Lodovico, treatise of,\ 455 — his 
tragedies, ii. 249. 

Dolet, Stephen, essay of, on Ponctuatlon, 
i. 455 ; iL 302. 

Domat, ' Loix Civiles ' of, iv. 219. 

Domenichino, his style of painting, iL 200. 

' Domesday,' Lord Stirling's poem of, iiL 
266 and note ". 

Dominican order opposed to the Francis- 
can friars. L 376; iL 119, 431, 432. 

Dominis, Antonio de, Abp., De Republica 
Ecclesiastica, iL 419, note b — on the 
rainbow and solar rays, iii. 426. 

Donati, the Jesuit, his ' Roma Vetus et 
JJova,' iL 389. 

Donatus, Latin grammar, L 70 — sprinted 
in wooden stereotype, 153, 157. 

Doni, his ' Libreria,' a bibliographical his- 
tory, iL 364. 

Donne, Dr., his satires, iL 228— founder of 
the metaphysical style of poetry, iiL 
255, 256— sermons of^ ii. 456— his letter 
fo Countess of Devonshire, iiL 268. 

Dorat, French poet, iL 5, 212. 

D'Orleans, Father, historian, iv. 367. 

Dorpius, letter of, on Erasmus, L 295. 
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Dorset, Duke of, poetry of, iv. 246. 

Dort, 9ynod of, iL 429 ; iv. 36. 

* Double Dealer,' play of, iv. 288. 

Douglas, Gawin, his translation of tha 
Madd, L 280. 

Dousa, poems of, IL 246 ; iii. 249. 

Drake, Sir Francis, voyages of, ii. 363. 

Drake's 'Shalcspeare and his Thnes,' iL 
231— remarks of, UL 310, 316. 

Drama,ancient Greek, iv. 236, 244— Euro- 
pean, i. 213, 263 ; U. 249 ; iv. 257— Latin 
plays, L 213, 446— mysteries and mo- 
ralitieB. L 215, 216 and note, 443-446— 
of England, 444-44«; iL 266 ; iU. 800 1 
iv. 280-291— France, i. 304 ; ii. 262 ; iiL 
291 ; iv. 257— Germany, 1. 315, 444— 
—Italy, 219, 270, 439; ii. 249, 252, 
253; IiL 281, 283 ; iv. 257— Portugal, 1. 
263, 265— Spain, 263, 264, 441 ; U. 254 ; 
ilL 283; iv. 257 — Extemporaneous 
comedy, iU. 283 and no/« b — Italian 
opera, ii. 252— pastoral drama, 250; ilL 
282, 321— melodranie, ii. 252— panto- 
mime, iiL 283, note k — Shakspeare, 304- 
318 — Beaumont and Fletcher, 321-338 
— Ben Jouson, 318-321— Calderon, 285 
—Lope de Vega, 284— Comeille, 292 ; 
iv«268. 

Drayton, Michael, ii. 228— his ' Barons' 
Wars,' 226— his ' Polyolbion,' ill. 258. 

Dreams, Hobbes on the phenomena of, iii. 
101. 

Drabbel, Cornelius, the microscope of, iiL 
426. 

Dringeberg, Louis, L 184. 

Drinkwater Bethuue's Life of Galileo, 
ilL 413 and note. 

Dmmmond, the poems of, iii. 260— Son- 
nets of, 264. 

Drusius, Biblical criticism of, ii. 348 and 
noteb. 

Dryden, John, Iv. 230— his early poems, 
244— 'Annus Mirabilis,' 246—' Absalom 
and Achitophel,' t&.— ' Religio Laici,' 
247—' Mac flecknoe,' 246—' Hind and 
Panther,' 247— Fables, 248—' Alexan- 
der's Feast' and the Odes, 249— Trans- 
lation of Virgil, i!>.— his prose works 
and style, 317— his remarks on Shaks- 
peare, iiL 316, notes—* Essay on Drama- 
tic Poetry,' 32l,no<e, 337, 338, note<; iv. 
317, 319— criticisms by, 67— his heroic 
tragedies, 282—' Don Sebastian,' 283— 
'Spanish Friar,' 284— 'All for love,' 
285— 'State of Innocence,' 242, 243,318 
— ' Conquest of Grenada,' 282. 

Dnaren, interpreter of civU law, iL' 169. 

Dn Bartas, poetry of, iL 214, 216 ; iii. 240, 
460 ; iv. 230. 

Dubellay <ni the French language, ii. 211, 
note. 

Dublin, Trinity College, library of, iii. 
456. 

Da Bois, or Sylvius, grammarian, L 456. 

Dncseus, Fronto, or Le Due, his St Chry- 
SQStom, IL 375, note *. 
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Da CAKOB. 

Da Ou^Si, Tnfacn to the Qkmuj of, 1. 

20, 21, nUe \ 24, mU f. 
Dn^aietM, 'HiBtoire da BtUnltme,' by, 

' Docbeai of Maliy,' pUy of Wetater, UL 

S49« 
Dodc, Arthur, on Clyil Law, 111. 180. 
Dake, poetry of, iv. 251. 
Dunbar, WiUUm. ' The Thistle and Rose' 

of, i. 26«, 429— his allegorical poem, 

• The Golden Targe/ 266. 
Dondad, the, of Pope, iv. 229. 
Dnnlop's 'History of . Fiction,' iii. 385, 

note. 
Duns Scotos, a scholastic barbarian. li. 38. 
Danton's * Life and Errors,' &c, iv. 335, 

336.iioee. 
Da Petit Thooars, remarics of, 11. 343. 
Daptn, M., opinions of, ii. 86, 93— his 

panegyric on Richer, 400 — his ' Ancient 

Discipline of the Galilean Charch,' Iv. 

19— < Ecclesiastical Library,' 20. 
Daport, James, translations of Scrlptore 

by, iv. 1. 
Dar«n, his Romancero, or Spanish ro- 

manoe ballads, ii. 209; UL 236, nctet. 
Daras, Mademoiselle de, Religious Con- 
ference before, iv. 24. 
Dnrer, Albert, treatise on 'Perspective' 

by. iL 330. 
r^rK, romance of ' Astr^e,' ili. 385 ; iv. 

232.330. 
Dnryer, his tragedv of Scevole, ilL 299. 
Dutch Poetry, ilL 249 — grammar of 

Spiegel, ib, 
Dutens, his ' Origine des d^uvertes 

attrtbu^s aux Moderues,' iii. 425, noie, 

441 and note*. 
Du Yair, style of his works, ii. 292 ; iU. 

358. 367. 
Duval's Aristotle, ii. 3t4. 
Duvemey, Treatise on Hearing by, iv. 

361. 
Dyce, Mr., remarks of, iL 274, note b; UL 

329, note, 333, 334, notes. 
Dyer, Edward, style and poetry of, U. 310. 
Dynamics of Galileo, Ui. 419. 

Earle, John, the ' Microcoamographla ' of, 

HL 377, 378. 
Earth, rotation of the, IL 333— theory of 

its revolution round the sun. iii. 412 — 

Burnet's Theory of the, iv. 357. 
Eastern laniniages, study of, L 262 ; ilL 

444-449. TsSee Language^ 
Ecclesiastical History by Dupin, Iv. 21 ; 

by Fleury. t6. 
Eoclesiasticai Historians. U. 94— duties of. 

95. 
Eckius. doctrines of; U. 87. 
Economists, poliUcal, UL 163; lv.212 et 

Kq. 
Education, Milton's Tractate on. iv. 181 

— ^Locke on, 182— ancient philosophers 

on. 183— F^n^lon's Sur I'Edncatiou des 

FlUes, 189. 



ENGLASTD. 

« Edward L,' play ot iL 273. 

Edward IL, death of, tt. 137— reign ot 
226— life of, 27 L 

« Edward IL,' play of, iL 271. 

Edward IIL, embassy from to the Count 
of Holland, L 60. 

EdwaidlV., state of learning and Utera> 
ture in thne of, L 167, 189. 

Edward VL, education of, L 349— state of 
teaming in the time of, iL 32, 136, 293 
—stage plays, kc suppressed by his 
coundL 1. 446— AnalSaptists burnt, iL 
79; drowned, 80. 

Edwards, Richard, poet, the ' Amantium 
Ira» ' of, ii. 218, note * — ' Damon and 
Pythias,' 268 ; ilL 301. 

Eichhora's ' Geschichte der Cultur.' &c^ 
L 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 8, 233, note, 292, noU; iL 
87. note; iiL444.note8. 

' Eleanor of Castile,' piay of, U. 273. 

' Elder Brother,' play of, iU. 326. 

Elias Levita, criticism of, ilL 446. 

EUzabeth, education of, L 349— state of 
learning during her reign, iL 38. 129— 
her own learning, 38— philosophical 
works in her time, 40, 129 — woi±s of 
fiction, IU. 391— poets, U. 222, 231; uL 
301 — court of, described, iL 295 — 
punishment of the Anabaptists, 80 — 
En^sh divines in her reign, 85— BuU 
of PiusV. against the queen, 89. See. 
also 144, 224. 353. 

Elizabeth, Princess Palatine, itL 94. 

ElUs's 'l^>ecimens of Early EngUsh 
Poets,' iL 224, note f ; iU. 267. 268. 

Ellis, sir Heniy, on the Introduction of 
Writing on B&per in the Records, L 61. 

Eloise and Abelard, L 33— learning of 
Etoiae, 95. 

Elyot, Sir Thomas, the * Governor' of, L 
345, 454-adictionary of, 350. 

Elzevir RepubUcs, the publication o1^ iiL 
158. 

Emmius, Ubbo, * Yetus Gneda UlustraU' 
of, iL 391. 

Empedocles, discoveries of, IL 343. 

Empiricus, Sextus. on Natural Law, iL 
127 ; UL 146, 148. 

EncydopsBdic works of middle ages, L 
120. 

England, its state of barbarism in tenth 
century, L 8— its language, 44 — ^state 
of its Uterature at various periods 
[See Literature}— dawn of Greek learn- 
ing, 235 — Greek scholars in, 276 — 
state of learning in, 261, 344, 350 ; Q. 
129; iv. 6 — style of early English 
writers, L 453— improvement in style, 
iU. 369; Iv. 315— Latin poets in, UL 
278—' Musas AngUcanc.' iv. 256— En- 
glish Poetry and Poets, iL 217, 241 ; UL 
251 ; iv. 233— Drama, L 447 ; in. 300 ; 
iv. 280— Prose writers, iL 293— Mys- 
teries and Moralities, L 444, 446— Ro- 
mances and Fictions, iii. 391 ; Iv. 331-' 
writers on Morals, IL 130— historians 
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ENGLAND. 

cf, i. 341, 464; iU. 493— &riptiire oom- 
mentatore, U. 4fi6— political vTiteTB.lT. 
191, ao»— crittdfiiis and philology, IL 
300 ; iv. 9, 10— reformation.in, 1. 369 ; 11. 
428— high chnreh party, 418. [5te Re- 
formation.] Controversy between Ga- 
tholicB and Protet tanU, 404, 406, 406— 
popular tbeoriefl and rights, 144— Theo- 
logians and Sermons, 85, 466 ; !▼. 27, 
34,66. 
Enc^and, Daniel's Histoiy of. ill. 373. 
*£n|^and's Helicon,' contributors to, 

enumerated, 11. 223. 
English Constitution, the, iv. 202. 
English Revolution of 1688, Iv. 210. 
* Englishman for my Honey,' play of, ii. 

279, note. 
Ex^^ving on wood and copper, early ex- 
amines <tf, i. 191, 192. 
Enniiis, annals of, i. 231. 
Entomology, writers on, liL 430. 
Enxiua, Francis de, New Testament by, 

L386. 
Endna, Joan de la, worics of, L 26S. 
Eobanus Hessus, Latin poetry of, i. 439. 
l^ioedia, or funereal lamentations, ilL 

.276. 
Epicurus, defence of, ill. 22. 
E^iaooplua, Simon, IL 428, 429— a writer 
for the Remonstrants, iv. 32, 35— his 
Theolfigical Institutions, iL 429 ; iv. 36 
—his life by Limborch, IL 430, note i. 
Epithalamla, or nuptial soi^, ill. 276. 
Erasmus, his criticisms on F^trarch, i. 84 
— ^visits Eni^d, 236— Greeic professor 
at Cambridge, 261— Jealousy of Budeus 
• and, 283, 284, and note ', his character, 
284— his Greek Testament, 291— the 
•Oolloquies of, 359,406— his' Encomium 
Moris,' 237, 293, 296— the *Ciceronia- 
iius ' of, 330— on Greek pronunciation, 
338— a precursor of ihe great reformers, 
302, 359— his Ix^vo^yia, 360— his let- 
ters, 361, note— his controversy with 
Luther, 302, 308, note 7, 360. 362— his 
* De libero Arbitrio,' 362— his epistles 
characterized, 363— his alienaticMi from 
the reformers. 364 — his Adages, 237, 
262, 284, 286-291 ; IL 131— his attacks 
on the monks, L 296— his ' Pkoaphrase,' 
379 — his charges against the Luthe- 
rans, 308 — his 'Enchiridion' and 
Ethical writings. 405— his Theological 
writings, 379— his death, 365. 
Erastus and Erastianism, ii. 436. 
Ercilla, the ' Araucaiia ' of, 11. 204. 
*Erculano' of Varchl. 11. 306. 
Erigena, leanihig of, 1. 8. 
£rlz£o, Sebastian, his work on Medals, U. 
64, 359— his ' Sei Giomate,' or collection 
of Novels. 312. 
ErpeniuB. Arabic grammar by, lit 448. 
Erythreeus (ur Rossi), his ' Pinacotheca 

virorum illustrinm,* ill. 274. 
Escobar, casuistical writings of, iii. 138. 
Escurial, library of, iL 368. 



FABRICIU8. 

Esplnel, iiL 238— the ' Marcos de Obre« 
gon'of, 386. « 

Esphiel, Vincente, La Caaa de la Memona 
by, ii. 206, note P. 

Esquillace, Boija de. ill. 238. 

Essex, Earl of, ' Apology ' for the, ill. 370 
— private character of, 11. 224, 226. 

Esta^, school of, i. 341. 

Este, house of, patrons of learning, L 229, 
311 ; Ii. 263, 340. 

Efherege, George, Greek version of the 
iEneid, 11. 40. 

Etherege, Sir George, style of his come- 
dies iv. 288. 

Ethics', on, 1. '409 ; lU. 41 ; iv. 106, lOf 
169. [iSte Fhilosophy.l 

Etienne, Charles, anatomist, i. 469. 

Eton Greek Grammar, its supposed origin 
discussed, i. 336 — school, 168, 279, noU 
—education of boys at, In 1686, IL 41 
and note— Savile's press at, 374. 

Etruscan remains, works on, ii 390. 

EucUd, first translations of, L 116, 221. 
468 — theorem o^ lit 399— editions of, 
11.325. 

* Euphormio ' of Barclay, ill. 390. 

* Enpbues,' the. of LiUy, ftc, 11. 294-296. 
'Euridice,' opera of, by Renuccini, IL 

263. 
Euripides, ii. 2. 36, 268, note b ; iv. 259— 

French translations of. i. 443. 
Eustachins, Italian anatomist, U. 344 ; iii. 

442. 
Eustathius of Thessalonlca, his use of 

Romaic words, i. 98, note. 
Entychius, Amials of, by Pooodte, Iv. 

364. 
Evelyn's works, iv. 817. 

* Every Man in his Humour,' play of, 11. 

286. 

* Every Man out of his Humour,' play of, 

ii. 296. 
Evidence, on what constitutes, iiL 68, 69, 

note. 
Evremond, M. de St, poetry of, iv. 297. 
Exchange and currency considered, IiL 

164. 
Ezperiens, Calllmachus, L 166. 

Faber, or Fabre, Antony, celebrated 

lawyer of Savoy, Ii. 170; iii. 179. 
Faber, Basilius, merit of his Thesaurus, 

U.22. 
Faber Stapulensis, a learned Frenchman, 

1. 274, 359, 388. 
Faber, Tanaquil, or Taxmegay le Fevre, 

iv. 6— his daughter Anne le Fevre 

(Madame Dacier), ib. 
Fables of La Fontaine, iv. 227. 
Fabre, Peter, his ' Agonistloon, sive de Re 

Athleticft,' ii. 62. 
Fabretti, on Roman antiquities and ii> 

scriptions, iv. 13, 14. 
Fabricins, George, ii. 24, 370 ; iv. 3— his 

' Bibliotheca Graica,' 13. 
Fabridus, John, astronomical observai 
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TABBIGIUB. 

tloiMbj,Ui.41»-lili trMtiM*DttM»- 
caliainSoto/tb. 

l^liibilcliM de Aqqapendente, on the 
langnage of brutes, UL 432— his medi- 
cal dimnyrerim, 436, 440. 

Fabroni, 'Vita Italorum' of, Ul. 399, 
mU*i iy. 13. 

Fabry, hla 'Art de plaine Bhetoriqne,' 
i.466. 

' FaSry Qaeen,' Papen on, by Pirof^^r 
Wiiaon, U. 235, imi<»— description and 
character of the poem. 233-240. 

Fairfax, his ' Jenualem,' imitated tnm 
Ta«o. li. 230. 

* ¥Ur Pbnitent,' pUy of Rowe, liL 342. 

* Faithful Shepherdess,' poem of Fletcher, 

iii. 270, 321. 
FalconSeri, his ' Inscriptkmes Athleticae/ 

Iv. 13. 
Falkland. Lord, translation of Chilling- 
worth by, 11. 421. 
Fallopius, the anatomiat, iL 344; iiL 

43i. 
Fknatldsm, its growth among some of the 

reformers, 1. 356. 
Faroes, i. 220. [See Drama.] 
Farinaoci,or Farinaoens, jurist, iU. 179. 
Fanner's Essay on the Learning of Shak- 

speare, ii. 281, note. 
Faniaby, Thomas, grammarian, iL 379. 
Farquhar's comedies, iv. 200. 
Fanringdkm, Hugh, abbot of Beading, L 

457. 

* Fatal DisooTery,' play of Soathem, iv. 

286. 
Fathers, the, religious respect for their 

worics, iL 404, 419 — doctrine of some of 

the, m. 79. 
Fayette, Ija, Countess of, novels by, iv. 

326. ' 

Feltham, Owen, 'The Resolves' of, ill 

151. 
Fdntflon, archbishop of Gambray, his 

' Haximes des Samts/ iv. 39 — on Fe- 
male Education, 189—' Dialogues of the 

Dead' by. 295->merit of his ' T^l^ 

maque,' 330. 
Ferdinand of Tuscany, plants introduced 

into Europe by, ii. 340. , 

Format, his discoveries in algebra and 

geometry, iii. 402. 407, 422. 428. 
FemeL his mode of measuring ad^rree of 

the meridian, L 458— eminent French 

physician. 466. 
Ferrara. Church of. broken up in 1550, L 

372 — Duke of, botanic (^uden esta- 
blished by, ii. 340. 
Ferrara, Hercules L, marquis of, i. 229. 
■^oiTara, Spanish Bible printed at, iL U9— 

libraries of. L 480; iL 358. 
Ferrari, the mathematician. L 460 ; iL 31 9 

— ' Lexicon Geographicum ' of, iii. 451 

— Syrlac lexicon of, 448. 
Ferrarius, Octavius, en Roman dress, iL 

389 ; iv. 13. 
Ferreira, Portuguese poet, iL 209. 



FIX»US. 

Ferrso, Sdfrfo^ inventor of cnbic equa* 

tioiM^ L 469. 
Ftbonaod, Leonard, the algebraist, L 113. 

242. 
FIchet. rector of the Sorbonne. L 16% 

235. 
Flctams»MarBilius. Theology of, L 142.152, 

201, 202— translator of Plotinus, 226. 
Fiction, on works of, L 448; ii. 311; iiL 

379; iv. 326— English novels, ii. 316; 

IiL 391— Spanish romances, ii. 314; iiL 

379— Italian, L 164; iL 311— Moorish 

romances, 209. 
Field, on the Church, iL 465. 
Flesole, villa of Lorenio de Medid at, L 

179. 
Figultts, Hermannus, ii. 11. 
Figueroa, Spanish poet. iL 204. 
Filelfo. philologist, L 102. note*, 103, 105. 
Filic^Ja, Vicenzo, his • Siege of Vienna,' 

iv. 222— his ' Italia mia,^ a sonnet, ib. 
Filmer, Sir Robert, his ' Patriaxcha,' iii. 

174; iv. 201. 
Fin^ Qrmce. mathematician, L 458. 
Fioravanti of Bologna. L 160. 
Flore, or Floridus, algebraist. L 459. 
Fioretti, or Udeno Nlsielo, writings of, iii. 

356,468. 
Firauuola, satirical poet, iL 192— chi^ 

racter of his proee. 288. 
Fischart, German poet, iL 217. 
Fisher, the Jesuit, Laud's oonference with, 

ii. 406. 
Fisher. John, L 278. noU ". 293* note. 
Fisheries, rights to, iii. 191. 
Fishes, on, iL 338; iv. 347. 
FUcius niyricus, ' Centuriie Magdebnr* 

genses,' chiefly by, ii. 74, 94. 
Flaminio, Italian poet, 1. 372— Latin ele> 

gies of Flaminius, 438. 
Flavio Biondo. L 172. 
Flea at Poitiers, lines on the, U. 244, 

note K 
Fldchier. bishop of Nlsmes, iii. 388; iv. 

61 — harmony of his diction, 53, 54. 
Fleming, hrric poetry of, iii. 248. 
Fleming. Robert, L 167. 
Fletcher, Andrew, iv. 323. 
Fletcher, Giles, his poems, iii. 252. 
Fletcher's, John, ' Faithful Shepherdess.' 

iiL 270, 321, 332. [See Beaumont and 

Fletcher.! 
Fletcher, Fhfaieas, poet, L 316 — his 

' Parple Island,' iii. 251. 252. 
Fleury, Claude, 'Ecclesiastical History' 

by. L 3, 9 ; iv. 21 — ^his Dissertations, ib. 
FLorenoe. Platonic and other academies of, 

L 200, 226 — the Gnomon ot 189, 190— 

discussion on the language of, 455. 478; 

tl. 306 ; iii. 354— the Apatisti and men 

of letters of, 458 — the Laurentian Li- 
brary, L 478; iL 358— poets of, iv. 222 

—Academy of. L 477 ; ii. 306 ; iv. 337 

—the vUla of Fiesolc, L 179— Machi*' 

vel's History of, 414; iL 397. 
Florus, lines to^ by Adrian, L 30» nole 
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FLUDD. 

Flndd, Robert, Us Moeaio Philosophy, 
iii. 13. 

Folengo faiyents the Mscsronlc yerse, ii. 
193, wM^f. 

Fontaine. La, &bles of, Iv. 226, 22f , 228 
and «w<e, 329. 

Pontenelle, poetry of, iv. 232— criticisms 
by, ii. 263; IIL 292; iv. 267, 264, 267, 
295, 307, 310, note— character of his 
woito, 294— bis eulogies of academi- 
dans, ib.— his ' DiiUogaes of the Dead,' 
«.— his • Plurality of Worlds,' 295— 
* History of Oracles,' 296— on Pastoral 
Poetry, 306. 

Ford, John, critique by Mr. Gilford on his 
tragedies, iii. 343. 

Foresti, medical knowledge of, iL 346. 

Forster's ' Hahometanism unveiled,' L 
117. 

Forte8cn«, Sir John, on Monarchy, L 318. 

Fortonatas, Latin verse of, i. 30. 

Fortonio, Italian Grammar of, i. 464. 

Fosse, La, his ' Manlius,' iv. 269. 

Fouqnelin,his ' Bh^torique Fran^aiae,' IL 
308. 

Fourier, M., on Algebra, ii. 825, ndU^. 

Fowler, his wniings on Christian Mo- 
raUty, iv. 36. 

Fracastorius, Latin poetry of, L 437 ; ii. 
302. 

France, progress of learning in, L 232, 
283, 339 — remarlu on the language 
of. i. 212 ; iL 308 ; iiL 366; iv. 292— 
Latin poets of, iL 244; iiL 273; iv. 
253; Lran style in, L 276— grammar 
rians, L 455 ; iv. 300— poets and poetiy 
of, L 427 ; iii. 242 ; iv. 226— drama, iL 
262, 265; UL 291-300; iv. 257-280— 
mysteries and moralities, L 443— no- 
vels and romances, L 37; iL 312; 
iiL 385; iv. 326; opera, iv. 279; 
prose writers, iL 291; iii. 358— ser- 
mons, iv. 50-54 — ^memoirs, ii. 356 — 
critics. 38(^— academy of, iii. 363-366 ; 
iv. 298 — academy of sciences, iv. 
339— Galilean church, ii. 399; iv. 18 
—Protestants of, IL 66, 117 ; iv. 22, 47 
—Edict of Nantes, iL 83. 440 ; iv. 22, 
47— league against Henry III., ii. 141 
—royal library, iL 358— lawyers of, iL 
169-173— historians, L 241— reviews by 
Bayle and other critics, iv. 310, 314. 

* Franceses of RiminL' story of, L 54. 

Francis L kii% of France, L 339— treaty 
of with the Turks, iiL 198— poets in 
the reign of. L 427— university of Paris 
encouraged by, ii. 6. 

Frands of Assisi, St, L 205. 

Franciscan order, opposed to the Domini- 
can, the, L 376. 

Franco, Italian poet, il. 193. 

Franconian Emperors did not encourage 
letters, L 38, wA/t k. 

Frsnkfort fair, a mart for books, IL 360— 
catalogue of books oifered for sale from 
1664 to 1592, 363— university of, L 292, 



OANDEBSHEIN. 

Frederidc II., the Emperor, L 97. 
Frederick of Aragon, Idng of Ni4>le8, a 
patron of learning. L 229. • 

Frederick, Landgrave of Hesse, ii.328. 
F^ee, John, L 167— error respecting, 146, 

W3lU\ 

Fk«e-will, Molina on, iL 76— controversies 

on, 425. 
Freinshemius, supplements o^ to Curtius 

and Livy, iL 369. 
* Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay,' play of, 

ii. 273. 
Friars, Mendicant, philosophy of, L 17. 
Frischlin, scholar, iL 24. 
Frisius Gemma, i. 475. 
Frobenios, press of, L 273, 291, 337. 
Froissart, history by, i. 241. 
' Fruitful Society,' the, at Webnar, iii 

246. 
Fuchs, Leonard, his botanical works, L 

471 ; iL 341. 
Fuchsia, the plant, i. 471. 
Fnlgentio, Lord Bacon's letter to, iiL 24 

Fureti^re, Dfctionnaire de, iv. 299— Bo* 
man Bourgeois of, 828. 

Fust, partner of Gutenberg in printing, 
L 154— their dispute, 157— Fust hi 
partnership with Schselfer, ib. 

Gagutai, Robert, L 236. 

Gaillard's Life of Charlemsgne, L 6, note. 

Galateo of Casa, his treatise on polite* 
ness, iL 128. 

Gale, his notes on lamblichus, Iv. 9— his 
* Court of the Gentiles,' 63. 

Galen, medical theory of, L 466, 466 ; iiL 
436— edition of by Andrew of Asola, 
L 333 — translations of his works, S40i 

Galileo, persecution of, i. 464; iiL 413— 
his elegance of style, 360 — ^remarks on 
Tasso l^, 355 — ^his adoption of Kepler's 
system of geometry, 400— his theory 
of comets, 410 — Discovers the satellites 
of Jupiter, ib.- planetaTy discoveries 
by, i&. 412 — maintains the Copemican 
system, ii. 327 ; iiL 412— ' Delia Sdenza 
Meocanica; ii. 331 ; iii. 418— his dyua- 
'mics, 419— on hydrostatics and pneu- 
matics, 423, 424— his telescope, 425 — 
comparison of Lord Bacou with, 61 — 
various senthnents and opinions of, 
t&.; iv. 323— importance of his dis- 
coveries to geography, 366. 

Gallantry, its effect on manners in the 
middle ages, L 132— absence of, in the 
old Teutonic poetry, »&. 

GalUcan church, liberties of the, IL 399- 
404 * iv 18. 

Gallois, M., critic, iv. 310. 

Galvani,' Poesiade Trovatorl,' L 31, note". 

Gambara, Veronica, ii. 190. 

' Gamesters, The,' plav of Shirley. iiL 345. 

*Gammar Gurton's Needle,' comedy. L 
447, no<«,* iL266. 

Gandenhehi. Abbess of. L 11. note. 
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QAWJihASBO. 

GflicUaao, Spuiih poet, i. 484— hb ityle 
or«clogiie,426; iU.336. 

ihutlens, Bapin's poem on, iy. 2S3, 254, 
not§ han Bacon on, iiL ISl—botani- 
cal, L 4Y0; U. 340 ; iv. 356. 
OarUuid, John, L 2»2, note. 
*OarUuMi of Jnlte; pottical eoUecUon, 

UL 361 UMl noU. 
Oaniier, Robert, tngediM of, il. 263. 
Oarrick, UL 3l»; iv. 281. 
Garth's ' DinenMry/ W. 251— suldect of 

the poem, t& 262. 
Oasooyne, GeoiBs, his ' Steel Glass,' and 
' Fnaits of War; ii. 22l~hi8 ' Supposes,' 
267 — ' Jocasta,' a tragedjr, 268, note li- 
on versificatioD, 309. 

Gasparin of Barxisa, excellent Latin style 
of, L 85,88. 162. 

Gaiiendi, L 190, note *— astronomical 
works and oteorratlons of,iii. 418 — his 
Life of Epicurus, ill. 22; iv. 73— his 
philoBcmhy, 68, 70-76, 128— remarks on 
Lord Herbert, iiL 20— his admiration 
of Bacon, 66— attack on Descartes by, 
82--hi8 logic, iv. 69, 80, 130— his 
physics, 70—' Exerdtationes Paradoxi- 
CS9,' iiL 22— his ' Syntagma Philosophi- 
oum,' iv. 68, 75— his philosophy mis- 
nnderstood hy Stewart, 7d— epitome of 
the philosophy by Bemier, 76. 

Gast, Lucas de, writes the nnnance of 
Tristan, L 136, note, 

Gataker, Thomas, iL 456— ^ Cinnus or 
Adversaria,' by, iv. 8— his 'Marcus 
Antoninus,' tb, 

Gauden, Bishop, and the *Ioon BasUike,' 
iiL 375, 376. 

Gaonelo's metajdijrBics, i. 13, note. 

Oasa, Theodore, L 103, 106, 161, 273, 336. 

Gellibnuid, mathematician, iiL 398. 

Gems and Medals^ ooUections of in It i y. 
iL359. 

Genoe, M., on the Anthonhip of *De 
Imitatlone Ghristi,' i. 140. 

Generation, Harvey's treatise on, iiL 442. 

Geneva, republic of, Calvin invited by 
the, L 367 — eminent in the annals of 
letters, iL 36— Servetus burnt i^t, 77. 

Genius^ absence of, in writings of the 
dark ages, L 8— poetic genius, IL 192- 
248. 

Gennari, his character of Ci:^ina, iL 
168, 171. 

otensfleisch, the printer, L 154. 

GentiUs, Albericns, iL 169, 175— on em- 
bassies, 177— on the rights of war, kc, 
178 ; iii. 162, 182. 

<3eoffi«y of Monmouth, L 37. 

Geoifry, Abbot of St. Alban's, L 215. 

Geography, writers on, L 192, 323, 474 ; 
ii. 350-355, 390 ; iii. 450— progress of 
geographical discoveries, iv. 323, 365. 

Geology, scienoe of, iv. 356. 357. 

Geometry, science of, L 3, 117,458; iL 
325 ; iU. 398 ; iv. 99, 103, 134, note. 

George of Trebixond, i. 152. 



Ol&ALDI. 

Geondas,¥VKncis,adieme of Neo-PIatonie 

I^tloeophy of, L 400. 
Gerard, Herbal of, iL 344— edition by 

Johnson, UL 43S. 
Gerbert,hi8 philoaophical eminatce, L 8. 
Gerlng, XHrick, the printer, oiticcd to 

Ptei8,Ll62. 
Gerhard, sacred criticism of, U. 453— de> 

votiooual songs of, UL 249. 
'Gcrmania Antiqua' of Cluvezins, iL 

390. 
Germany, pi u gi c a s of learning in, L 8; 

210, 232, 343— schools of, 183, 343— 

philologists of, U. 21, 22; iv. 219— 

metaphj^dans of, 140— modem Latin 

riets of, Ui. 274— decline of kaming in, 
292 ; ii. 24 ; iv. 3— the press of, L 
232, 259— book-fiurs, iL 362— Utenury 

Etrons of, L 291 — the stage and popu- 
' dramatic writers of, L 315, 444 — 
protestants of, 354 et ieq. ; U. 62, 75— 
poets and poetiy, 1. 10, 38, 39; UL 246- 
249; iv. 233— hymns, L 429; UL 248 
—ballads. U. 217— literature, UL 246— 
academies, L 479 — literary societies, iU. 
246— imiversities, L 291 ; iL 376— 
Ubraries, 358— popular bo<>ks in fif- 
teenth century, L 240 — the Reforma- 
tion and its infiuence, 299, 354, 381 ; iL 
25,61. 
Gerson, John, CSianoellor of Flsris Uni- 
versity, opinion of, UL 143. 
Gervinus, his Poetische Literatnr der 

Deutschen, L 37, note k. 
Gesner, Oonrad, * Itandectsp Universales' 
of, L 353; ii. 22— great erudition of, 
L 353 ; U. 22— his ' Mithridates, sive de 
dilferentilB lingnarum,' tb.— his woik 
on Boology, L 472; U. 334; Ui. 434— 
his classification of plants, U. 339, 341 
— BibUotheca Universalis of, 364— bo- 
tanical observations by, iv. 350. 
Gesta Romanonim, 1. 136. 
GeuUnx, metaphysics of,iv. 78,fiole'l. 
Gibbon. L 146, 147. 
Gielee, Jaqueman, of Lille, writings of^ 

L136. 
'GlemsalCTome Liberata,' U. 193. {Set 

Tasso.] 
Giffln (or Giphanius), his * Lucretius,' IL 

11, 17, 170. 
GUTord, Mr., criticisms of, m. 321. note, 
343, 344— his invective against Drum- 
mond, 265, note ™. 
Gilbert, astronomer, U. 327— <» the mag- 
net, 333, noU 8; iU. 10, 34. 
Gil Bias, Lb Sage's, ii. 314 ; iU. 385. 
GiUius, ' de Yi et Naturft AnimaUum.' 

L 472. 
Gingu^n^, remarks of, L 61, 214, 270. 
noU t, 439, 440; iL 193, 250, 253, 287, 
note. 
Giovanni, Scr, Italian novelist, L 164 
Giotto, works of, i. 107. 
GiraldL LiUo Gregorio, his ' Historia de 
Diis Gentium,' iL 55. 
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OIRARD. 

Girard, Albert, his ' InTenflon nonyelle* 
en Alg^bre,' UL 403. 

Qinstiniani, teacher of Arabic, i. 4Y4. 

QUuivU, Joseph, 'Vanity of Domia- 
tiling' by, iv. ei, 119 — his 'Plus 
ultra,' &&, 122— his treatise on ama- 
ritions, 68 — his Sadudsmus Trium- 
phatos and Scepsis Scientiflca, 68, 119, 
122. 

Glanvil, Bartholomew, his treatise 'De 
Proprietatibos Remm,' i. 121. 

Glasgow, university of, IL 46, 118. 

Glass, ' Philologia Sacra ' by, iL 453. 

Glauber, the chemist, the salts of, iv. 
340. 

Glosses of early law writers, L 63, 66. 

Gloucester, thilce Humphrey of, library 
of, LllO; ii.358. 

Gloucester and ^Bristol, BidKsp o£ [See 
WarburtoD.] * 

Gobbi, poetical ooUedioiis o( ii. 184. 

God, the eternal law of, disquisition on, 
ilL 142-144— ideas of, by certain meta- 
physicians, iL 102; iii. 19, 74-76 and 
no<e^ 93, 94, 126, 139; iv. 100, 106, 
et $eq^ 118, 142, 164. 

Godefruy, James, his * Corpus Juris Civl- 
lis,'ii 170; iv.219. 

Godwin, Francis, his 'Journey of Gon- 
sales to the Moon,' iil. 392 ; iv. 328. 

Godwin, Mr., renuula of, on Sidney, iL 
225, note i. 

Godwin, Dr., ecclesiastical antiquities ot 
iL46; iiL447. 

Golden Legend, L 136. 

Golden Number, the, iL 67. 

Golding, translations by, and poems of, 
iL 229, 310. 

Golzius, ii. 62— his coUeeUon of medals, 
64, 359. 

Gombanld, French author, iii. 246, 363. 

Gomberville, his romance of 'Ft>lex- 
andre,' iiL 367, note, 386. 

'Gondibcrt,' Davenant's poem ot. Hi. 
260, 26L 

Gongora, Luis de, the Spftnish poet, af- 
fectaUon of, ilL 240, 241, 242, 366— 
schools formed by, 241. 

Goose, Mother, Tales of, iv. 329. 

* Gordobuc,' a tragedy, 1^ SackvOIe, iL 
267. 

Gothofred, writings of, on Roman laws, 
1L48. 

Gouge, writings of^ iL 221. 

Goijet, criticisms of; L 466; iL 308 ; iv. 
60, 299, 3ua 

Gourmont, Giles, established the first 
Greek press at Paris, L 259. 

Govea, civilian, ii. 169. 

Government, Bodin's remarte on, ii. 160 
—patriarchal theory of, iiL 160 — 
writera on, iL 130 ; iv. 191-211— writers 
against oppressive, iL 130, 132, 136 — 
origin of cummonwealtiis, 160 — ^rights 
of citizens, i6.— nature of sovereign 
power, 161— despotism and monarchy. 



GREEK. 

153— writings of Locke and Algernon 
Sidney, iv. 201, 202. [SteKlng.] 

Gowei's poems, L 49. 

Graaf, anatomist, iv. 361. 

Gracian, Spanish anthor, iiL 356. 

Gradenlgo, his testimony as to vestiges 
of Greek learning in Italy, i. 97. 

'Grsficia Ulustrata, Vetus,' of Ubbo 
EmmiuB, iL 391. 

GrsBVius, OollectlonB of, iL 48, 50— edi- 
tions of Latin classics by, iv. 2— 'The- 
saurus anUquitatum Bomanarum' by, 
10; iL390. 

Grafton, historian, IiL 399. 

Grammar, science of, L 3. 

Grammars, Arabic, L 474; iL 347; UL 
448— Cbaldee, L 473; 11. 347— Dutch, 
iii. 249- English, Ben Jonson's, 378 
— French. L 466; iv. 299, 300— Greek, 
L 259. 336; iL 17. 16, 21, 39, 42, 
372-375; iv. 3, 4— Hebrew, L 473— 
Latin, 20-23 ; Ii. 27, 362, 385 ; iv. 3, 4— 
OrientaL L 320— Italian, 464— Persic, 
UL 449— Eton and Padoan, i. 336 and 
note P; iL 43, note 'Syriac, 347— 
TamuL iv. 365— Tuscan, iii. 354. 

Grammaticiis. Saxo, the philologist, L 76 
—classical taste of, 76. 

Gramnoont, * Memohs ' of, iv. 368. 

Granada, college at, L 17 — conquest of, 
243— 'Las Guerras de,' romances, iL 
210, 315— 'Conquest of,' by Graziani, 
iiL 236— translation of, by Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving, iL 315— 'Ware of,' by 
Mendosa, UL 462. 

Grant, master of Westminster School, 
'GrsBcsa Llnguso SplcU^um' of, iL 
40. 

Grassi, Jesuit, Us treatise 'De Trlboa 
Cometis, anno 1619,' UL 410. 

Graunt's ' BUls of Mortality,' iv. 216. 

Gravina, criticisms, &c of,X 312, 417 ; 
ii. 169 ; iv. 219, 226— satires on, 253. 

Gravitation, general, denied by Descartes, 
iU. 415. 

Gray, Mr., his remarks on Bhyme, L 
21, note \ 32— on the Celtic dialect, 21, 
note ^— on the Reformation, 369. 

Gray, W., Bishop of Ely, L 167. 

Graziani, his ' Conquest of Granada,' iU. 
235. 

Grazzini, sumamed II Lasca, the bur- 
lesque poet, iL 193. 

Greaves, Persic Grammar of, UL 449. 

Greek learning, revival of, L 91— Greek 
a Uving language until the faU of Con- 
stantinople, 98— progress of its study 
in England, 237, 276, 345, 347 ; U. 36- 
43— in France, 1. 158, 185 ; iL 6 — 
in Italy, L 193, 244; U. 6 ; Scothmd. L 
347 ; ii. 46— in Cambridge and Oxford, 
L 277, 278, 293, noU, 344, 346 ; IL 38 ; 
iv. 7 — eminent scholars, L 91, 93, 276 ; 
iL 5, 24 — metrical composition, i. 29 ; 
IL 24— editions of Greek authors, L 
225, 270, 274, 387, 344 ; tt. 9, 40-Ust 
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of flnt editkms of Greek cluiici» S— 
Oimmman and Lexicons, L 3)3, 336; 
11. 0. 18, 39. 372. 873; iv. 8- printing 
of 1. 185. 259, 373; iL 40, 43— Greek 
Medicine and Fhysiciana, L 465— Greek 
Dialects, writers on, IL 373. 3d0— Greek 
Fbetry of Heinaiiu, UL 277— Stephens' 
treatise on, IL 30ft— Greek Tragedy, 
iv. 237 — on the pronnnciation, 1. 346 — 
Declbie of Greek Learning. 11. 370. 
[See Grammar, Lexicon}— manoscrlpt 
of the Lord's Prayer of 8th century, L 
91 noie h. 

Green. EngUoh dramatist. 111. 301. 

Greene. Robert^ plays by, iL 22tt» 272, 
note, 277— noTels trr, 31d. 

Gregorian calendar, the, IL 67, 329. 

Gregory I., his disrqpard for leanilng, i. 
4,21. 

Gre^ry Xm., Jesalts enoooraged Vy, 
U. 65— Greek coIlegB established by. 
<6.— his calendar, 57, 329— Maronlte 
college founded by> 849. 

Gregory of Tours, L 31. 

Greville, Sir Fulke, philosophical poems 
of, iiL 253. 

Grevin, his ' Jules Gtfsar,' iL 263. 

Qnw, his botanical writix^sB, It. 353, 
356. 

Grey, Jane, edaoation of, L 360. 

Grimani, Cardinal, his library, L 480. 

Grlmoald, Nkolas, poems of, L 436 — 
tragedy on John the Baptist hr, 446. 

Grin^>re, Pieter, his drama of ' Prince 
des Sots et La Hire sotte,' L 314. 

Griselini, Memoirs of Father Paul by, iL 
333, note K. 

Grisolius, commentator, IL 11. 

•Groat's Worth of Wit,' pUiy of, tt. 
277. 

Grocyn, William, a Greek scholar, L 237, 
276. 

Grollier, John, libranr of, L 341. 

Groningen, college of St. Edward's near, 
L183. 

Gronovius, James Frederic, critical la- 
bours of, iv. ] , 2— his ' Thesaurus anti- 
quitatum Graecarum,' 13 ; iL 390. 

Gronovius the younger, I v. 2. 

Groot, Gerard, college of, L 111, 139. 

Grostgte, Bishop, f^gge's life of, L 96, 

Grotius, his various works, 'De Jure 
Belli,' Ace. &c IL 175. 179, 377, 434, 
note ', 440 ; iii. 147. 180, 226. 274; iv. 
173, 174, 191, 220— Latin poetry of, UL 
274, note J"— his religious sentiments, iL 
409, 410, note '^, 454 — controversy 
thereon, 409-416— controversy of with 
Crellius, 433— treatise on Ecclesiastical 
Power of the State, 436 — his Annota- 
tions on the Old and New Testament, 
454—' De VeriUte; 462— History and 
Annals, 381— moral theories, ilL 147 — 
controvert with Selden, 191— charged 
with Soclnianism U. 434, 435. 



HALL. 

Oroto, Italian diamatist, iL S4»; iiL 278 

and note. 
Grocbins, or Grouchy, ' De Oomitiis Bo- 

manorum ' of, IL 50. 
Gruter's * Thesaurus Criticns,* fi. 8, 9, 

20, 376 — the 'Corpus Iiiscriptionum' 

of, 387— his 'Delidse poetanim Gal- 

lorum,' * Germanorum,' ' Belgarum/ 

and ' Italorum,' 243 ; iii. 246. 
Gmyer's Essays on Desca rt es, ilL 72, 

note. 
Grnueus, Simon, translator of Plutarch's 

Lives, L 343— his geography, 474; iL 

860. 
Grypb, or Gryphius, tragedies of, iiL 

248. 
GuarinI, Gnarino^of Verona, L 88, 101— 

his' Pastor Fido,' iL 251 ; iii. 283. 
Guerras, Lss, de Granada, romance of, IL 

315. 
Guevara, his * Marco Anrelio, or Qckkm 

Book ' L 402>404. 
Gnicdudlni, his history of lUly, i. 476; 

ii. 355— continued by Adriani, 356. 
Guiociardini, Lodovko, ill. 158. 
Guidi, Odes of, iiL 333 ; iv. 223. 225. 
Guido, the genius of, U. 200 ; iv. 330. 
Guienne, Duke of, poems by, L 32. 
Gttignea, De, History of the Huns by. It. 

364. 
Gu\}on, Latin poetry of, iiL 273. 
Guillon, his ' Gn<Hnon,' an early work on 

Greek onantity, 11. 19, note ^, 
Gniiot, M., his obeervatioDS on mental 

advancement, L 4, 9, 10, notes— on Al- 

cuin, 6, 9, note, 
Gnnter, on Sines and Tangents, UL 398 
Guuther, poem of Ligurinus by, L 75. 
Gunthoipe, John. L 167. 
Gustavus Vasa, king of Sweden, confis- 

eatea all ecclesiastical estates, L 355. 
Gutenberg, of Meuts, inventor of the art 

of printing, 1. 154. 
Guther. on the Pontifical Law of Rome^ 

iL389. 
Guyon, Madame, writings of, iv. 39. 
* Guzman d'JlfarBche,' of Aleman, iL 

314. 

Habington. poetry of, iU. 267. 

Haddon, Walter, his excellent Latfailty, 

and ' Orations ' of. IL 32. 
Hagnenau, edition of New Testament, L 

385. 
HakewilL George, on the Power and 

Providence of God. UL 460. 
Hakluyt's * Voyages,' U. 356 ; ill. 46a 
Hales, scholastic reputation of, L 13, 

m^ *, 16. note <^— his tract on Sdiism, 

iL 421. 424, 425, ttoU. 
Hall, Bishop, his works, U. 405, note; 

ilL 144— his ' Mundns alter et idem,' 

391— * Art of Divine Meditation,' and 

'Contemplations,' iL 468— his Satires, 

227— Pratt's edition of his worlcs, UL 

370, note. 
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HALX«IWSLL. 

HalUweU's edition of the ' Hanowlng of 
Hell' L 217, notei d, •. 

Hamilton, Anthony, iv. 329^Memoin of 
de Orammont hj, 368. 

Hamilton, Sir Wm., on * Indnctlon,' iiL 
32, 33, not»— his edition of Reid's works, 
114, note. 

Hammond, his ' Fluaphnwe and Anno- 
tations on the New Testament,' iv. 3d. 

Hampden, Dr., remarks of, i. 9, note, 13, 
14,nofef. 

Hanno, ArchUsbop, poem on, 1. 10. 

Harding, metrical chronicler, L 318. 

Harding, the Jesuit, ii. 85. 

Hardt, von der. Literary History of the 
Reformation by, L 298, note <*. 

Haidy, French dramatist and comedian, 
iii. 29l^Comedie8 of, ib., 292. 

Hare, Archdeacon, on the tenets of 
Lather, L 303-307, note. 

Harlequins, Italian, iii. 284, note ". 

Harpe. La, criticisms of, iL 213, 285, fioCe* ; 
hi 244, 293, 297 ; iv. 54. 227, 267. 

Harrington, Sir James, his 'Oceana,' iv. 
199. 

Harrington, Sir John, IL 219, noU '—his 
translation of Arioeto, 230. 

Harriott, his generalisation of algebraic 
equations, i. 460, 462; ii. 323— his 
* Artis Analytics Praxis,' UL 404, noU ^ 
'-oa the Spots in the Son, 412. 

Harrison on the mode of education at the 
universities hi 1586, iL 40, note "—at 
the great collegiate schools, 41, note P, 
357, note. 

Harrow School, rules by its founder, Mr. 
Lyon, iL 42. 

HarUey's metaphysical tenets. iiL 129— 
his resemblance to Hobbes, tb., 130. 

Hartsoeker's discovery of spermatic ani- 
malcules, iv. 361. 

Harvey, William, his discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, L 469 ; iiL 436, 
440 ; iv. 359, 360— on Generation, iiL 
44Z 

Harvey, Gabriel, on English verse, ii. 230, 
310. 

Harwood, ' Alumni Etonenses ' of, L 446, 
note A, 

Haslewood, Mr., collection of early Eng- 
lish critics by, iL 310, notes, 

Haugbton, dnunatic writer, iL 279, note, 

Hauy, scientific discoveries of, iiL 48. 

Havelok, the Dane, metrical romance, i. 
36, 37, note i. 

Hawes, Stephen, his * Fssttme of Plea- 
sure,' &c L 315, 316. 

Hawkins's Ancient Drama, L 445 ; iL 272, 
notey. 

Headley's remarkB on Daniel, ii. 226, 
note— on Browne, iiL 260. 

Heat and cold, antagonist principles, IL 
104. 

Heathen writers, perusal of, forbidden by 
Isidore. L 4— library of; said to have 
been burned by Pope Gregory L, 4^ note. 



IIUBBEBT. 

Heber, Bishop^ edition of Jeremy Taylor 
by, iL 449, note. 

Hefarew, study of, i. 205, 473; iL 348; 
iiL 444— Rabbinkal literature, 445- 
448— Hebrew types, ii. 349— Books, 
Grammars, and Lexicons. L 473; iv. 
15— eminent scholars, i. 473; ii. 348; 
iii. 445-447— critics, iL 348— Spencer on 
the Laws of the Hebrews, iv. 363, 864. 

Hebrew Canticles of Castalio, iL 98. 

'Hecatomithi,' the, of Cinthio, iL 312. 

Hector and Andromache of Homer, 
Dryden's criticism on, iv. 318. 

Heeren, crltidsms of, i. 3, 4, note, 

H^us, Alexander, i. 183. 

Heidelberg, libraries of, i. 480; ii. 358. 

Heinecdus, remarks of, ii. 168 and note. 

Heinslus, Daniel, epitaph on Joseph 
Scaliger ter. ii. 35, noto— worics of, 377 
^Latin el^ies, and play. iii. 274— his 
' P^lus GrsBcorum epigrammatum,' 
277. 

HeinsiuB, Nicolas, editions of Prudentius 
and Claudian by, iv. 2. 

Helden Bucb, the, or Book of Heroes, 1. 
39. 

Helmont, Van, medical theories of, iii. 
443 ; iv. 340, 361. 

Hehnstadt, University of, iL 357. , 

HemmingB, English actor, iii. 302,*nofa, 

Henrietta, duchess of Orleans, sudden 
death of, iv. 52, note. 

Henrietta Maria, Queen, iii. 345. 

H«nry IIL of Vnnxx, ii. 140, 141, 142, 146 
— his assassination, 142— rebellion of 
League against, 139. 

Henry IV., of France, deserts the Pro- 
testant cause, ii. 84 — conference before 
at Fontainebleatt,i&.— refusal of League 
to acknowledge, 139— reconciled to the 
Romish church, 395— assassination of 
iiL 157— poets in the reign of, 244. 

Henry IV. of England, ii. 137 

Henry VI., reign of, i. 218, 445. 

Henry VIL of England, reign of, L 261, 
317 444. 

Henry YlJl., L 281, 339, 376, 444, 4£f ; 
iLl40. 

Henry of Valois, iL 141. 

Henry, Dr., History by, t. 8, note b, 6, 
noteK 

Herbelot, d', * BibUotiieque Orientate ' of, 
iv. 364. 

Herberay, translations of, L 313. 

Herbert of Cherbury, Lord, his ' Henry 
VIIL,' iU. 453— *De religione Gen- 
tiliiun.' iL 462; iii. 19— analysis of his 

Erincipal worl^ ' De Veritete,' iL 462 ; 
i. 15-20— Gaasendi's remarks on Her- 
bert, 20. 
Herbert, George, iii. 30— his ' Country 

Parwm,' iL 460. 
Herbert, Sir Henry, master of the revels 

iiL 302. 
Herbert, William, Earl of Pembroke, 
(Shakapeare's Souiets dedicated U> 
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HERBEBT. 

• Mr. W. H.'). ilL 261, fiOe, 363— his 
poems. 268 aiid note '. 

Herbert's History of Printing, i. ZA1,fuitet 

— catjdogne, quoted, ii. 47, 48. 
Herbert's, Hon. and Rev. W., poem on 

* Attila; L 39, note °. 

Herder, the * Zerstreate Blatter* of, L 10, 
297, noU k ; ill. 155. 

Hercsj, and its pnnidiments, IL 83-87, 
440, 441 and noU r. 

Hermolaus Barbams, oelehrltj of, i. 226. 

Hermonymus of Sparta, i. 186. 

Hernando, d'Oviedo, History of the Indies 
by, i. 476— Natural Histoiy by, iL 
340. 

'Herodes Infantlcida,' Latin plaj of 
Heinslns, ill. 275. 

Herrera, Spanish poems of, iL 202. 

Herrcra's History of the West Indies, ilL 
431. 

Herridc, Robert, poems of, iiL 266 and 
note, 269. 

Herscliel, Sir John, remarlcs by, iiL 46 
and note J^, 77, note. 

Hersent, or Optatud OaUus, in defenoe of 
the OalUcan liberUes, U. 403. 

Hessns, Eobauus, Latin poetry of, L 439. 

Heywood, dramatic writingB of, ii. 275 ; 
iU. ^, 345. 

Uigden, Ranulph, Chester mysteries by, 
L 2l7~^is Polychronicon, 318, note, 

Hincmar, Bishop, letter of, i. 93. 

Hippocrates, Aphorisms of, Arabic ver- 
sion on linen paper, aj>. 1100, i. 58 — 
his system of medidue, by whom re- 
stored, 466. 

Historians, Ecclesiastical, ii. 94. 

Historical and Critical Dictionary of 
Bayle,iv. 312. 

* Historie of Orande Amoor,' by Stephen 
Hawes, L 315, 316. 

History, on, iii. 36, 157— writers of, L 
474, 476; iL355: ill. 450; iv. 367— 
Classic. iL 131— Natural, L 470; iL 
334; iiL 430; iv. 346. 

' Histrio-Mastix ' of Prynne, iii. 303. 

Hobbes, Thomas, his philosophy and 
writings, iiL 30, 147 ; iv. 40, 67, 159, 
et wg.— summary of his wortES on me- 
taphysical phUosophy, iiL 99*130—* De 
Cive^ by, 99, 166, 167 ; iv. 195— his 
ol:!)ections to the 'Meditations' of Des- 
cartes, ill. 82, 83, 84 and notes—' Le- 
viathan.' by, 99, 127 ; iv. 64— his views 
on Geometry, iii. 84, note *1— his ' De 
Corpore Politico,' 99, 166 — on ' Human 
Nature,' 99, 167 -his ' Elementa Phi- 
losophia,' 126— on sovereign power, 171 
— ^hts moral theories, 147 — character of 
his moral and political ^^tems, 179 — 
his merits, 130. 

Hoccleve, English poet, L 128, 434. 

Hody's 'De Gneds iUustribus/ L 100, 
note ", 102, noU ", 234, note P. 

Holhnanswaldau, German poet, iv. 233. 

Uolbehi, •nniaVng dcslgns of, L 294. 



HUNTER. 



HoUaad, Lord, remsrlcs of, fi. 901 
nUe b. 256, 258, 260 ; iiL 242— his lift 
of Lope de Vega, iL 258, noU <^; iiL 
241, noU ". 

Holland, literature, philosophy, and 
poetry of the Datcfa authors, iiL248, 
274 ; iv. 1. 

HolIingEiied's Chronicle, L 454, note t. 

Homer, onnparison of Virgil with, iL 300 
—of Ariosto with, L 310; iL 199— of 
Milton with, iv. 235, 237— of TasBO 
with, iL 194, 199— Translations of, 229 ; 
iii. 348; iv. 5— of Rachie with, 263— 
with Fto^lon, 330. 

Hoon, Peter, the Dutch poet, iiL 249, 
250. 

Hooke, Dr., his Micrographia, iv. 343^ 
his geological views, 358. 

Hooker, ' Ecclesiastical Polity' of. iL 4% 
45, 46, 80, 120-122. 145, 297, 298, 436; 
iiL 141. 173; iv. 206. 207. 210. 

Horace, emendation of the text of, by 
LamMnus. ii. 11 — the edition of, by 
Cruqnins, styled the Scholiast, 12— by 
Torrentius, 876 — Bond's, 379 — Far- 
naby's, t6.— Dacier's, iv. 6— Odes of, 
ii. 202; iiL 234— imitators of, 234, 236, 
237. 

' Horaces, Les,' tragedy of; by Comeille, 
iiL 295. 

Horrox, scientific discoveries of. ill. 418. 

Horse, the celebrated, of EabrettL the 
antiquary, iv. 13. 

Hosdiius, Sidonins, wettai of, iiL 276. 

Hoqrfnian's diaracter of the Jesuits, iL 
64, note. 

HoepitaL De 1', LaUn poems of, ii. 244. 

Hotthiger, 'Bibliotheca Orientalis' O, 
iv. 363. 

Hottoman, Francis, the * Franoo-Gallia 
of, iL 133, 135— his * Antl-Tribonianus, 
171— on Cqjadus, 167. 

Houssaye, Amelot de la, iv. 199. 

Howard. Sir Robert, his ObservaticiM on 
Dryden, and the poet's reply, iv. 319. 

Howell, James, his ' Dodona's Grove,' iiL 
892; iv. 199. 

Howes, the continnator of Stow, IiL 302. 

Hroswitha, Abbess, poems of, i. 11, note, 

Hubert, French sermons of; iv. 51. 

Hudibras, iii. 232 ; iv. 234. 

Hudson's ThucTdides, iv. 9. 

Huet, bishop of Avranches, his * Demon- 
stratio Evangellca,' iv. 46 — antagonist 
of ScaUger, iL 393; iiL 388— Remarks 
of, iv. 3— the Index to the Delphin 
Classics desicped by, 5— his ' Oensnra 
Philosophiie Oantesianfle,' 79, 80. 

Hughes, dramatic writer, ii. 274. 

Huguenots, conversion of the, iL 84. 

Human nature, on, iiL 99, ei teg.; iv. 
42-46. 

Hunnis, William, poons of, iL 218. 

Hmiter, observations of, fv. 65. 

Hunter, Mr., researches on Shakspeare 
by, iL 276, note 6. 
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HUBD. 

Hwd, Biahop, his ranurics oa Sluk- 
epeare, iii. 318 and note— on Euripides, 
iv. aea-^on Moli6re» 271. 

Hvob, John, ii. 162. 

Hutten, Ulric ran, the ' E^tolao obacu- 
rorum virorum,' L 29f. 

Huttou'a, Dr., MathematicaL Dictionary, 
i. 461 ; ii. 319, 326. 

Haygens, mathematician, iv. 337. 

Hyde, ' Religionis Penamm Historia ' of. 
iv. 364. 

Hydraolics, science of, discoveries of Cas- 
telUo and TorricelU, iii. 423. 

Hydrostatics and Pneiunatics, ii. 332 — 
discoveries of Galileo, Castellio, and 
Tonicelli, iiL 423, 424. 

Hymns, German, i. 429 ; iii. 248— of Lu- 
theran diurch, L 377. 

*Ioon Basilike,' controverqr concerning 
the, iiL 68, note— author of the, 375. 

Ichthyology of Rondolet, Salviani, Bay, 
and others, iL 338. 

Ideas, the association of, iv. 91, 112— 
Universal, 113— Gassendi's theory of. 
70-72 — Amauld's, 101— of reflection, 
iii. 74; iv. 129, note— Locke's theory, 
127— vague use of the word innate, 
129, 146. 

Jdola, and fallacies, iiL 44 ; iv. 342. iSee 
Bacon.] 

Ignorance and Pr^udice, on, by Hobbes, 
iii. 124. 

Illyrictts, Flacius, the ecclesiastical his- 
torian, iL 94. 

Imagination, the, Descartes and Hobbes 
on, iiL 60, 100 — Malebrauche on, iv. 
89. 

Independents, the, principles of tolera- 
tion claimed by, if. 442. 

'Index Expuigatorius ' of fMrohibitcd 
books, iL 365 ; iiL 413. 

India, languages of, iv. 364^ 

India, Portuguese settlemeuts in, iL 352. 

India, History of, by Maifei, iL352. 

Indies, West, History of, by Aowta, ilL 
431. 

Induction, on the Baconian method of, 
iiL 31, 32, note. 

Infidelity, progrei» of. ii. 460-46Z 

Infinites, theory of, Hobbes on, iiL 108. 

Inghlrami, on Etruscan Antiquities, iL 
390. 

Ingnlfus, on the early history of Oxford 
University, L 16— iloubts as to the au- 
thenticity of his history, 28 — French 
laws in, 28, note 6. 

Innocent X., iv. 30. 

Innocent XI., dispute of, with Louis 
XIV., iv. 17. 

Innocent XII., treaty of, iv. 19. 

Inquisition, the, ii. 61, 105— Bibles and 
munerous books burnt by, 365 — its 
persecutions of the Reformers, L 374, 
375. 

Inscriptions, ancient, L 172, 173— coUec- 



JAK8BNI8T8. 

tiaiis of Sknetlus, Beineshis, Gruter 
Scaliger, Earl of Arundel, ii. 387, 388 
— Falconieri, iv. 13— Pinelli, ii. 360 
— ^Academy of Ancient, L 20. 

Insects, General History of, iiL 430-432. 

Insulis, Guallerus de, Latin poetry of, 
L76. 

Intellectual ciq;iacity, Hobbes on, iii. 120 
— Gassendi's theories, iv. 73-Hqrstem 
of the Universe by Cudworth, 64-68, 
94, note— remarks of Norton on, 66, 
note, 

Iphig^nie of Racine, iv. 263. 

Ireland, history of, i. 5 ; ii. 402— learning 
in the mouastertes of, L 5. 

Irenseuf, character of his works, iL 421. 

Imerius, labours of, i. 63-65. 

Iscanus, Joseph, leonine rhymes of, i. 
76. 

Isidore of Seville, L 8, 4 ; iii. 141. 

Italy, Greek learning, L 87, 91, 193, 194 
— academies of, 228, 477, 478; ii. 
361 ; iii. 353, 457— libraries of, L 480 
[«0e libraries]— universities of,iL 302, 
356; iiL 3— Latin poetry, L 197, 436; 
ii. 302; iii. 274; iv. 252— poetry and 
poets, L 43, 163, 198, 229, 419; iL 
181-200; iiL 227 ; iv. 221 — prose li- 
terature, L 164; ii. 288; iv. 292 — 
comedy, L 439; iL 250; iv. 257— tra- 
gedy, L 440 ; iL 249 ; iiL 281 ; iv. 257— 
opera and melodrame, ii. 252 — novels 
and works of fiction, 311 ; iii. 385 — 
writers on Morals, ii. 128— criticism, 
L 454; iL 186, 299— Tuscan dialect, L 
455, 478; iU 192; iii. 354— eminent 
scholars, L 334 — restraints on the 
press, ii. 364 — collections of anti- 
•quities, 359— decline of learning and 
taste in, L 226; iii. 349— spread of the 
Reformation in, L 369-371 — Arianism 
in, 373 — comparison of Italian and 
l^^ish writing, 453— comparison of 
Italian and English, iL 241. 

Jackson, the English commentator, ii. 
455. 

James I., literature and philosoi^y in 
the reign of, iL42; iiL 253, 273, 346, 
370 — his 'Apology for the Oath of 
Allegiance,' ii. 396— principles of go- 
vernment in the reign of, iii. 160 — the 
Anabaptists punished by, ii. 79 — the 
Bible translated into English by the 
authority of, 463. 

James L of Scotland, his poem, ' The 
King's Quair; L 128. 

Jameson, Mrs., her Essay on the ' Female 
Characters of Sbakspeare,' iii. 318 — 
' Lives of the Poets,' iii. 264, note. 

Jamyn, Amadis, the poet, iL 214. 

Jansenism, rise of, iL 432. 

Jansenists, the, ii. 76 ; iv. 3— their con- 
troversy with Rome, 28, 30— writings 
of Aruauld, 31 — persecutions of the,tb. 
— their casuistry opposed to that of the 
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JAN8ESIU8. 

Jcmita, iii. 132; iv. 30— their polite 
literature, 294. 
JanneQios, bishco of Tpre>, it. Y6— his 
*AagiwUnus; it 433; iv. 2a— ite oon- 
demuation, 29. 

* Janna Unguanim Beaerata' of Gome- 

niuB, ii. 369, 370, note d. 
Jarchi's Commentary on the Pentatendi, 

1.194. 
Jaarwui, hia translatioii of the Aminta 

ofTaaao.iL 204, note i. 
Jebb'a edition of Aristidea, iL 20. 
Jeokinson, Anthony, hia trayela in Rnaaia 

and Persia, ii. 352. 
Jena, Zacbary, supposed inventor of the 

telescope, iii. 425. 

* Jerusalem ' of Taaao, ii. 193. 
Jessamine introduced into Eun^, ill. 462. 
Jesuits, buU of Paul III. establishing their 

order, L 374— their rapid popukirity, 
376— their unpopularity, ii. 402— their 
caauistical writings, iiu 135-138 ; iv. 
161— colleges and scholastic establish- 
ments of the, iL 25, 63, 64— Latin 
poetry (tf, iv. 252 — satire upon the, iii. 
890 — their corruption of morality, 135 
— ^fheir missionaries in China, ii. 352 ; 
ilL 449— their colleges in France, iv. 3 
— seminaries at Rome, ii. 65 — ^writings 
of Molina and Lessius, 76 ; iv. 29 [see 
also ii. 225; iv. 30, 293]— their learn- 
ing, ii. 25 ; iv. 3— their rapid progress, 
ii. 63, 352— course of study and patron- 
age by the pupes, 65 — their encroach- 
ments, 67— advocates of tyrannidde, 
142— their Influence, 63. 67. 402. 
Jewel's 'Apology,' ii. 85— 'Defence of 
ihe Apology,' 47, 85— Lectures in ihe- 
toric at Oxford by, 40, fwU. 

* Jew of SCalta; play of, iL 270. 
Jewish Letters of Argens. iv. 333. 
Jews, their theory of natural law, i. 204 ; 

iii. 13— the Cabbala, L 205, 296— Cab- 
holistic and Rabbinical authors, iii. 13 
— invention of Hebrew vowel points, 
iiL 446— their history, 447— their laws, 
iv. S64. 

Joachim, elector of Brandenburg, L Ml. 

Joan, Pope, apotheosis of, L 220. 

Jobert, his 'La Science des Medailles,' 
iv. 14. 

Jodelle, dramatist and poet, ii. 214— 
tragedies by. 262— comedies of, 263. 

Johannes Seeundus, L 439. 

'John the Gigantidde,' popular tale of, 
ilL 232, noU. 

John Malpaghino, or John of Ravenna, 
L85. 

John IL, king of Castile, favours learning, 
i. 125. 

John XXI., pope. Ingic of, L 18, note *. 

John of Spire, printer. L 163. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, his Lives of the 
Poets, iv. 234. 237, note, 242, 248— Re- 
marics on Denham. iiL 255, note — on 
Gowley, 257 ; iv. 316— on Shakspeare, 



KEPLER. 

ill. 31Y— hisUfie of Sir Thomas Browne* 
153, noU P. 

Johnson, the ' Seven Champions of Chris* 
tendom,' by, iL 318. 

JoliiviUe, De, ancient manuscript letter 
of, i. 59 and fwte K 

Jooaoo, Ben, his ' Every Man in his Hu- 
mour,' merit of, iL 286 — 'Every Man 
out of his Humour,' 296 — ^his minor 
poetry, iiL 267— his plays, 319 -the 
• Alchemist,' i6.— ' Volpone, or the Fox,' 
<».— 'The Silent Woman,' 320— pas- 
toral drama of the * Sad Shepherd,' 267, 
270, 321— his 'Discoveries made upon 
Men and Matter,' 378 — Engllah gram- 
mar by, t6. 

Jonston, Arthur, his 'DeUciaa Poetamm 
Scotorum,' iiL 277— his 'Psalms,' ib, 

Jonston, Natural History of Animals, by, 
iiL 431 ; iv. 347. 

Jortin's Life of Erasmus, i. 295. 

Joubert, eminent in medicine, at Moot* 
pellier, iL 347. 

Journal des Sfavana. iv. 308, 309. 

Jouvancy, Latin orations of, iv. 3. 

Jovius, Paulus, his History of Roman 
Fishes, L 472, 476. 

Joda, LcM), Latin traiiBlation of the Scrip- 
tures by, L 388. 

'Judicium de Stylo Historloo' of Sdop* 

J plus, ii. 38Z 
ugemene des Seavans,' Baillelf s, iv. 314. 

Julian Calendar, iL 329 — invention of the 
cycle of the, l^ ScaUger, 56, 57, 392. 

Julie d' Angennes, iiL 361, 388—* The Gar- 
land of Julia,' 361. 

JungiuS) his 'Isagoge Phytciecopica,' iv. 
349. 

Junius, Francis, version of Scriptnro by, 
ii. 98, 348. 

Junius, Hadrian, lexicon of, L 350. 

Jurieu, polemical writer, iv. 48. note, 312. 

Jurisprudence, Civil or Roman Law, L 68, 
415; iiL 179; iv. 217— the golden age 
of, IL 167-172— Natural Jurisprudence, 
iiL 221. lSeeha.w.1 

Justinian, Code and Pandects, L 62, 416; 
iv. 218— novels of, L 63. 

Juvenal, L 195. 

Kaimes. Lord, his commentary on Shak- 
speare, iiL 318. 

Kant, the metaphysician, iv. 138, note, 
140. 

Kastner, the matliematidan, L 3, note ', 
115, note P, 458, note. 

Kempis, Thomas i, L 112— treatise by, 
'De ImitationeChristi,' controversy re* 
specting, 139. 140. 

Kepler, his ' TabulsB Rodolphinae,' ii. 328 
— his logarithms. iiL 398— his new geo- 
metry, ib. — his ' Stereometria doUo* 
rum, 399— his 'Commentaries on the 
planet Mars,' 408 — and astronomical 
discoveries, 409, 410— his disooveriee in 
optics, 424— On gravitatiott, 416. 
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KINO. 

King* Oragory* on the poUtfcal state of 
Engiaod. Iv. 216. 

* King and no King/ play of, ill. 32S. 

Kings, the popes claim the power of de- 
posii^ ii. 89— engagements of, to their 
sald^cts, 13«-143; iii. 199, 204— nature 
of sovereign power, ii. 151, 158; liL 
156, 171, 187— opinion of Puffendorf, 
tv. 19Z 

Kircher, Athanaslus, the ' Hundns sabter- 
lanens' of, iv. 357— on C!hina, 365. 

< Knl£^t of the Burning Pestle.' play of, 
iiL333. 

KnoUes, his grammar, ii. 43— Histoiy of 
theTurlc&t6.; ill. 371. 

Knott, the Jesnit, writings ot U. 421. 

Knowledge^ Hobbes's definition of, lii 
110. 

Koomhert, Theodore, advocate of tolera- 
tion, il. 83, 440; ill. 249. 

Koran, the, by FMoinns, L 474 ; ii. 350— 
by Marraoci, a fine edition of, iv. 364. 

Knster, Greek scholar, U. 370. 

Kyd, tragedies and poems of, IL 274 and 
note**. 



Labbe, Philip, IL 373, 463. 

La Bmyere. the Characters of, iv. ISOi 

I^w^pede, M., * Zoology ' of, U. 838. 

La Croix du Maine, ii. 309, 364. 

La Crose, M., reviewer, iv. 811. 

LsBtus, Pomponins, L 165, 213; 11. 47. 

La Fare, poet» iv. 23L 

La Fayette, Comitess de, her novels, iv. 

826. 
La Fontaine, Fables of, iv. 226, 227, 228, 

note. 
La Forge of Saumtir,iv. 78. 
La Fosse, his tragedy of * Manllns,' iv. 

90i. 
La Haipe, criticisms of, IL 215 ; iiL 386 ; 

Iv. 53, 54, 227. 231, 269, 300. 
Lalnezer, French poet, iv. 231. 
La Hothe le Voyer, ' Dialogaes,' &c. of, 

ii. 462 ; iiL 148, 149, 159— Remarks by, 

on the style of the French language, 

367. 
La Noue, political and military discourses 

of. iL 145, 313, note •. 
La Placette, his ' E^is de Morale,' iv. 

155, 175. 
Lalemandet, ' Dedsiones PbilosopfaicsB ' 

of, iiL 4. 
Lamb, Charles, ' Specimens of Early Eng- 

Ush Poets, ii. 271, note *. 
Lambert of Ascbafienburg, L 71. 
Lambeth Articles of Whitgift, ii. 428. 
Lambinus, his Horace, ii. 11— his Cicero, 

ib. — his Plautus, Demosthenes, and Lu- 
cretius, ib, 
Lami, < Rhetoric or Art of Speaking' of, 

iv. 300. 
Lancelot, author of the Port Royal Greek 

Grammar, iL 18; iv» 3— his Ftvndi 

Grammar, 300. 



LATIN. 

UadMii, Us 'L' Hoggidl, or To-Day/ 
m. 459, 460. 

Landino, critic, L 165, 181. 

Lanfnnc, Archbp., and his schools, L 13, 
72, 73, 74— knowledge of Greek by, 97. 

Langius, Bodolph, L 185. 

Language, Hobbes on the origin and abuse 
of, ill. 104, 116, 123 — origin of the 
French, Italian, and Spanish, i. 19, 24, 
43— on the Anglo-Saxon and English, 
44 — Armenian, 474 — ^Arabic, ib. — 
^thiopic, ib.— Cbaklee and Syiiac, 473, 
474; ill. 448— French, L 212; ii. 308; 
IiL 364, 366; iv. 293, 300— German, iil. 
246— Greek, i. 97 ; ii. 308— Hebrew, L 
473; IiL 444— Italian. L 19, 24, 43; ii. 
302; ilL 350— Spanish, L 424— Tus- 
can, 455, 478; ii. 192— Oriental, 1. 262, 
320, 474; iL 347; iil. 444; iv. SOS- 
Persian, IL 350— Tamul and Indian, iv. 
365— Researches of Dncange, Le Boeuf, 
Bonamy, Muratori, and Raynouard on, 
L 20, 26— Dolgamo's idea of an uni- 
versal language, iv. 123— Locke's me- 
thods for acquiring, 187 — Boubours' 
remarks on, 300, 303 — comparison of 
ancient and modem, SOl—Fabridus on 
the language of brutes, iiL 432. [See 
Greek; Hebrew; Latin; Grammar; 
Lexicon, Ac. fcc.] 

Languet, Hubert, * Vindicic contra Ty- 
rannoe' usually ascribed to, il. 132, 135 
— republican notions of, 139— theories 
of, repudiated, iiL 157. 

Lapide, Cornelius i, Cananentaries of, il. 
453. 

Larivey, French comedies by, ii. 265. 

Larroque, M., ' Avis aux Refugi^,' attri* 
buted to, iv. 211. 

La Rue, Frendi sermons of, iv. 51. 

Lasca, novels of, iL 312. 

Lascaris, Constantino, L 151— his Greek 
Grammar, 171. 

Lascaris, John, Greek Grammar of, L 269 
endnote". 

Latimer, William, Greek scholar, L 237, 
277. 

Latimer, Sermons by, i. 380; ill. 369. 

Latin poetry of the dark ages, i. 10 — Latin 
of tne best ancient authors, 20 — low 
Latin, ib. 21— poets and poetry (mo- 
dem), 191,270,436; iL243, 246, 302; 
iiL 273-280; iv. 252— pUys, L 213,221, 
446; ilL 275— vulgar dialect, L 20— 
editions of Classics, 171, 232, 478 ; ii. 2, 
15, 376; iv. 2, 4— esrly editions of 
Latin authors, i. 337 ; iL 10, 44— Latin 
writen, L 235 ; ii. 381— progress of Latin 
style, L 84, 276, 450 ; ii. 23, 24, 243, 
386 ; iv. 3 — state of classic learning, ii. 
23, 33 ; iv. 2— comparison of cultiva- 
tion of, in England and on the Conti- 
nent, IL 44 — Latinlty of the seventeenth 
centiuy, 381-387 — Locke's method of 
teadiing, iv. 187 — Latin metres imi- 
tated in the modem languages, ii. 193^ 
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LATINI. 

^16, 230-*l4Uiii oompu«d wlUi Frendi 
and Italian, iv. 30L [See Learning; 
Langu^Ce.] 

Latlni,BruneUo,philoaoi)lilcal treatiae of, 
L 37, 121. 

Latiniu Latiniua, his daarical emloenoe, 
ILas. ^ 

LatitiKllBariaiia, teults of the, U. 430; 
iv. 36. 

Laud, Archbishop, ii. 406, 424, 440— his 
additton to the Bodleian libraiy. Hi. 
456. 

Lanra, Petrarch's, real existenee of, dis- 
puted, ii. 302,303. 

Laurentian Libraiy, i. lYY-^pnrcbaaed, 
480. 

Law, early MS. books of, on parchment, 
1. «l, 62~legal stndiea facilitated, tb.— 
anwritten feudal customs reduced into 
treatiGes; Roman and Civil; Codes of 
Theodosius and Justinian, 02, 63, 416— 
study of Civil, ii. 169 ; iv. 193, 202— 
not countenanced in France, ii. 172— of 
naUons, 173, 176 ; lit 181 ; iv. 196, 220 
— writers <»i Roman Jurisprudence, ii. 
170; hi. I80~ou Public Law by Vic- 
toria, ii. 174— Eternal, iil. 141— Re- 
vealed, 185— on the Law of Nature, IL 
122; iii. 145, 168,184; iv. 169, 166.171, 
193, 196, 220— writen on Jurispru- 
dence, ii 167-173— Canon Law, 17S— 
Suan», *De Legibus,' iii. 138, 143. 161, 
180— Leibnlts on Roman, iv. 217 — 
Spencer. ' De Legibus Hebraorum,' 364 
—French lawyers, ii. 170. 

Layaroon, peculiarities in the works of, 
i. 46 and note *, 

Lacarillo de Tormes, by Mendosa, L 449 ; 
it 314 and fiofe. 

League, Catholic tenets of the, ii. 139-142 
-^tlre Menipp^, upon the, 293. 

Leake, Col., Reaeardies in the Morea, L 
98, note **. 

Learning, retrospect of, In the Middle 
Ages, i. 1— loss of, on the fall of the 
Roman Empire of the West, 2 — its 
rapid decline in the sixth century, 3^ 
the chtundi an asylum for, Ai---pn>fitaie 
learning obnoxious to tiie ChristiAn 
priesthood, 4; their influence in the 
preservation of, 5— clerical education 
revived in the monasteries of Ireland, 
A.— classical learning revived in the 
Anglo-Saxon church, and at York, ih. 
6, 7— ite progress in the tenth century, 
7-9 — drcuniittances that led to the re- 
vival of. 11 — ^in the fifteenth century, 
109— progress of polite learning, arte 
and sciences, ii. 38 ; iii. 26; iv. 6— de- 
cline of, ii. 25>34— effecto of the Re- 
formation on, i. 308, 341 — ^resistance to, 
291— theological. iL 396. 452; of Eng- 
land. 37 ; iv. 7 ; L 261, 344. 349— Ger- 
many, 210, 232, 843; U. 25, 26; iv. 2— 
Italy, iL 33— Spain, L 341— Scotland, 
280; ii.46. 



LEVAflSEUR. 

La Boraf, reseaidies of, L 20, 23. note ^ 

Lebrixa. Nebrissensis, i. 176, 341. 

Le Clerc, John, criticisms of, iv. 6. 32, 33, 
58— his commentery on the Old Testa- 
ment and Kbliothiques Universelle, 
ftc., 33— support of Cndworth by, 65— 
his series of Reviews, 311 — his * Fur- 
haslana*' 315— on the Duties of Eccle- 
siastical Historians, ii. 93— defence c^ 
OroUus by. 430— Critique du Pere Si- 
mon by, iv. 40 — ^hls influence over Pro- 
testant Europe, 211. 

Lee, dramatic works of, iv. 286. 

Leeuwmhoek, expertmente of, on the 
blood, iv. 360 — diaoovery of q>ennatk 
animalcules, 361. 

Legend, Golden, i. 135. 

Lcger's supposed forgeries, 1. 29, nofe. 

L' Encloa, Ninon, iv. 231. 

Le Grand, metophysician, iv. 78. 

lieiboite, observations of, i. 322; ii. 115; 
iii. 61, 97 ; iv. 140 — ^his correspondence 
with Bossuet on an agreement in re* 
ligion, 26—* On Roman Law,' 217. 218 ; 
ii. 1 15—' Protogasa ' of. iv. 358-'his ad- 
miration of Bacon, iiL 66, 67. 

Leicester, Earl of, charges against Oxford . 
University by, ii. 40, no9e — ^press of, 43 
—dramatic company of, 268. 

Leigh's * Critica Sacra,' ii. 455. 

Leipsic press, the, i. 232— the ' Leipsie 
Acte,' flrst German Review, iv. 311. 

Le Long, Polvglott of, iv. 363. 

Le Maistre, iorensic speeches of, lit 368, 
869; iv. 61. 

Lemoie, Italian poet, iv. 225. 

Lenery, his ' Gours de Chymie,' Iv. 344. 

Leo Africanus^ travels in Africa by, ii 
351. 

Leo X., the patron of the literati of his 
age, i 268. 296, 323. 439, 477 — hil 
authority attacked by Luther. 298, 299. 

Leon, Fra I^iis Ponce de, poetry of, ii. 
201. 

Leonard of Pisa, algebraist, i 460, note 6 ; 
ii 321, 324, note, 

Leonlcenus, Nicolas, physidan, L 465. 

Leonicenus, (temibonua. the critic, i 178. 

Leonine rhymes, i 76. 

Lepidus, comedy attributed to, and otba 
works of, i. 221. 

Leiminier, ' Hist. G^.Droit,' by, ii 166, 
note; iv. 218, 219. 

Leroy. canon of Rouen, satire on the 
< League' by. ii 293. 

Le Sage, GU Bias of, ii 314 ; iii. 385. 

L'Estrange, Sir Roger. JSeop's Fables by, 
iv 316 

Leslie, his * Short Method with the Deists,' 

iv. 46. 
Less, casuistical writings of, iii 138. 
Le Toumeur, dramatist, iii 348. 
Leunciavius, his venrion of Xmophoo, 

ii 10. 
Levasaeur, acquainted with the drculaf 

tion of the blood, L 469| itt. 437, note. 
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LEYITA. 

Levlts, £Um^ tbe teaned Jew»L 4t3 ; iii. 
446. 

LezlooDS, L 22S, fcc. 

LexiooDS, Aroiric, iii. 448— ^rmmion, 440 
^CAoIdee, L 473— (Tennon. iH. 466— 
(Trvefe, Menrriua, iL 3T4— Barret's, 41 
— Oraston,!. lYl, 225— PhaTorinns, 333 
— Fhilemoii, i&.— Scapula, ii. 16— Ges- 
ner, i. 33T, nott '—Hadrian, 360— Ood- 
Btantin, IL 14, 42— H. Stevens, 13— 
Morell, 41— irebreio, L 473; iii. 447— 
iSTyriae, 448; ii. 347— PentaglotUm, iii. 
445— Heptaglotton, iv. 363. [Ste Dio- 
tionaries.] 

Leyden, University of,ii. 357— Professors 
of, iii. 448— The Library at. Ii. 368 ; iii. 
449, 456. 

liibanius copied by Ben Jensen, iiL 321, 

liberty, civil, defined by Locke, iv. 202, 
203.. 

Liberty, natural, iiL 168— religious, IL 
442. [^SteLaw.] 

Ltbrarieft-of AlcaU, L 480; IL 358 — 
Aungerville, i. 110— Augsburg, 480— 
Bodleian, Ii. 358 ; iii. 454>C!anibridge, 
ii. 369— Oanmer, L 361— Oervinus at 
Boda, 166— Duke of Gloucester, 110 ; 

II 358— Mr. Hunter on English Mo- 
• nastk, i. 110, noU '—under Edward 

VL, 351— of FloTcnce. 106, 177, 480; 
11. 368— Ferrara, 1. 480; ii. 368— Grol- 
lier. 1. 341— Heidelberg, tt. 368— Italy, 
L 480— Rome, ii. 358— Leyden, ii. 358 ; 

III 449,456— Pkris. L 81 ; 11. 368— Nico- 
las v., L 145— Sion CoUege, iii. 456— 
Salamanca, IL 368— Strssboiurg, i. 48fr— 
Vatican, 145, 480 ; «. 358— Vienna, 1. 
480 ; IL 368— Venice, L 480— Dr. Wil- 
liams', 11. 174. 

Libumio, his ' Volgari Elegaaxie,' 1. 454. 

Liceto, Fortunio, ill. 5. 

* life is a Dream,' tragl-comedy of Calde- 

Ton, iii. 283, 286. 
lightfoot. Biblical works of, 1L465; iii. 

447. 
Lilius, mathematician, 11. 329. 
Lily, dramatic writer, IL 274, 280, note, 
LiUy, writings of, 1. 277— his ' Euphues; 

294-296; IiL 240, 256. 
LImboTch, an Armiuian divine, Iv. 32, 

46, 48. 
LinaiTe, eminent English physician, 1. 

237, 261, 277, noU d, 466— works of, 

344. 
lincean Academy at Rome, Iii. 413, 468. 
Lincy, M. Le Roux de, ' Documens 

In^dits' of, L 28, nofe'. 
Linen paper used in 1100, L 57— in 1302, 

60. 
linnieus, his classification of animals, 11. 

335 ; ill. 431 ; iv. 347— his ' Critica Bo- 

tanica,' 351. 
Lipsius, Justus, his Fblybius and Tacitus, 

iL 10— on the Roman Military System, 

61 — on Rcj^ian Antiquities, 52— his 



LOGARITHMS. 

style, ^, 33 and note ", 369— he re- 
nounces the Protestant creed, 84— tbe 
*Polltlca'of, 146. 

lirinensis, Vincentius, it. 422. 

Liron, on the Origin of the French lan- 
guage, L 23, note ^—remarks of, IL 337, 
338,«io(ei. 

Lisle, De, his map of the world, iv. 366. 

Lismanlu, Polish edition of Scriptures, 
by, U. 99. 

Lister, Dr., his ' Synopsis Conchyliorum,' 
iv. 348— on Botany, 355 — <m Geology, 
368. 

Literary correspondence, 11. 363. 

literatiire in the Middle Ages to tbe 
end of fourteenth century, L 1-86 — 
from 1400 to 1440, 87-144— from 1440 
to the close of fifteenth century, 146- 
255— i^om 1500 to 1520, 256-326— from 
1620 to 1550, 326-353 — Iheological 
Literature, 354-388; ii. 58-99, 39&>464; 
iv. 17-59— Moral and Political, Specu- 
lative Philosophy, and Juri^nidenoe, 
L 389-418; if. 100-118, 119-180; IiL 
1,125, 131-226; iv. 60-150, 151-220— 
Literature of Taste and Poetry, L 419- 
467 ; IL 181-248; llL 227-280; iv. 221- 
256— Scientific and Miscellaneous, L 
468-480; IL 31 9-367; ilL 394-429, 430- 
464, 337-369— Ancient Literature, IL 
1-67, 368-394; iv. 1-16^ Dramatic, 11. 
249-287; ill. 281-348; Iv. 267-291— 
Prose, IL 288-318; IiL 349-393; iv. 
292-336. 

Lituri^, Anglican, l^ Whitaker, iL 40. 

livy, his History, u. 50— Commentary 

<M1, 51. 

Lluyd's maps of England in 1669, 11. 354. 

Lobel, the ' Stirpium adversaria ' of, IL 
342; iii. 435. 

Lobeyra, Vasco de, his ' Amadis de Gaul,' 
L 136,313; iii. 385. 

Led Communes, or theological systems, 
L 12. 362; IL 91. 

Loci Theologid, 11. 92. 

Locke, John, his philosophy, iii. 87 ; iv. 
40, 102— his ' Letter on Toleration,' 49, 
50 and note — his originality and love of 
truth, 143— his ' Essay on the Human 
Understanding,' 111. 87, 129; iv.76,124, 
125, note, et «raf.— his ' Conduct of the 
Understanding,^ iv. 149- merits of his 
' Treatise on Education,' 182— its de- 
fects, 183—' On Government,' IL 146 ; 
iv. 202-210—' On the Coinage.' 214— his 
exile, 211 — on the imperfection and 
abuse of words, 147 — observations on 
his style by Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. 
Mill, 132, noU t, 322— his Logic, 74,75, 
126. 

Lockhart, Mr., Spanish Ballads of, 11. 210 
note'. 

Lodbrog, Ropier, song of, L 10. 

Lodge, poems and plays of, 11. 223, 274. 

Lo(^thms, invention of, by Napier, UL 
o95. 
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Lode of Ousiodonu. I. 3, note—Hne IV 
nsiaa school of, 14— Science of, 389 — 
TreatiMs on, iii. 6— the Aristotelian 
method. iL 114; ili. 11, 113, UA,note; 
It. 61 — of Descartes, iL 113; iiL 74, 
noU b, 91— of Gassendl, 22; iy. 69-t3, 
80— of Hobbes, ill. 127— of Jean SUyain 
Regis, iv. 78— the Port Royal 'Art de 
Penser,' It. 62, 80, 81, 130— of Locke, 75, 
124 a teg. — of NizoUus, IL 114— of 
Aconcio, 113— of Ramus, i. 394, 395, 
896; U. 117; iii. 2— of Bacon, U. 113; 
ill. 23-56; iv. 161-184 — of Wallis, 
62 — of Wilson, il. 309 — SyUogistic 
Logic, ilL 64, note, 128, 129, note. 

Logos, the Trinitarian controverqr, iv. 38. 

Lohenstein, imitator of Ovid, iv. 233. 

Lombard, Peter, Theology of, i. 13, note*. 

Lombards, the national literature of, iii. 
227. 

Longinus, translation byBoilean of ,{ v. 308. 

LougoUus, Latin scholar, 1. 276 ; ii. 386i 

Longomontanus, scientific writ^un of, iL 
329. 

*Looking-GlaB8 for London,' pUqrof, ii. 
273. 

Lope de Rneda, dramatic writer, L 442. 

Lope de Vega, ii. 204, 255. 

Lord's Prayer, the, in forty languages, ii. 
350. 

Lorenzo, Italian poetry of, i. 198. 

Lorenzo de Medici, printing-press of, L 
171— libraiy of, 177 — description of his 
villa at Flesole, 179, 180— his character, 
179. 

Lotliaire, school under, i. 7. 

Lotichlus, German poet in Latin, IL 242, 
243, note* «ir. 

Louis of Oermany, oath of, L 24. 

Louis the Debonair, 1.7. 

Louis III., victory of, L 10. 

LouisXIIL, popularity of infidel principles 
in the court of, il. 462— high cultivation 
of his court, iii. 244 — theatrical repre- 
sentations during his reign, 292. 

Louis XIV., iv. 3— high refinement of 
French langui^^ in the reign of, 293 
— ^his dispute with Innocenc XL, 17 
— ^hls reign, 189, 255 — poets and literati 
of bis age, 179, 230, 255, 293, 295, 297 
—Edict of Nantes revolted by, 22, 47. 

Louvain, college of, i. 274— Bible of, re- 
vised by command of Charles V., 388. 

Love, the theme of ancient minstrels, i. 
38— Hobbes's notion of, ili. 119. 

' Love for Love,' play of, iv. 289. 

Lovelace, poetiy of, iii, 268 ; iv. 234. 

Lower, anatomical researches o^ iv. 360. 

Loyola, Ignatius, followers of; L 334 — 
founder of the order of Jesuits, 374 ; IL 
64 ; ill. 136. 

• Loyal Sul^ect; play of, iii. 327, 328. 

Luca, Fra, algebraist, i. 463. 

Lucan, Phar^illa of,L 178 ; iv. 235, 304— 
May's supplement, llL 278. 

Lucian, true history of, iv. 326, 328. 



MACBIAYEL. 

Ludolf 8 acooont of Abyssinia, iv. 365. 
LulU, the musical composer, iv. 279. 
Lnlly, Raymond, his new method oi 

reasoning, L 821-323 — extolled by 

Bruno, ii. 110. 
Lnsdnius, Greek scholar, i. 275. 
Luther, Martin, his thesis as to Indnl- 

Einces and Purgatory. L 298 — popn- 
rity of, 299 — o(nnparison between, 
and Zwingle, 300, 357 — ^Archdeaomi 
Hare on the tenete of, 303-307, note— 
his translation of the New Testament 
in 1522,365,385— Robertson's picture, 
376 — aoooont of his dangerous tenets, 
802— explanation of his doctrines, 302, 
803 ; iL 91, 427— his writings, L 300, 
ffiote,307, 308, 376, 378— satires <m, 446 
—his controversy with Erasmus, 36<K-> 
his style of preaching, 363— confeasioa 
of Augsburg, 358— his character, 376 
— his hymns, 377 — hiscritical opinions, 
iiL 445, note i— Lutheran principles of 
the Italian writers, L 369 — of the 
Spaniards, 374— of the Germans, iv. 25. 

Lntnerans, diaiges of Erasmus against, 1. 
308, note y — their disputes with the 
Helvetian reformers, 367 — ^hostility be- 
tween the Lutheran and Galvinistic 
churches, ii. 72 — hymns of, 376— 
churches of. 406, 427, 459 ; iiL 249— 
sacred criticism of, ii. 453. 

' Lutrin,' the, of Boileau, iv. 229. 

Lyoophron, Cassandra of, iiL 242. 

Lycosthoies, Conrad, iL 364. 

Lydgate, his poems, i. 128, 317, 433. 

Lydiat, Chronology of, ii. 391. 

Lyndsi^, Sir David, merit of his poems, L 
429,446. 

Lyon, Mr., the founder of Harrow school, 
ii. 42. 

Lyons, the press at, 1. 232. 

Lyric poetry, IL 191, noWi ; ilL 233 ; iv. 
223/ 

lysias, Athenian orator, il. 43. 

• 

Maani, Lady, an Assyrian Christian, 
Travels and Adventures of, iii. 451. 

Maouius, Greek lexicon compiled by, L 
95, notey. 

Macaronic poetry. Invention of, ii. 192. 

M'Crie, Dr., History of the Reformation hi 
Spain by, L 177, note, 369, nota, 372, 
373, notes, 

M'CuUoch, Mr., observationfl of, Iv. 213, 
note*. 

Machlavel, Nicolas, his writings in po- 
litical philosophy, L 408— his treatise 
of • The Prince,' 409 ; iL 131 ; iiL 150— 
appointed secretary of government at 
Florence, L 408— sou^^t the patronage 
of Julian de Medici, ib. — ^probable in- 
fluences that governed him, 409 — cha- 
racter of his maxima, ib. — palliation of 
the doctrines in his ' Prin<«; tb.— type 
of his ' Prince,' IL 306— his Disoouisoa 
on Llvy, L 411— leodhig prindpiet oi; 
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MACKENZIB. 

412— permaDOioe, the otiject of his os- 
tein of government, i6. — iiifiuenceof his 
writings, 413— his • History of Florence,' 
its luminous development, 414 ; li. 397 
— ^his dramas, 1. 263 — ^his ' Mandragola,' 
and ' CUtia,' comedies, 439 ; ii. 287— his 
* Belphegor,' i. 448 — comparison of Bo- 
din's ' RepubUc' witii,ii. 166— his taste 
and diction, 289 — the * Golden Ass' 
firom Apuleius translated b7,t2>. 

Mackenzie, Sir George, Essays of, Iv. 322. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, on the Law of 
Nations, iii. 218, 226 — remarks on 
Cumberland, iv. 170, 171. 

Madden, Sir Frederic, on the orthography 
of Shakspere, ii. 275, note t. 

Madness, Uobbes on, iii. 122. 

Madrigals, beauty of the old, li. 228. 

MsestUn, tlie mathematician, li. 327, 329. 

Maffei, History of India by, ii. 362. 

Magalotti, letters of, iv. 292. 

Magdebui^nses, Centuriae, ii. 94. 

Magdeburg, siege of, poem on, ii. 243. 

Magdelenet, French lyric poet, iii. 273, 
note. 

Magellan, circumnavigator, i. 476; 11. 
351. 

Maggi, poems of, iv. 22S. 

Magic, writers on, iii. 13. 

Magistiates, duty of, ii. 154. 

TAjBjffxen, theories of, iii. 12. 

Magnetism, medical, ill. 443. 

Magnetism, terrestrial, ii. 333. 

Magno, CeUo, the ' Iddio ' of, iv. 223. 

' Maid's Metamoiphosis,' play of, ii. 280. 

'Maid's Tragedy,^ play of, ill. 322, 323, 
324, 330. 

Maillard, sermons of, i. 380. 

Maintenon, Madame de, iv. 265. 

Mairet, French dramatist, iii. 292— his 
' Sophonlsbe,' 299. 

Maitlond's Letter on the Dark Ages, i. 
250, no^ 

' Maltre Patelln,' a French &rce, i. 214, 
note t, 220. 

Maittaire, his life of Heniy Stephens, ii. 
12, note *l— on Scapula, 16, note*, 

Malaga, collegiate institution at, i. 17. 

Malala, John, Chronicle of, iv. 9. 

Maldonat, his Commentaries on the Evan- 
gelists, ii. 93. 

Malebranche, his imitation of Descartes, 
iii. 71— his'Traite de la Nature et la 
Grftce,' iv. 31—* Lettres du Pere Male- 
branche,' <6.— his 'Recherche de la 
V6rit€,' 84 — his character, 100 — com- 
pared witti Pascal, 101. 

Malerbi.the Venetian, translation of the 
Bible by, i. 175, 386. 

Malherbe, French poetry of, ilL 242-245 ; 
iv. 230 — ^his gallantry towards Mary 
de Medids, iii. 243. 

Malleville, French poet, iii. 244. 

Mallory's • La Morte d' Arthur,' ii 318. 

Malmesbury, William of, history by, I. 
71, note *J. 

VOL. IV. 
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Malone's Siakspeare, ii. 277, note b, 279 ; 
iii. 310, 317— remarks on Dryden, iv. 
317, nofe, 319. 

Malpighi, botanical works of, iv. 347,365 
—experiments on the blood, 360. 

Malthus, theory of, on population, ill. 69. 

' Mambriano,' poem of Francesco Bello, 1. 
231. 

Man, natural history of, iii. 432— his state, 
40, 167 ; iv. 43, 44, 45, 156— his soul, 
iii. 80,81; iv. 70,73, 141, 142. [See 
Philosophy.] Human nature of, 44 et 
««g.— Metaphysical inquiry regarding, 
iL 102 ; iv. 39. 

Mancinellus, commentator, ii 11. 

Mancud, Hortense, Duchess of Mazarin, 
iv. 297. 

Mandeville, Sir John, the Travels of, i. 
261. 

Manetti, Gionozzo, i. 102. 

Manfredi, the ' Semiramis ' of, ii. 249. 

Manley, Mrs., statements of, examined, 
iv. 335. note. 

Manners, Hobbes on, iii. 123. 

Mantua, church of St. Andrew at, i. 221 
naUK 

Mantua, boose of, patrons of learning, i. 
229. 

Mantiian, Baptista, Latin poet, i. 227 ; 
U. 302. 

Manuscript, Greek, of the Lord's Prayer 
in 8th century, 1. 91, note b. 

Manuscripts, atLeyden, ill. 449— in the 
Bodleian library, i&.— Chhiese MSS. ib. 
—Greek, i. 185. 

Manutius, Aldus, 1. 226; ii. 34. \^See 
Aldus.] 

Manutius, Aldus, the younger, 1 . 221 — 
Library of, ii. 359, note *. 

Manutius, I^ulus [Paolo Manuzio], the 
eminent scholar, i. 329, 331 ; ii. 33, 48, 
290, 386— his valuable edition of Ci- 
cero, i. 331— Epistles of on Bonum 
laws, ii. 30, 48— De Civitate, 48— ou 
Cicero, iv. 2. 

ManzoUi, his Zodlacus Vitse, i. 371, 438. 

Maphffius, ' History of India ' by, ii. 31 — 
continuation of the .£ndd by, i. 197 ; 
ii. 302, 386. 

Maps, geographical, a criterion of pro- 
gress in the science, iii. 451— early 
charts, i. 192, 475, note 7 ; ii. 352-355 ; 
iv. 365— early engravings of, i. 192. 

Marana, John Paul, author of the * Turk- 
ish Spy,' iv. 333-336, and note. 

Maranta on medicinal plants, ii. 340. 

Marbles, sculptures, and bronzes, U. 359 
— the Anmdelian marbles, 388. 

Marbui^ university, i. 344 — ^botanical 
garden of, 470. 

Marcellinus Ammianus, edition of by 
Valois, iv. 6. 

Marcgraf , his Natural History of Brazil, 
iii. 431. 

'Marco Polo,' the celebrated horse of 
Fabretti, iv. 13, 

2d 
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llaxto P(do, TntTelaot; L 161, 4U; fi. 
851. 

Marcolfns, gnmnutttcftl ralet of, L S3. 

IfaxiMm, his ' de Rege; iL 142-144 ; iU. U7 
—HUtory of Spain by, U. 968. note '. 

Karinl, Qiovaniii JBattisUi, Ind tMte of 
his school. tii.£29,au. 26«, S14; It. 
221. 238— his ' Adone; UL 229— Stoiyof 
PByche, 281. 

MaiUsnd. pabUntion of the OiMter 
Mvsteries by, L 218, no^ C 

MarUsmu oa the Topography of endent 
Borne, 1. 332; U. 47— Us * Fasti ooo- 
sulares; i. 333. 

Marlowe, plays of, lit. 801— his 'Game 
live with me; iL 284— the ' Hero and 
Leander ' of Museus, not tranSlatwl by 
him, 229— ' Tsmborlalne; 270— * Jew 
of Malta,' 270—' Mepfaistopheles,' 271 
— • Edward II.,' ib, 

Maimoochinl's tianslation of the Scrip- 
tores, i. 386. 

Marot. Clement, simplicity of his style, 
i. 427; iii. 246; iT.227. 

Marrsoci, professor, a fine edttton of the 
Koran by, iv. 364. 

Marriage, Orotios on, iiL 193— Poffen- 
dorf on, iv. 177. 

Mars, the planet, eooentridty of, iii. 408, 
409. 

Maraham, Sir John, his * Canon ohranicns 
iCgypUacns,' iv. 18. 

Marston, sadres by, IL 228— dramatic 
works of, iiL 847. 

Marsnpinl, i. 104. 

MartelU, his trsgedy of* Tollia,' L 440. • 

Martial d'Auvergne, his * Vigflea de la 
Mort de Charles VII.,' L 213. 

Martianay on Chronology, iv. 16. 

Martyr, Peter, epistles of on the dis- 
covery of America, i. 328— aaaduon- 
isms of, 324, note. 

Martyr, soology of, ii. 336, 337. 

Manillas, Latin poems of, i. 228 ; il. 301. 

Marvell, Andrew, satires of, iv. 246, 251. 

Mary I. of i^gland.education of, i. 348— 
her reign onfjEtvourable to learning, ii. 
37 136 293. 

Mary Queen of Scots, ii. 136, 212. 

Mascaron, the French divine, Iv. 51. 

Masden's ' Hist. Crltica d'Espafia,' 1. 122, 
note. 

Maseres, mathematical worics of, 11. 822, 
note*. 

Masius, the learned Hebraist, iL 848, 
nate^. 

Maasa of Venice, anatomist, L 470. 

Massinger, PhiUp, his ' Virgin Martyr.' 
ill. 338. 342— goieral nature of his 
dramas. 339— his delineattons of char 
racter, 340— his subjects, tb. — beauty 
of his style, 341— his comic powers, 342 
— ^his tragedies, i&.— his other plays, 343 
— his character of Sir Olles Overreach, 
340. 343— critique on, 343 ; Iv. 273. 

Masor f l,the, of Levita^ L 473. 



MBDIGU. 

Materia Medica, on, iL 341, 346; ilL 
481. 

Mathematical and Physical Sciences, the, 
L 112, 159, 221. 468; IL 319-333; iiL 
894— mathematical propositions, ib.— 
De Aagmentis Sdentiarum of Lord 
Baoon, UL 30, 60— mathematics of Des- 
cartes, 98— mathoBattdaos, L 117 ; iv. 
837— woiks, L 221— truths, iv. 137, 
note. 

Matfasws, Charles, comedian, UL 384. 
noteK 

Mathias, edition of Gray by, L 32, note^ 

Matthew Paris. History by. i. 216, noU *. 

Matthews's Bible of 1637, L 386. 

Matthle, Preface to his Greek Grammar, 
IL 18, note ">. 

MattUoli, his botanical *CommentarieB 
on Dioaoorldes,' L 471. 

Maurice, Elector of Saxony, deserts the 
Protestant oonfederacj, iL 74. 

Maurolyeus, geometrician, iL 326— his qp- 
tlcal tests, 330; UL 425. 

Maximilian, Ihi^peroc. patrcmisee learn- 
ing, L 291. 

Maxhns of Bocbefoacaidt,ilL385 ; lv.l79, 
180. 

May, supplement to Lucan by. Mi. 278— 
history of the Parliament by, 376. 

Maynard, elegance of his flench poetiy, 
UL 244. 

Mayow, Essays of, iv. 344— on Bespira- 
tion, 361. 

Mazarin, Cardinal, attempts to estabUsh 
an Italian Opera at Iteis, iv. 279. 

Mazarin Bible, tbe L 166— its beauty 
and scarcity, 166. 

Mozochins, the Rconan bookseller, L 333. 

Mazzoni, his treatise <de TripUd Vit^' 
U. 188— his defence of Dante, 306. 

Mead, medical theory of, iv. 362. 

Mechanics, true prindi^es of the laws 
of, discovered by GaUleo, iU. 418— of 
Descartes, 421 — ^writers <«, tt. 380. 

Meckerlin, German poet,iU. 347. 

Medals, authors oo, ti. 64 ; iv. 14— oollec- 
tlons of gems and, U. 359. iSee Numis- 
matics.] • 

Mede on the Apocalypse. U. 466. 

Medid, Cosmo de, a patron of leamli^ 
.and the arts, L 151, 162; U. 306— his 
rule arbitrary and Jealous, 364— death 
of, L 163. 

Medid, Lorenzo de, i. 163, 177, 194, 198, 
200— diameter of, 179— vUla of, tb.— 
botanical gardens established 1nr,470. 

Medici, House of, iL 340— expiusAon of 
the, fh>m Florence in I494,i. 226. 

Medicine, sdence of, L 465 — the Greeks 
the founders and best teachers of, ib^^ 
anat(»ny and medidne, IL 944; iii. 
436; iv. 359— progress towards accu- 
rate investigation, U. 346— transftislOD 
of the blood, iv. 359— me<Ucal theories. 
361 — innovatlous in, L 465. 

Medids, Marie de, iL 253 ; iiL 243. 
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MEOISEB. 



lOLTOV. 



Megiser, the Lord's Fnjet in forty ]«n- lfercuty,;briii«ltsor. iU. 4lf ,418. 



goages by, U. 350. 
Mehus on the Florentine liier»tt, L 85— 

his life of Traversari, 82. 
Melgret, Louis, French Grammar of, i, 

456. 
Mdnen, Comparison of the Middle AgfiB 
l^, i. 3, 8, 14, note U 84 and noU ^'— 
nis life of Ulrlc von Hutten, 297, 298 < 
and notes; 
Meister-singers of Germany, i. 41, 428 ; 

iU. 247. 
Mela, Pomponius, Geography l^, L 22t. 
Melanchthon, the Reformer, i. 274; ii. 
73, 456— early studies of, L 261— a pro- 
moter of learning, 344; IU. 4 — his, 
advocacy of Aristotle, L 393— guide to 
the composition of sermons, l^, ii. 466 
—his advice to Luther, 1. 366, 357 and 
notet — his ' Loci Communes,' 803, 
note °, 368. noU, 379 ; ii. 92— views on 
baptism, L 356, note *— Latin poetry 
of, 439— his approbation of the death 
of Servetus, ii. 81— style of his works, 
23— his adversaries, 74— chronide by, 
i. 476— ethics of, 405— purity of diction 
and cLissical taste of, 339— his tenets, 
ii. 73, 427— style of preachii^, 456— his 
death, 74. 

Melanges de litteratare, by d'Argonne, 
1v. 314, 315. 

Melchior, Adam, the German blogr^dier, 
U. 34. 

MeiviUe, Andrew, ii. 46, 118, 246. 

Memoirs, political, IL 145. 

Memoirs, French, ilL 363; iv. 367. 

Memory, the, theory of, iU. 80, 100. 

Mena, Juan de la, L 264 ; 11. 305. 

Mena, Christopher de la, ilL 238. 

Manage, Latin poems of, iv. 253, 826— on 
the French language, 300, 310—' Mensr 
giana,' 314. 

Mendicant Friars, their di^mtations pro- 
moted scholastic phlloeophy, i. 17 — 
their superstitions caused the return of < 
Ignorance, 79 — their contention with 
Erasmus and BeuchUn, 296-298— sati- 
rised by the rttnlar monks, 138. 

Mendoza, Diego, Spanish poet and states- 
man, L 425; ii. 314; ill. 23»— his 
* LaxaiiUo de Tormes,' i. 449. 

Mendoza, his ' History of the War of 
Granada.' iU. 452— ' History of China' 
by, U. 352. 

*Menina e Mo^a,' eaiiy Fartagueae ro- 
mance in prose, i. 426. 

Menochius 'De FraesnmptlimUiias/ ill. 
180. 

Henot, sermcms of, i. 380. 

Menzlni, Benedetto, poems of, iv. 884. 

' Mephistopheles ' of Marlowe, 11. ^71. 

Mercator, Gerard, his charts, IL 364. 

Merchant Taylnrs' school, statntea of, IL 
41. 

' Merchant of Venice,' comedy of, ii. 285. 

tfercore Galant, the, by Via^, iv. 309. 



Meres, IL 277, maU i-^ Wit's Treanvy' 

of, 286, note; ilL 2«4, note k. 
Merian, Voyages to the Lidies by, ii. 

862. 
Mermaid Club, aoeoont of the, lii. 318. 
Merovingian period, barbarlBm of, i. 6. 
Mersenne, works of, ill. 402, 406, note, 

418 — writings of, against Descartes, 

78. 
Merola, crltidsmsof, L 178. 
Mesmerism, modem, iv. 122, note 1^ 
MetaUurgy, i. 472. 
Metaphysical poetry, ill. 255. 
Meti^hyaics, ill. 37, 39, 69. \8te Fhlto- 

sophy.l 
Metastaeio, style of, ii. 262. 
Metius, of Alkmaer, ill. 426. 
Metonio CTcle, ii. 67. 
Metre and rhythm, on, L 30— of modem 

language, 29. 
Meursius, writings of, ii. 874; iv. IS— 

on Grecian antiqufttes, 11. 380. 
Mexico, natural history of, by Hernando 

d'Ovledo, ii. 840. 
Mexeray, the first general htetorian of 

France, ilL 463. 
Michael Angelo, iv. 133, noU, 
Michel, M., his 'Th^tre Fran^aise au 

Moyen Age,' i. 35, note. 
Mlcheli, Venetian ambasBador, ii. 69. - 
Mlckle's translation of the ' Lusiad ' of 

Gamoens, IL 207. 
Microscope, the invention of, lii. 426 ; tv. 

360. 

Micyllus, ' De re metckft/ i. 343— Latin 
poetry of, 439. 

Middle Ages defined, i. 248 — eminent 
scholars of the, 14— literature of the, 2. 

Middleton, plays of, lii. 348. 

Midgley, Dr., continuator of the ' TurUsb 
Spy. iv. 835, note, 336, note. 

Miirs System of Logic, iv. 132, note « 

Milling, Abbot of Westminster, i 236. 

MiUingUm, Sir Thomas, iv. 354. 

Milner, Isaac, pc^udices and partialitiea 
of, as to the Jteformation, 1. 300-303, 
noiet. 

MUton, John, 'Faiadise Begained' of, 
i. 231 ; iv. 243^fais ' Oomus,' ill. 270— 
/Lyddas,' tb.— the ' Allegro' and '11 
Penseroso,' 271—' Ode on tiie Nativity,' 
257, notes, 272— his Sonnets, ii. 187 ; 
lii. 272— his discernment, 256— his 
Arianism, iv. 235 — his Latin poems, 
iii. 274, note 7, 279; iv. 255— his con- 
troversy with Salmasius, it 380— his 
'Paradise Lost,' iii. 276, 281; iv. 23&> 
242— the polemical writfaigs of, 374; 
iv. 37— his Tractate on Education, 181 
— compared with Homor, 237 — ^Dante, 
238 — elevation of his style, 240 — 
his blindness, ib^-^iis passion for music, 
241 — ^his progress to £une. 242— cri- 
tique on^242,248— ' Samson Agonistcs ' 
of, 2^ 
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MIKO. 

Mind, the bmnan, !▼. ill, 113 [Ac Philo- 

•ophy}— Spinosa on the, 113. 
Mineralogy, L 472— of England, iv. 358. 

* Minerva' of Sanctius, a gnunmatical 

treaUae, li. 27. 
Mtnnesingen of Germanj, 1. 38. 
•Mirune,^ tn^edy of, by Hardy, lil. 

2»2. 
Miranda, Saa di, Portngnefle poet, i. 426. 

* Mirrour of Magistrateg,' the, a collec- 

ti<m of St(nie8.Ti. 219 — ^Induction to,l^ 
Sackville,«6.,267. 
' Miflogonm,' an early comedy, ii. 266. 

* Mlatreas of Philarete,' play of, iii. 267. 
*Mithridate; by Racine, beauties of the 

oompoeition, iv. 262. • 

MitacherUch, diicovertes of, iiL 48. 

Modena, academy of, i. 372 ; ii. 303, 361 
— allusionB to the history of, iU. 232, 
234. 

MolanuB, Oennan controvertist, Iv. 26. 

MoU^, his genius and dramatic worics, 
U. 266, 287, note—his ' L'Avare.' iv. 
270— 'L'Ecole des Femmes,' 271 — 
' Le Misanthrope,' 272^' Les Femmes 
Savantes,' 273—* Les Pr^euses Ridi- 
cules,' ib.—* Tartuffe,' i6.— • Bourgeoise 
Oentilhomme,' 275— 'George Dandin,* 
ib. — character of his works, tb. — 
• L'EtouTxii,' 270. 

Molina, his treatise on Free-will, ii. 76 — 
his Semi-Pelagian doctrine, ib. n(^*\ 
432— his tenets, iv. 28. 

Molza, Italian poet, i. 438— his Latin 

poetry, »& 
Monar^ia Solipsomm,' a satire on the 
Jesuits, iii. 390. 

Monarchy, observations of Bodin on, U. 
153, 164 ISee King] — Puffendorf 8 
theory of, iv. 197. 

MouASteries, suppression of, i. 351— de- 
struction of, no ii^nry to learning, ib. 
— in Ireland, 6. 

Money and Coin, on, iv. 177, 214— mone- 
tary writings, iiL 164. 

Monk, Dr., Bishop of Gloucester, iv. 7 — 
Like of Bentley by, 10, 1 1, 12rand notes, 
33, note, 325, note \ 

Monks attacked by Erasmus, t. 295— de- 
spised in Germany and Switzerland, 
308 — viurious religious orders of, in the 
twelfth century, 77 — invectives against, 
by ManzoUi and Alamanni, 3^1— by 
Beuchlin, 296. 

Monstrelet, historical works of, i. 241. 

Mcmtagu, Basil, remarks of, on Bacon, 
tii. 23, 24, notet, 45, 66, noU% 

Montagu, Mrs., her Essays, ill. 318. 

Montaigne, Essays of, iL 124, 292— their 
characteristics, 124 — his brilliant 
genius, ib. — his sprighUy and rapid 
thoughts, 125— his independent spirit, 
ib. — ^his love of ancient authors, ib. — 
his critical opinions, ib. — his good sense, 
129— his moral scepticism, ib. — ^ani- 
madverBions upon, 127— the charm of 



HOSES. 

simpUdtj in bis writings, 128, 367— 
aUusions to, i. 142; ii. 6; iv. 41, sin 
— his infldeli^ questioned, ii. 96— hk 
egotism, 128 — sdiool of, iii. 148. 

Montanus, Arias, iL 98— Antwerp Poly* 
glottby,347. 

Montausier, Duke de, suggests the Del- 
phin editions of Uie dassics, iv. 4. 

Montausier, Madame, funeral sermon on, 
by Fishier, iv. 54, noU ". 

Montemayor, the < Diana ' of, IL 204, 313. 

Montesquieu, the 'Grandeur et T).;ca- 
denoe ' of, iii. 158—' L'Espritdes Lo'.x,' 
182. 

Montfauoon, referenoes to his authority. 
L57. 

Montlnc, memoirs of, ii. 356. 

Montpellfer, sdiool of medicine at, i. 19. 

Montpellier, botanical garden of, ii. 340. 

Montucla, quoted, i. 160, 458, 461; iL 
321, 327, 330— <m the Microscope, iii. 
426,— 'Hifitoire des Mathematiques, 
394, note. 

Moon, the, Wilkins's ' Discovery of a New 
World ' In, iv. 323. 

Moore's History of Ireland, i. 5, note. 

Moors of Spain, Oonde's History of the, 
ii. 316 — Moorish Romances, L 238 : iL 
209 ; iii. 236, note t. QSSee Romance.] 

Moral Fictions popular with the aristo* 
crwcy, L 136. 

Moral Philosophy, writers on, iv. 151. 

Moralities, dramatic, L 220 — ^in France, 
220, 443— in England, 220 — used as re- 
ligious satire, 445. 

Morals, Italian writers on, ii. 128— Eng- 
lish writers, 129 — Jesuitical schone of, 
iii. 135-138— theories of Hobbes and 
GrotiuB, 147. 

More, Henry, on Witchcraft, iv. 58— his 
metaphysical philosc^hy, iii. 80 and 
note; iv. 68, 102. 

More, Sir Thomas, i. 236, 277, 358— His- 
tory of Edward V. by, 319, 454— his 
' Utopia,' and derivation of the word, 
281, note". 

Morel, John, his Lexicon, U. 41. 

Morel, William, his edition of Yei^ua's 
Grammar, 11. 17. 

MoT6ii, French Dictionary of, iv. 312. 

Morgan, Professor de, on geometrical 
errors, t. 459, note b. 

'Morgante Maggiore' of Puld, L 198; 
iU. 232. 

Morhof, quotations fh>m the ' Polyhistor' 
of, L 196. 322, 343; iL 17, 101, 370, 
note A; iu. 4; iv. 212,314. 

Morin, protestant theologian, ill. 446. 

Morlson, Dr., Professor of Botany, iv. 349 
— his works, 350. 

Momay, Dn PleasiB, writings of, H. 84, 
401, 406, note. 

Moroeina, Sonnets on the death of, L 420t 

Mosellanus, Peter, 1. 275, 342, 359. 

Moses, his authorship of the Pentateuch 
questioned, iv. 41 — Mosaic history of 
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HOSHEDf. 

tbe Deluge, A»., 356, 368--histitatioDS, 

364 
Mosbelm, his ' Eccleslasttcal History; 1. 

12, 303; li. 85, 94; iv. 29. note. 
Mothe le Yayer, La, his Dialogues, 11. 

462 ; ilL 148, 1 69 — on French eloquence. 

Hi. 367. 
Houffet, his ' Theatmin Insectorum,' iU. 

431. 
Mousset, French poet, IL 216, note^. 
Mulgrave, Lord, ' Essay on Poetry,' by, 

!▼. 305, note ''—poems of, 246, 261. 
Mun, Thomas, on foreign trade, ilL 166 ; 

iy. 212, 213. 
Hnnday, Anthony, translator of ' Amadis 

de Gaul,' and other Romances, i. 313 ; 

il. 318. 
Mundlnus, anatomical works of, i. 119, 

267, 467. 
Munster, Sebastian, Oriental Scholar, i. 

387, 473, 475. 

Hnnster, German schools at, I 233. 
Muratori, Dissertations, &c, of, quoted, 

i. 3, note, 12, note, 20, 27. 62, 164 ; 11. 

182, 183, 186, 187, no<e— DeUa Perfetta 

Poesla, ill. 227, note, 230, note ^. 
Muretns, Marc Anthony, the ' Yariae 

Lectiones' of, ii. 7, 378— diversity of 

his subjects, 8 — orations of, 28 — his 

Latin style, ib., 244 — on the massacre 

of St Bartholomew's, 29, note ^. 
Musa, Arabian, treatise on Algebra by, 

11. 320, note d. 
MuscB Anglicanaa, collection of Latin 

poems, iv. 256. 
Musaeus, editions and translations of, i. 

224 ; 11. 229, 300. 
Mnsculus, Wolfgang, theological writer, 

11. 92, 93. 
Hudc, science of, 1. 3— church, li. 252, 

nofef — operatic, ib. — the melodrame, 

253. 
Musurus, Marcus, the eminent Greek 

scholar, i. 226, 269. 
Mysteries, desire of man to explore, 1. 

202. 
Mysteries, dramatic, their origin, 1. 215 

—of France, 21 8, 443 ; ii. 262— of Spain, 

1. 263 ; il. 254— of England, i. 444— of 

Germany, 220— the Chester, 218, notei 

— the Townley, ib. 
Mystical Medicines of Paracelsus, ill. 

443. 
Mysticism, on, ili. 13; iv. 38. 
Mystics of the Roman Giurch, Iv. 38. 
Mythology, writers on, li. 54. 

Kaharro, Torres, Spanish comedies of, 

L441. 
Names, on the use of, ill. 106, 107, 109. 
Nantes, Edict of, ii. 83, 440— revocation 

of the Edict of, iv. 22, 47. . 
Nantenil, epigram on a portrait by, lii. 

388, note I. 

Napier, John, his invention of logarithms, 
. lit 395— bis tables, 397. 



170RTH SEA. 

Naples, Academy of men of learning at,> 

i. 105, 228, 229. 
Nardi, history by, I. 476. 
Nardini, 'Boma Antica' of, ii. 389: iv. 

13. 
Nash, dramatic author, ii. 269, 270, note % 

274, 298. 
Natalia Comes, Mythologia of, ii. 4. 
Nations, righto of, ill. 201, 209. [3^ 

Law.] 
Natural history, progress of the study of, 

i. 470; ii. 334; iii. 430; iv. 345. 
Nature, law of, iv. 159, 166, 174— Phaa- 

nomena of, 173 — Hobbes on the Laws 

of, iii. 168-171— Grotiuson,184— PufTen- 

dorf on, iv. 172-178, 193, 196. 
Naud^, Gabriel, his * Considerations snr 

les Coups-d'^tat,' iii. 159— his ' Nau- 

daeana,' IL 463, note; iii. 5 ; iv. 314. 
Naugerins, Latin poet, i. 438. 
Navarre, Queen of,'Histoire desAmans 

Fortune; of, ii. 312. 
Navigation, art of, by Baldi, iL 190. 
Neander, Michael, grammarian, ii. 21— 

' Erotemata Ling. Hebraeaa ' of, 348. 
Netherlands, persecution of Protestants 

in the, L 374. 
Newton, Sir Isaac, works of, iii. 61, 

427 ; iv. 342- his * Prfncipia,' 141— de- 
finition of Algebra by, ii. 324— the 

Newtonian system, iiL 415-417— his 

discoveries in chemistry, iv. 342. 
Newton, Ninian, edition of Cicero by, ii. 

44. 
Nibelungen, the Lay of the, i. 39. 
Niccoli, citizen of Florence, i. 105, 172. 
Nicene faith, the, iv. 37. 
Niceron, le P^re, bi<^p:aphical works of, 

i. 328, note; ii. 13, note ", 128, note. 
Nicholas V., Poipe, a patron of learning, L 

145 — character of, ib. — * Letters of j&>> 

dulgence,' by, 167— library of, 166, 

tiote®. 
Nicolas of Bagusa, i. 185. 
Nicole, on the Ftotestant Controversy,, 

he, iv. 22, 31, 80—' Essais de Morale,' ' 

155. 
Niebuhr on the antiquities of Rome, 

quoted, ii. 48, note ®. 
NieuhofT, account of China by, iv. 367. 
Nile, the river, ii. 353. 
Nizolius, Marius, lexicographer, * Ob- 

servationes in M. T. Ciceronem, i. 332 ; 

ii. 386 — his principles of philosophy, 

114, 115. 
Noah, Seven Precepts of the sons of, iii. 

146. 
Nominalists, the, i. 18— controversies of, 

186. and Realists, 188 ; ill. 4. 
Noodt, Gerard, on Usury, iv. 219. 
Norman poets of the twelfth, thirteenth, 

and fourteenth centuries, i. 33. 
Norris, ' Essay on the Ideal World' by, 

iv. 102. 
North Sea, the, EDgUsb discoveries in, il. 

35Z 
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NOSCB TJ51P8CJM. 

*Nonft TclpOTBi/ poem by Sir Jalm 

Dftviet. It. 22T. 
Nott, Dr., his dunctflr of tfao poeCiB 

9amy mad Wymtt, L 43l-4a». 

None. Lr, * DiaooorMS ' of, il. 14B. 
« Noa^UM NoawUM, OnV L 913. - 
Novels, lUllan, i. 448 ; IL 311 ', IH. 38ft— 

^wnlah, U. 314, 316 ; UL 38^-FienclH 

L 13ft, 213^448 ; U. 813 ; iv. 32«» 
Nowen, master of Westminster scbool, L 

84ft ; U. 8»-~e»teohtaii of, 4o. 
Namlgmatks, sdenoe of, 0. 63, 361 ; W. 

14. [SteOotna.] 
Noanes (or Plndamw), 1 341— hto Oreek 

gnummar, U. 18. 
* Nat-brown lf«ld»^ tlie, balladof, k 818. 

Oath of alleglaiioe, IL 388. 

Oaths, on. lU. iSft—promisBOTy, 188. 

Obedience, paarive, fl. 140; fli. lftt,163, 

188. 
' Ooeana' of Harrington, iv. 200. 
Ochino, Bernard, the Gqracfaln preacher, 

tsts. 

Ockfaam, WUUam, 1. 18» 18t ; IH. 143. 
Oddaod, the jhoglonpua PmUa^ t^, it. 

248. 
'Odjne7,'the,iv.330. 
(EcobmqMdliie, the reformer and scholar, 

1. 2T4. 302, 369, 384. note ; It. 24r>barled 

In Basle Cathedral, 1. 366v 
(Maus Magnus, the natnraltst, tl. 338. 
' Old Bachelor,' plaj of, !▼. 288. 
Oldenbuns, editor of the Philosophical 

I'ransactlons, &c, Iv. 338. 
Oldham, satirical poetry of, iv. 348, 251. 

81earia8^ his Travels hi Rnssla, ilL 460. 
liva, Peres d\ a moral writer, i. 404. 
Olivetan, New Testament of, i. 388. 
(^ikelos, Chaldee paraphrase of the Fen- 

tatendi by, 1. 320. 
Opera, French, tv. 2T8. 
Opera, Italian, 11. 252. 
Ophelia, Shakspeare's cbancter of, fil. 

331. 
Opits, German lyric poet, HL 24Y, 348 and 

note: iv. 233— his followers, ill. 248. 
Oporlnus, scholar and printer, IL 24— his 

press prohibited, 11. 385. 
Optics, science of, 11. 330; ffl. 434, 443— 

Dioptrics, science of, 437. 
Oracles, History of, by FonteneDe, Iv. 

396. 
Oratory, Congregation of the, Iv. 08. 
' Orfeo,' drama of, bv FoUtion, 1. 314. 
Orgauon Novnm of Bacon, Boyle's ob- 
servations on, iv. 342. [See Bacon.] 
Oriental literature and languages, L 328, 

473; U. 347; ifi. 444; Iv. 363— poetiy, 

lii. 239. 
' Orlando Farioso' of Arlosto critfebed, L 

309, 311, 313 ; H. 198. 
'Orlando Innamorato,' the, of Bolardo, 

L 230, 310, 311— its continuation by 

Agoetlnl, 310, 423 — some aeooimt of 

Bernl's poem of, 369, 370— re- written 



PALE8TBINA. 

by Beral, 433— Domeaichft's dUeratkn 

of. 424. 
Ornithology, w<llenaD,]|L 430; iv.346i. 
OroUo, the Jew, on the ProphedeSy Iv. 

46. 
Orrery, Lord, the Fferthenisaa of, iv.ssi. 
Ortelins. geographical treatises l^, 1. 476 

— 'Theatran Qrfate Temmm' of, IL 

353-356. 

' Ortlx, Don Sancko/ celebnted tngedy 
of, U. 258, 259. 

Orto, Deeio da, tragedies of, H. 249. 

OriDom's ' Advice to his Son,' ill. 154. 

OBorius, Bishop, his treatise ' De Gloria,' 
iL31. 

Oasory, Lord, satirical poetry of, iv. 246. 

Ottfried, turned the Gospels into German 
verse, 1. 38, note k. 

Otway, Dramatist, poetry of, iv. 251— his 
'Venice Preserved,' 269, 285— 'The 
Orphan,' 285. 

Onghtred, his * Oavis matfaemotlcak' ifi. 
404, note <. 

Overall, Bishop, fala * Gonvocatkm Book,' 
iv. 201. 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, hto * Ghaxactets,' 
IIL 378. 

Ovid, instated 1^ Miltim In his Latin 
poems, ill. 279 ; iv. 237— his ' Metamor- 
phoses ' excelled by the ' Orlando Fa- 
rioso.' L 313. Sst also, ilL 230, 242; iv. 
233, 253, 320. 

Oviedo, or Gonzalo Hemandes, hla Lidla, 
1. 476; U. 340, 351 ; HI. .431. 

Owen, Latin Epigrams of. Hi. 277. 

Qzforcl, university of, t 11, 15, 18; IL 
357— created its own patrons, I. 15, 
18— books given to, 110— GreA Ieo> 
tures, 278, 293, ruOe — the university 

Kiss, IL- 42— lectures In Greek and 
tin at, i. 345— defective state of the 
leaminst of in the fifteenth century, 
110— Wood's character of, 349— Latin 
poetry at, iv. 256— the Bodleian Ilbraiy, 
iL 358 ; IIL 454. 



Ftusloli, Luca di Borgo, algebraist, L 242, 

note. 
Ptelerbom, school of, L 71. 
Fftdua, university of, L 19, 320; IL 333 

356, 360 — schoolmen of, U. 101 ; ffl. S-> 

public garden of, iL 340. 
' I^otrophia,' poem of, U. 245. 
Pagninus, verrion of tiM BvangUe by, L 

387 ; IL 98— of the Koran by, L 474 ; H. 

350— translation of Scripture by, L 387, 

473. 
Psinter, * Palace of Pleasure ' by, IL 318. 
Pamters, the Bolognese schcoL iL 199. 
Painting, treattse oik, bj SaflEuUe Bar- 

ghino, 11. 289. 
Palearlus, Aoulus, Latin poem of, on the 

Immortality of the Soul, L 438; IL 

303. 
Pklestrlna, church music tanpioved by, IL 
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OB rtttglfaD, 



CUdy, Dr., Us Mona Fhiloaophy. !▼. 16», 
170, 178— his OtUectloDS to Grotiiu, UL 
217— character of.iv. 178. 

Fslgimve, Sir F., on the aathentlcity of 
Ingolfba's History of Cropland, L 28. 

fkUogeniiis SteUa«]ia[or MaosttUl],!. 371. 
438. 

fUingenlas, Us * Zodtacos Vit»,* U 371 ; 
1L247. 

I'iaUadtns, DsnUi translation of the Scrip- 
tares by, i. 387. 

FkUavklDo, Femnte» wittlngi of , U. 398 ; 
Ui. 353. 

FallaviciiKi^Sforsa, UL 365. 

'Pialmerln of OUva,' romance, L 448; il. 
812. 

Falmerin of England, U. 313— abridgment 
by Soathey, A. 

Fidmleri, the ' Vlto Civile ' of, i. 164. 

Palsgrave's French grammar, i. 456. 

PandroUus, his 'NotiOa Dlgnitatum,' U. 
53. 

Ptodects of JnstlBian, L 62, 416. 

Pandolfini, his moral dialogue, 1. 1 64. 

Panini, i. 199. note ^— ou the ' Orlando 
Innamorato,' i. 370, noU '—on the 
* Mambriiuio,* 231, note >— on the ex- 
temponaeoos comedy, iiL 284, note ™ 
*-on the * Amadigi '^ of B. Tasso, it 
191, note ^ 

nmnarts. printing pt<aB o<^ in Italy, i. 
162— petition of, 249. 

FRntooiLBae, remarks on, iii. 284, noU^. 

Panvlnins. Qnimhxins, iL 30— his learn- 
ing. 48» 49— ^ JDe Ludls Circensibus ' of, 
52. 

Pknxer, * Annsks Typographid,' L 161. 

Vapal influence In Europe, U. 68, 395 — 
its decline, 401 ; Iv. 17 — Anglican writ- 
ings against popery, 27 — evaded on 
north side of tiie Ams, 414— claims of, 
tt.89. 

Paper, its invention, L 56, 67 — cotton 
paper preceded that firom Unen rag, 67 
—charters and papal bulls on cotton 
paper, a>.^>fint used in the Greek em- 
pire in the twelfthcentnrv for lASS., ib. 
—in Italy in the thirteenth, ift.— among 
the Sarair«ns, of remoter antiquity, ib. 
•called * Gharta Damasoena,' by the 
Arabian literati, 58— linen paper dated 
from Ajo. 1100, 57, 68— of mixed mar 
terials, 59 — excellence of tha Unen 
paper first used for books and print- 
ing, 61. 

Papias, Latin dicttooary of, L 73, 82— his 
Latin venion of some lines of Ueaiod, 
07. 

Papinian, writer on Jurisprudence,!!. 170. 

Pappus, the geometer, editions of, ii. 326. 

PiHpyrus, employed for all documents 
under Charlemagne, 1. 57— Egyptlan,i6. 

Faraoelsus, his speculative philosophy in 
medidna doscribed, L 397. 466; ill. 443 J 



PA5T0N. 

—school of, 11. 347 ; Ui. 12, 13, 23 ; iv. 
361— 4iis impostures and extravagances. 
11L23. 
' Paradise of Dainty Devices,' the, IL 218, 
219. 

* Paradise Lost,' iv. 275. 

Fftradoxes. Hobbes's. ill. 119 — of Sir 
Thomas Browne, 153. 

I^ineus, on the Epistle to the Romans, and 
the divine right of kings, iii. 162. 

Parchments, the use of them much su- 
perseded by the invention of paper. 1. 
57— their expense, ib. — erasure of MSS. 
thereon, for the sake of new -writings, 
ib. — ^monuments of learning and record 
thereby lost, t6.— restoration of some 
eirectea,tb.— law MSS. generally on, 61. 

Partf, Ambrose, chirurgical writer, ii. 346. 

Parental authority, iii. 191 ; iv. 204 

^Tfnj, John, his mystery * Candlemas 
Day,' i. 442. 

Paris, University of, origin of, L 12— its 
scholastic philosophy, ib. 13 — its in- 
crease, 14, 15, 334— &8t Greek press at, 
257, 334 — ^Its repute for philolo^cal pur- 
suits, Ii. 5— Academy ofScienoes, Iv. 339 
—theatres in, IL 265— the Roval Li- 
brary of, 358— nominalistB of, 1. 186 — 
forbidden to confer degrees in dvll law. 
IL 172— press at, i. 232. [Se* fiance.] 

Puker, Archbishop, ii. 46, 359. 

Parkinson, his ' Theatrum Botanicum,' UL 
415. 

Parliament, English, and constitution, iv. 
206, 207 , 208— May's History of. iiL 376. 

Pannenides on heat and cold, iL 104. 

' Pamaao Espaitol ' of Sedano, iL 200, 203 ; 
iU. 236. 

' Pamaso Italiaao ' of Rabbi, iii. 228 and 
note. 

* Pkunassoa, News firom,' by Boccallni, iiL 

351. 

' Parrhasiana' of Le Clerc, Iv. 315. 

Paruta, Paolo, ' Diaooxii poUtid ' of, IL 
147. 

Pftscal, his experiment on the Imrometer, 
iii. 35, nofe-^-on the Pay de DOme, 424 
— wriUngS of, iv. 31, 88, 102- bis 
'Thoughts on Miracles,' iv. 41-46, 102, 
151— his ' Provincial Letters/ 41 , 151— 
on Geometry, IiL 402; iv. 103— his 
reverence for religion, 104— his acute 
observation, 104,293. 

Paschadus, Badbert, L 26, note i. 

Pasor, George, Greek scholar, writings of, 
ii. 373. 

Pasquler, U. 216, 263, 265— his *Re- 
cherches de la FVaiice,' 300. 

Passau, Padflcation of, U. 58, 60. 

Psaaavanti, rell|^ons writer, L 164. 

Passerat, Latin poet, IL 244, 203. 

Pasdons, the, Iv. 116, 156 — analysis of, by 
Hobbcs. ilL 117, 118, 122— Spinoea, iv. 
115. 

Paston Letters, the, L 168, 160. 317 and 
Mlek, 
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PASTOB FIDO. 

•Ffestor FIdOb' iL 251 ; iii. 283. 

TntonH nxnanoe described, 1. 265; iii. 
385— pastoral poetay, U. 221, 222, 310 ; 
iv. 226— dramas, ii. 250 ; iii 282, 321. 

Butoilnl, Bunnet on Qenoa by, iv. 225. 

Flastrengo, i. 172. 

Platemo, Lodovioo, sonnets of, ii. 186. 

Pfttin, Guj, WTitingi ot iL 462 ; iiL 163, 
310. 

P&trizzi, Francis, on the Roman military 
^stem, ii. 61— his ' Discussioues Peri- 
patetics,' 103; iii. 6. 

Pfttra, forensic speeches of, iii. 367 ; iv. 61. 

Baul II., pope, persecutes the learned, i. 
166. 

Paul IIL, pope, establishes the Jesuits, i. 
374 — convokes the Ckmncil of Trent, 
376; ii. 62, 68, 8». 

Piiul IV., Ii. 68, 366. 

ftral v., Ii. 77, noU *, 401, 432— his dis- 
pute with Venice, 306. 

Paul's, St., school, i. 278. 

PsuUus, on the right of occupancy, ill. 191. 

Peacock, Mr., denuitiou of algebra by, IL 
322, note 6. 

Pearson, Bishop, on the Creed, iv. 57. 

Pearson, and Casaubon, notes on Diogenes 
Laertius by, iv. 9. 

Pccock, Bishop, remarks on the language 
of, 1. 317, note ". 

' Pocorone, the,' a celebrated moral fiction, 
1. 136. 

Pecquet, medical observations of, 111. 443 ; 
iv. 360. 

Peele, Qeoi|;e, plays of, 11. 272, 273. 

Pelresc, Nicholas, his learning. 111. 181, 
411, 443, note *— life and character, 461 
— his travels, 462 — his additions to 
botany, ib. — scientific di90oveiles,463 — 
literary zeal of, 462. 

Pelagian controversy, the, iv. 28 — the 
Semi-Pelagians, U. 74, 76— their hypo- 
thesis, 427. 

Polham, Lady, MS. letter of, 65, note T, 
169. 

Pellsson. his * History of the French Aca- 
demy.' HI. 244, 363. 

Pellegrlno. CamlUo, his controversy with 
the Academy of Florence, 1. 230, note d ; 
11. 306. 307— his poems, 183— his dia- 
logue, • II Caraffa,' 307, note «. 

Pelletier, Algebra of, ii. 319. 

Pelletler's • Art of Poetiy,' fl. 308— also 
his verdon of Horace, «6. note. 

PeUican, his religious tenets, 1. 301 — his 
' CommentarU Bibllorum,' 473 — He- 
brew grammar by, 262. 

Pembroke, William, Earl of, poetry of, iii. 
264, noU k, 268. 

Pen and the Sword.' Andrese's parable 
of,m. 155, note'. 

Pena on botany, 11. 341. 

Pennant's British Zoology, 11. 338. 

' Pens^es dlverses sur la comlte de 1680,' 
by Bayle, iv. 312. 

Perception, theories of Malebranche, 



PETTT. 

Locks, Stewart, ftc, on, iv. 86, 87, 88 
and note. 

Percy's * fieUqoes of Andent Poetry.' ii. 
233. 

Peregrino, writings of, iii. 366. 

Perdra, Oomez, the * Maijesrita Anto- 
niana, iL 116.' 

Perez Glnes de la Hita, Spanish novelist, 
1L315. 

Periers, Bonaventmie de8,his ' Qymbalum 
Mundi,' IL 96, note d. 

Perizonius, IL 28— philological works of, 
387 ; iv. 4. 

PerUns, (Mvinistic divine, science of 
morals by, ii. 85 ; iii. 144. 

Perotti, 'Cornucopia,' JEC, of, L 196— 
medical works of, 344. 

Peipinianus, Jesuit of Valencia, orations 
of, ii. 31. 

Perrault, Charles, his 'Parallel of the 
Ancients and Modems,' iv. 307, 324— 
tales by, 329. 

Perrault, Nicolas, his ' Morale des J4- 
suites,' iv. 163. 

Perron, Du, cardinal and archbishop of 
Sens, the talent and influence of, ii. 400, 
406, note, 407 and note—* Perroniana,' 
iv. 314. 

Persecution of Protestants, L 369— In 
Spain and in the Low Countries, 374— 
day of St. Bartholomew, ii. 117, 162— 
by the two Maries, 136. 

Persian language, &c., the,lL 350 ; iii. 449 ; 
iv. 364. 

Persons, the Jesuit, conduct of, iL 89, 144. 

Perspective, writers on the science of, iL 
330. , 

Peruvian bark, discovery of, iv. 363. 

Peruzzl, treatise on Perspective by, fl. 330. 

Petavius, chronological works ot Ii. 57, 
392, 393; iv. 15— his Greek, Hebrew, 
and Latin poetry, ill. 273 — ^his ' Dog- 
mata theologlca,' it 463; iv. 37. 

Peter Cluniacensis, his Treatise against 
the Jews, L 58 — esplanation of his 
words, ' ex rasuris veterum pannorum,' 
ib. and note 6. 

Peter Lombard, ' Propositions of the Fa- 
thers ' by, 1. 13, note d — ' Liber Senten- 
tiarum ' of, 97. 

Petit, French scholar, L 340; ii. 379. 

Petit, Samuel, on the Athenian laws, IL 
391. 

Petrarch, the first restorer of letters, L 
43, 83— attempts the study of Greek, 
99— Latin poems of, 85; 11. 302— his 
Eclogues, tb.- his Sonnets and Can- 
zones, L 478 ; 11. 191, note 4, 302— idol- 
ised in Italy, 204— imitatoTs of, 185, 
303— Tassoni's remarks on, iii. 355— 
life of, by Aretin, L 164 — opinions en 
the nature of his love for Laura, IL 302. 

PetrL Olaus, translation of the Scriptures 
into Swedish by, L 387. 

Petty, Sir WUliam.poUUcal ftrithmeUc of. 
Iv. 216. 
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PEUCER. 

• 

Fencer, son-in-law of Calvin, ii. IS. 
Pezron, his * Antiquity des temps dtf- 

votl^/ Iv. Ifi. 
Pfeffercom, the converted Jew, i. 296. 
Pflntzlng, Melchior, his poem of ' Thener- 

danks,' L 429. 
poster, Bible of, L 158. 
FhflBdms, Faboln of, iv. 227, 228. 
Fhaer, trancdator, ii. 229, 310. 
Phalaris, epistles of, iv. 10. 

* Pharsalia,^ Lucan's, Br^boenfs, iv. 235, 

304— May's Supplement, ill. 278. 
Phavorinns, his * Etymologlcmn M: g- 
nnm,' i. 226, 333. 

* Pbilaster,' play of, iiL 324. 

Ptdllp Augustus, king of France, i. 15. 

PhiUp II. of Spain, reign of, fl. 62, 90, 92, 
200, 209, 210, note *— sends an embassy 
to PeUn In 1580, 352. 

PhiUp HI. of Spain, iL 212, noU '^ ; iiL 236. 

Philip IV. of Spain, 111. 236. 

Philips, his ' Theatrum Poetarum,' Iv. 321 . 

Philo, and the Alexandrian school of phi- 
losophy, L 206. 

Philology, progress of, IL 1, 8— in (Ger- 
many, 22; iv. 2, ftc 

*Philoeophl« elementSB* of Hobbes, ill. 
126. 

■ Philosophical Transactions,' iv. 339. 

Philosophy, Experimental, Iv. 337. 

Philosophy, the scholastic, i. 12, 17, 19, 
389, 391; iL 23; ill. 4; iv. 60 — of 
Bacon, 11. 113; 111. 23, 68; iv. 40— of 
Locke and Bayle, 40.— of Descartes and 
Oassendl, i&., 61, 67, 68, 70. 76 ; iiL 69- 
99, &c.— of Galileo and Kepler, 3 — 
NizoUus's principles of, ii. 114 — of 
Hobbes, ill. 99-130 — Melanchthon's 
*^ Philippic method of,' iiL 4 — Campa- 
nella's theory, 7 — history of Speculative 
philosophy, L 389 ; IIL 1 ; iv. 60— the 
Aristotelian phUosophy, i. 201, 390, 
391 ; IL 100, 101 ; UL 1, 4; iv. 60, 82— 
of Boethlus, i. 2— the Platonic, 200, 201 ; 
iL 110; ill. 63— the Peripatetic dialec- 
tics, 3 — scholastic and genuine Aris- 
totelians dlsttnguished, 1. 391 ; iL 100 ; 
ill. 2— the Epicurean school, 95 — meta- 
physical writers, 4, 129 ; iv. 60 et seq.-^ 
Moral Philosophy, i. 401 ; iL 119 ; IiL 
131-155 ; iv. 151— Political Philosophy, 
L 401 ; IL 130 : ill. 156-179 ; iv. 191— 
occult, L 399— Stewartfs Dissertation on 
the Progress of Philosophy, ill. 77, note 
—Ethics of Spinosa, iv. 166. 

Physical Sciences In the middle ages, L 1 12. 

Physicians, College of, founded by Henry 
VUL, L 465. 

Physiology, Vegetable, iv. 363. 

* Fhytopinax,' botanical work, iL 343. 

* Phytopinax,' ill. 435. 

PIbrac, a lawyer and versifier, iL 215. 

Piccolomini, Alexander, ' Moral Institu- 
tions ' of, ii. 128—* AnatomlsB prselec- 
tlones' of, 346. 

'Picture, The; play of, ill. 343. 



PLOTIKTTS. ^ 

Plcus of Mirandola, L 206-209 ; ii. 104.-' 
' Plctra del Paragoue ' of Tn\}an Boccallnl, 

111.353. 
Plgafetta, voyages by, ii. 361. 
Pighlus, antiquary, 11. 52. 
Rgnoria on the Isiac tablet, iL 389. 
Pllatus, Leon, translation of Homer by, 

L 100. 

* Pilgrim' of Purchas. ill. 450. 

• Pilgrim's Progress ' of John Bunyan, iv 

326, 331. 
Pin, John, French scholar, i. 283, 341. 
Pluciano's treatise on the Art of Poetry 

ii. 308. 
Ptncianus, works of, L 341. 
Pindar, lii. 233, 234— Italian translation 

of, 235— Schmidt's edition of, ii. 374. 
Pinelli, Gian Vlncenzio, museum and 

library of, 11. 340, 360 ; llL 461, 462. 
Pinkerton on Medals and Gems, 11. 359. 
Plnkerton's Scottish Poems, 1. 347, note t. 
Pinson the printer, L 345. 

Pinzon, his voyage with Columbus, ii. 336, 
notek. 

Pirckheimer, Bilibald, L 275 and r.ofet, 
358, note K— Epistle of, to Melanchthon. 
355, note— EpisUe of Erasmus to, ib. 
359, 361, note. 

Pisa, school of, 11. 101— siege of in 1508, 
356— Leonard of, 321— botanical garden 
of, 1. 470; IL 340— leaning tower of, 
332. 

Plso on the Materia Medlca of Brazil, ill. 

431. 
Pitcaim, medical theory of, iv. 362. 
Pitlscns, the mathematician, 11. 326. 
Rus v., bulls of, against Bains, ii. 76 ; iv. 

30— against Queen Elizabeth, ii. 89 — 

his rigour against the press, 366. 
Placette, La, ' Essais de Morale ' of, iv. 

155, 175, 176, note*. 
Plants, classification of, 11.341 ; iv. 351— 

distinction of trees and shrubs, 352 — on 

vegetable physiology, 353 — the ana 

tomy of, tb. — the sexual system of, 354 

ISee Botany.] 
Plater, medical discoveries cf, 11. 346. 
Platina, the academician at Rome, 1. 165. 
Plato, remarks on, by Lord Bacon, ill. 34 

— l^ Descartes, 80. 
Platonic academy at Florence, L 181, 200 

—Philosophy, the, 201,392 ; iL 101, 110 ; 

iv. 63— Theology, i. 200. 
Platonism, the modem, L 151, 201 ; iL 110 ; 

iv. 63, 66. 
Plautus, recovery of his comedies, i. 87 — 

tiie Mentechmi of, imitated by Shak- 

speare and others, 11. 279— translated 

and acted at Ferrara, 1. 215 ; iv. 270 — 

Aulularia, ib. 
Playfair, di^rtations of, L 460, note d ; ii. 

331, noUA ; 111. 44-48, 420. 
Pletho, Gemistus, L 151 and note k. 
' PUnlanffi Exercitationes ' of Salmasius, 

iL 380. 
Plotinus, philosophy of, 1. 206 ; ii. 110. 
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PLUTABCH. 

naUith, tiatUtkNw of, UL lft(^->tnaid^ 
titoat Q^ into vulgtr Greek in tbe four- 
teenth century, L 98, note**—AmjoX'a 
French, IL Ml-^-Xyluulcr's Terskm of. 
10— North's, iiL 311— Dryden'a Ufeof, 
fv. 3l». 

Pococke, llB great enidiUon, ili. 4tf ; iy. 
364.- 

' PbetJB Minora,' Winterton's, ii. 3«5. 

* Poetarum carmina iUiutrium,' iL 342. 

Poetry, In the tenth and next emniing 
centaries, U 10 — Anglo-Saxon, ib. — 
Latin poet^, A.— Effect of chivaliy 
on, 131 — Belglc, iL 24<^ Danish, ilL 
150— Dutch, a4»— EngUah, L 128, 420- 
436; ii. 217-241 ; iT. 233— IVench and 
Provencal, L 32, 127, 212, 437 ; iL 210- 
217; iiL 242, 291; Ir. 226-G«nnan,L 
10, 428 ; iL 210-217 ; iiL 246 ; iv. 233— 
Italian, i. 198, 199, 232. 419 ; ii. 181-200 ; 
UL 227, 354; !▼. 221— I^tin, L 10, 85, 
436-438; II 242-248; UL273; iv.252— 
Pbrtuguese, I. 239, 426; IL 205-209- 
Spanish, L 123.424; IL 200-210, 260; 
UL 235- Castllian, L 424; IL 20O— 
Scandinavian, L 10 — Scottish, 266, 
347, twtet ; U. 234. 246— blank veiae, 

. L 433— pastoral, 366 ; iv. 231— epic, 11. 
194-200 ; iv. 232— aertons, U. 224, 225 
—philosophical. llL 263— metaphysical, 
tIL 255 — anonymous poetry, 273 — 
works on poetry, vis. Oascoyne's Notes 
on Verse and Rbjme, IL 309— Webbe's 
Discourse of Entdish poetry, 310— Pnt- 
tenham's Art ol English Poesy, ib. — 
Harvey on English Verse, ib.— Ped- 
ano's treatise ou the Art of, 307 — 
Pelletler's treatise^ 308— Juan de la 
Cueva's Art of Poetry, ib.^Dryden's 
Essay on Dramatic Poesy, iv. 317. 

PMglo Braociollni. the first half of the 
ftn»enth oentuiy called hla age, L 87 — 
on the ruins of Borne, 147. 

Pogglo on the degraded state of the learn- 
ing in England in 1420, 1. 110. 

Poiret, his * Dlvlnn (Economy/ Iv. 39. 

Poland, Protestants in. 11. 60— the Antl- 
Trinitarians of, 79— Sodnlans of, ib, 
— oollem at Raoow, 80, 432— Polish ver- 
sion of Scripture, 99. 

Pole, Cardinal, IL 137. 

Polentone, Seooo, Dramas of, L 213. 

Polltian, his Italian poems, L 165, 197, 
214, 226, 461, 462 ; IL 302— Miscellanies 
of, 1. 194— LaUu poetry of, 1^7— his 
Drama of Orfeo, 214. 

PoUtical UUrature, IL 130— Economists, 

• UL 163; iv. 212— Science, IL 130; iU. 

42 — opinions In fifteenth centuiy, 1. 137. 

Political philosophy, UL 166 — views of 
Splnosa, Iv. 196 — ^power, U. 136. 

Polo, GU, poetry of, U. 204, 314. 

Polo, Marco, Travels of, L 267 ; iL 362. 

Polyblus, commentaries on by Patrizzl 
and Robortellus,U. 51, 52— by Gasau- 
boQ, 371 and note$. 



PKEACHIMa. 

Pblyglotts, various, iii. 446. 448^Bttda of 

AlcaU L 380— of Antwerp, U. 347— 

Polvglott alphabet, L 474— brlaa Wal- 

tonV iv. 368. 
Palyolbion of Drayton, iU. 26& 
Poiuf^t, his ' Choice,' a poem, Iv. 251. 
Pomponatius ' De Iramortalitate,' L 320^ 

321, 393; U. 95— on fate and frw will, 

L393. 
Pomponlus Leetus, on auttquitles, IL 47. 
Pomponius Mela, edition of. by Voflstus^ 

iv. 2. 
Pontanus, Latin poems of, L 228; iL302 

— ^hls poem, ' de hortla HeqperVhun,' L 

470, noteh. 
Pbol, Matthew, ' l^opds Crltlconun.' by, 

iv. 57. 
P(^>e, Alexander, his Gorreqtendenoe, UL 

361. 362— his '£ape of the Lock,' 232. 

note. 
Pope, Sir Thomas^ letter oi; L 346^ noU ^ 
P(^ Joan, on the existence of, UL 59^ 

note. 
Pope John XXL, L 18, note *. 
Ponery, writings against, Iv. 27. {See 

Pt^uUtioD, King's calculations on. iv. 216 
— theory of Malthus on, iU. 57. 

Port Boyal Greek nammar. the, iL 18: 
Iv. 3— Kadne's ' History of Port Royal.' 
29. note— dissolution of the convent 
of, 31 — the Messieurs de Pwt Boyal 
i6.— thdr Lo^ or TArt de Ftaaser, 
62, 80, 81, 83. 

Porta, Baptists, MagiaNatunlis ot IL 3301 
397, noted— discoveries ot iU. 426. 

Porta, Simon, a rigid Aristotelian, IL 101. 

Portal's ' History of Anatomy ' quoted, L 
468, 469 ; U. 346 ; UL 437*440,and notei; 
iv. 359. 

Pbrtla Capece, wife of Rota the poet, IL 
186. 

Porto, Luigl da, author of the novel of 
Bomeo and JuUet, iU. 165, note. 

Porti^^eae dramatic work^ L 263, 264— 
poets, 42, 426, 442 ; U. 205— poetry, 205 
— ^men of learning in, 208— conquests 
and trade in India by the, 351 ; UL 165, 
note— discoveries in Aftica, L 193— 
lyric poetry of, 239. 

Fbrtus, iOmUiuSk a teacher of Greek. IL 
5. 14, 25. 

Poesevln, ti. 66 and note, 67— ' BibUotheca 
Selecta'of,Ll3,note<L 

Pbetel, William, the Oriental achofair, L 

474. 
Potatoe, early notice of the, U. 340. 
Potter's * Antiquities of Greeoe.' iv. »- 

his ' LyoophiroB,' 9. 
Poynet. or Pumet. John, on ' Politique 

Power,' ii. 136— onTyrannklde,137,13& 
Pratt's edition of Biahii» BaU'a woikti 

iU. 370, note. 
Preaching, style of. before the Bef<»nia- 

tion, U. 456— in England after tbe Be* 

storation. iv. 55. 
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PREJUDICE. 

Pr^dloe, Hobbes on, Ut 134. 

fnwoU, Mr,' Hiatoiy of Ferdinand and 
Isabella,' 1^, L 325» note. 

Press, the [Se$ Printing^ 

Srevo6t» iC, Us xemark on SdeDtitj, iU. 
112, note, 

Frioe's notes on Apnleins, iv. i. 

Printing art of, L 64— invention of, IGS— 
blodc books, »6.-~known in China, tb. 
— Ontenbergfs and Ckntar's moTeable 
efaaraoters, 164— flrsi printed book, 
ib. — progress of the art, tb.— Peter 
Schfl^er's engraved punch, 166^— Fust 
of Ments, 164, 168, 162— Caxton, 174— 
ettrly sheets aoA boobs, 161 the flrat 
Greek printed, 171— first Gfeek press 
at Paris, 269 ; at Rome, 270— first edi- 
iiam oi the Greek and Bmnan dassks, 
161, 267, U. 2, 42-44— progress of the 
art in England, i. 174; ii. 366— Rranoe, 
L 162, 174, 273— Germanv, 161, 173, 
f73— Italy, 163, 324, 226— i^[Niin. 176— 

. Bestrictions on tbepress at Some by 
Pbnl lY. and Plna V., ii. 364, 366, 366 
--in Spain by Philip, 366— in England 
by Ellxabeth and the Star Chamber, 
366-^ the 'Index Ezpnrgatorins ' of 
printed books, 365 — destraction of 
woiks by the ^quisition, ib, — wood- 
cuts and illnstrations, i. 191 — advan- 
tMes r«4)«d firom the art, 246 — its 
effects on the Befoimation, 265. 

Prisoners and slaves, Qrodas on the tnage 
of, iii. 210, 212. 

Promises, Grotiua on the obligatfon of, 

. iU.lM. 

* Promos and Qsasandra/ play of, ii. 288 ; 
iii. 301. 

Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, on the, 
i. 346— of modem langoages, iv. 303. 

Property, law of, iii. 171 — rlghi of, 
190. 193 ; iv. 176, 200— censoB of, IL 
162. 

Prose, el^SBHoe of Flrench, admitted, i. 
366, iMefr-EngUsh writers of, 11. 293— 
Hobbes, Iv. 316— Cowley, ift.— ^Evelyn, 
317— Dryden, ib.— Italian, i. 164» IL 
289. 

Prusody, Latin, L 29; ii. S8ft. 

Protestant religian, the, progress ef, i. 
298, 301, 361, 368, 369, 384 ; ii. 68 ; iv. 
22, 26 — tenets of the Protestants 

. broadied by Wicliffe aad hla followers, 
i. 369— Lnther and Calvin, 364-368, 
867— in Spain and the Low Countries, 
374 ; iL ftl— Austria and Poland, 66. 79 
,— Bohemia and Hunfpiy, 66 — the Pm- 
testant oontroversy in Germany and 
I^nukoe, 66; iv. 23— French Protestant 
refugees, 48— the Huguenots of France, 
iL 83. 117 ; iv. 23, 47— bigotry and in- 
tolerance of the Lutheran and Colvki- 
istic Churches, iL 73, 80, 81 —decline 
of Protestantism, 84— the principle 
of Protestantism, L 383— Anglican 

- Pkotestantism, U. 406. C<Si0e B«forma- 



Hon, Oslvin, Luther, 2wiogle, Me- 

lanehthon^ Iec.} 
Provenfal poetry, the, L 83 el teg.; ii, 

363; ilL 339- hmgiiage allied with 

Latin, L 38, 3L 
•Provoked Husband,' play of, iv. 376, 

AAA 

' Provoked Wife,' pk^ of, iv. 391. 
Pradratius, Latin verse of,.i. 30. 
Prynne, the « Hiatrio-masUx ' of, iii. 303. 
Psalters and lituigiea^ Greek, uMd in 

the drarch offices in Italy, i. 97 — the 

Psalter (printed in 1457), 166, 167. 
Psychological theories, iii. 81, 101, 129. 
Ptolemy, the geography of, L 193, 267— 

Ptolemaie aystem, liL 413. 
PuiTeEdorf, Samuel, on the writings of 

Bacon, ill. 67— his ' Law ef Nature and 

Nations,' 217, 236; Iv. 162, 171-179, 

220— his 'Dudes of a Man and a Citi- 

aen,' 171 — oompariMft of, with Dr. 

Pkksy, 178- 'iWry of Politics' of, 

191. 
Palci, Luigi, poems «f, L 16ft, 198— his 

'Moigante Magglore/ 199, 310; Hi. 

232. 
Pmtcney, ' History of Botany * of, IL 839, 

340 and «e<e-4v. 361, 363. 
Punch hi printing invented, L 166. 
Punishment of crimes, on, by Grotlua and 

Puffendorf, ill. 202 ; iv. 194. 
Purbadi, German matbemattdan, his dis* 

ooveFles,L160, 190. 
Pnrchas, the 'Pllplm,' ft coBection of 

voyages by, IH. 460. 
PuTitans, the, II. 80, 224. 
'Purple Island,' Ffetcher^^ poem of, fit. 

261,353. 
Pottenham, his ' Art of Boesie; L 430; il. 

43, 294, 310. 
Pynson, books prkited by, L 237, 274 

note P. 
' Pyrrhonism,' IL 113, 134 ; HL 73, 147. 

Qnadrlo, ItaUan critic, L 313; H. 18C. 
Quadrivtam, mode of education, L 3 

noU*\ 11,361, note, 
Quakers, snpentitloua opposition of, to 

lawftil war, IlL 186. 
Qoarterly Review, articles of the, quoted, 

L 98, noU <>, 334, 336 ; 11. 16, notn *", 

306, note; tU. 290— on Milton, iv. 239, 

note *^— «rticle8 of, ascribed to Dr. Blem- 

field, L 98. ne«e<>, 336. 
Querenghi, ItaUan author, liL 274. 
Quevedo, Sbautah satlriat. UL 338— hfei 

- Vkioia; and ' Life of Tacaoo,' ir. 335. 
QnJetisto and Mystics, Iv. 3% 
^ Quillet, Claude, ' CalHnffrtla ' of, Iv. 263. 
Qulnanlt, dramas of, iv. 270—' L* Mtot> 

Coquette,' 378— operas of, 279, 380. 
Qnintillan, Isidore's <^nlon of, L 3— 

styles colloquial Latin as quotidiamu, 

31— on vicious <Mthography, ib<— MSS. 

of, discovered by Po^o, 87. 
'QuisQte, Don.' Its high reputation, liL 
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BABELAU. 

3T9— new views m to the design of, ib, 
•^dlfferenoe between the two parte of, 
38l~hlB UbnryaUndBd to, IL 313 ; HL 
3>a->tnBMletfcinti of, It. 317— excel- 
lence of thlB ronuDoe, UL 384. 

Babebds. his * FSntagroel,' L 449— woits 
of, still have lnflM«>nrp with the pabUc, 
U. 367 ; iv. S3«. 

Baean, t'rcDch poet, iU. S44, 292. 

Badne, Jean, his Ulsfeoiy of Port-Boyal, 
iv. 29, note— tragedies of. 230, 257 — 
*Les Frires ennemls,' 268— 'Alex- 
andre,' A.— his * Andromaqne,' ib. — 
* Britannicns,' 260— 'Berenice,' 261— 
''Biy)aset,' 262— 'Mithridate,' ib.— 
*Iphlg6ile,' 263 — 'FhMre; 264 — 
<&ther,' 165— 'AthaUe; A.— his fe- 
male charscters, 266 — comparisons with 
Shakqpeare, with Comeille, and Enri- 

Eldes, 267— beanty of his stjrle, 268— 
Is comedy of ' Les Plaldeurs,' 276 — 

Madame de S&rigai (m, 298. note. 
Bacow, Anti-Trinitarian Academy at, iL 

80. 
Badbert, Fsschasias, qnotations by, I. 26, 

fiotei. 
Badzivil, Prince, prints the Polish version 

of the Scriptures, ii. 99. 
Baffaele, Bor^^iino, treatise (m painting 

by, ii 289. 
BaffiseUe d'Urbfako, L 268. 
Baimondl, John BapUsta, the printer, iL 

349. The first Italian teacher of He- 
brew, i. 194— Persic grammar by. Hi. 

449. 
Bainaldas, Annals of Baronlos oontinned 

by,iL94. 
Balnbow, theory of the, and explanation 

of the onter bow, ilL 428, 429. 
Balnolds, Dr. John, iL 86, 139, note— cha- 
racter of, by Wood and others, 86, 

nole^. 
Baleigh, Sir Walter, IL 223, 310 ; liL 153 

— his History of the World, 373; iv. 

316— the Meimaid Clnb established by, 

iiL3l8. 
*Balph Boyster Doyster,' play of, L 447 ; 

1L266. 
Bambonillet, Marquise de, Catherine 

de yivonne, and her daughter Julie 

d'Angennes, celebrated literary Society 

of, ill. 361 — the Hotel de, a literaxy 

coterie, 361, 388; iv. 272,327. 
Bamirestus de Prado, philology of, IL 879. 
Bamus, Peter, hlsOreek Grammar, ii. 18 ; 

iv. 4— his Logic, L 304, 395, 896 ; U. 

117 ; UL 2 ; iv. 62— the Bamists, iU. 6. 
Bamuslo, travels edited by, L 267, 476 ; 

U. 350, 351. 
Banke, German historian, iL 252, note t— 

his History of Beformatiofi, L 300, 301. 

note. t 

Baphael of Yolterra, antiquary, L 333 ; 

U. 47. 
Bapheling, his Arabic lexicon, llL 448. 



REFORMATION. 

Bapln, Nicolas, Latin poetry of, IL 293 ; 

iiL 273, note— extolled the disputations 

of the schools, iv. 60 — imitation of 

HoFBoe by, IL 215. 
Bapln, B^ntf, merit of his Latin poem on 

Gardens, iv. 253 — on eloquence and 

Eetiy, 303— his * FsnOlels of the Great 
en of Antiquity,' 304. 

Bauwolf, the German naturalist, IL 340, 
fiote«. 

Bavailldre, La, ancient Lattai song quoted 
from, L 23, note. 

Bawley's Life of Lord Baoon, iiL 23, note, 
30. 

Bay, his Ornithology and History of 
Fishes, iv. 345 — 'Synopsis of Qoad- 
rupeds,' 346— 'Historia Plantarum,' 
&c, 361— geological observations of, 
356, 358. 

Bvjrmond of Toulouse, his letter to 
Henry IIL, L 59. 

Baynouard, M., his ' CSioix des PoSsiesdes 
Troubadours,' L 20, 35— on the Pro- 
veufal or Bomance language, 21-27,35, 
note 8 — on Portuguese lyric poetry, 
239 — criticisms of, on the ' Araucana ' 
of Erdlla, ll. 204. 

Beal, St, works of, iv. 47. 

Bealists, disputations of the, L 18, 186: 
m.4. 

Beason, human, on, i. 203 ; iv. I02, 114, 
167. 

Beasoning, art of, Hobbes on the. Hi. Ill, 
note t, 116. iSee Logic.] 

Bebulgo, Mingo, Pastorals of, ii. 260. 

Becltative suggested by Binucclni, iL 
253. 

Record, Bobert, • Whetstone of Wit,' by, 
ii. 320. 

Bedi, his phUoeophy, ill. 351 — sonnets of, 
and ode, ' Baoco in Toscana,' iv. 224, 
226— his correspondence, 292— soology 
of, 347. 

Bedman, Dr., character of, L 348 — 
a tutor of repute at Cambridge, ii. 38, 
notet. 

Befbrmation, the origin of, 1. 298— sjMi 
of, L 381; IL 132, 404— its tenets, 
427 — its effects on learning, i. 308, 341, 
342— on printing, 255 — Its progress in 
Germany and Switzerland, 354— alien- 
ation of ecclesiastical revenues to the 
state, 356 — expulsion from the con- 
vents, ib. — revolutionary exdteme&t, 
356,365 ; 11. 132— growth of fanatidsm, 
i. 356— its appeal to the ignorant, 366 — 
active part taken by women, ib. — 
parallel between those times and the 
present, tb.— differences among tlie re- 
formers, 367— its spread in England, 
369— in Italy, 369, 370, 371— in Ger^ 
many and Switzerland, 300, 301, 354 
— in Spain and Low Countries, 374— 
persecutions by the Inquisition, ik— 
order of the Jesuits, ib., 375 — chaoracter 
of Lather and his writlncpB, 376-378— 
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REFRACTION. 

' theological writings of the period, 379, 
380 — ue controversies of the reformers, 
381 — the principle of Protestantism, 
382 — the passions instrumental in es- 
tablishing the Reformation, 383 — the 
mischiefs arising from the abandon- 
ment of the right of free inqaiir* 384 
— controversies of Catholic and Pro- 
testant churclmien, 11. 404— defections 
to Catholicism, 406, 40Y — interference 
of the dvll power with.i. 354 ; IL 439, 
440— confession of Augsburg, 1. 358 ; 
IL 58 — controversies of the chief re- 
formers, 1. 358 et seq. — dispute between 
the Swiss reformers and Luther, 367 
— its progress, IL 58 — the ' Reformatio 
Legum Eccleslasticarum,' mider Ed- 
ward VL, 32— Protestants of Frtmce, 
their controversy with the Galilean 
church, iv. 22-27 — writings of the 
Church of England divines against the 
doctrines of Rome, 27, 28 — re-action in 
favour of the Church of Rome in Italy 
and Spain, 11. 61,64,404— the ' Formula 
Concordiffi,' of the Lutheran churches, 
75, 416, 417— Church of England, the 
Thirty-nine Articles, 76, note T — the 
high-church party, 418. [See Luther, 
Calvin, Melanchthon, Zwlngle, &c.] 

Refraction suggested as the cause of 
prismatic division of colours, ilL 427 
—law of, 425. 

Regicide [See Tvrannicide]. 

Reglo, works of, L 178. 

Regiomontaniis, the mathematician, L 
160, 190, 221 — his treatise on triangles, 
458, 459. 

Regis, Jean Silvain, his ' Syst^me de la 
Hiilosophie,' iv. 78, note^, 79, note. 

Regius, professor of medicine at Utrecht, 
111.95. 

Regnard, dramatic author, 11. 265— his 
•Le Joueur,' iv. 276— 'Le L^gatalre,' 
277—' Les Menechmes,' ib. 

Regoier, satires of, ill. 244. 

■ Rehearsal, the,' a satire by the Duke of 
Buckingham, iv. 320. 

Reld's Essays, ill. 68, note^; iv. 87— his 
animadversion on Descartes, ill. 77, note. 

Reindeer, the, Albertus on, li. 336. 

Reinesius, a Saxon physician, 'Varise 
Lectlones' of, IL 378 and note^*. 

Relnold, Prussian tables of, ii. 327. 

'Relapse, the,' play of, iv. 290. 

•Rellglo Medici' of Sir T. Browne, ilL 
153, note. 

Religion, natural, on, i. 203— by Lord 
Bacon, ill. 37— on its laws, L 393— in- 
fluence of reason, 203 — its influence 
upon poetry, 135 — Inspiration and 
Scripture, 203— five notions of, iii. 18 — 
•videnoes of, denied by the Socinlans, 
fi. 433 — traditions, 1. 204— l^ends and 
Influence of saints, 205— doctrines of 
the Christian, 298, 299 — vindications 
of Christianity by Pascal, iv. 41— by 



&HODOMAKN. 

Huet, 46— toleration In, ii. 158, 440, 
441, 442— union of religious parties 
sought by Grotius, 413, note — and by 
Calixtns, 416~-€ontroversy on grace 
and free>will, 425 — religious opinions in 
the fifteoith ceAtury, 1. 138— Delstlcal 
writers, ii. 95 — religious toleration, re- 
marks of Jeremy Turlor, 442-451 — 
theory of Hbbbes on Religion, ill. 125. 
[See Rome, Reformation, I^testants.] 

Religious persecution of the sixteenth 
century, 11. 440. 

Remonstrants, the, U. 428 ; iv. 32, 39. 
[Su Armiulans.] 

Renouard on the state of learning in Italy 
U. 34, note '. 

Reproduction, animal, iv. 361. 

' Republic ' of Bodln, analysis of, IL 148- 
166. 

Republics, on the institutions of, iv. 193- 
201. 

Resende, Garda de, Latin grammar of, 
1.341. 

Retrospective Review in Aleman, 11. 315, 
note. 

Rets» Cardinal de. Memoirs of, iv. 367. 

Reuchllu, 1. 212— cabalistic philosophy 
of, 233--eoniention of, with the monks, 
296 — Greek grammar and acquirements 
of, 184, note, 186, 212— Latin plays of, 
213. 

Revelation, arguments founded on,lv. 160, 

162. 
Revels, master of the, duties of, ii. 268 ; 

ill. 302. 
Revenues, Public, Bodin on, 11. 163. 
Reviews, the flret: the 'Journal des 

Savans,' Iv. 308 — the 'Mercure Ga- 

hmt,' 309— Bayle's 'Nouvelles de la 

R^publlque des Lettres,' 310, 311 — 

Le Clerc's ' Blbliothfeque Universelle,* 

i6.— The 'Leipsic Acts,' tb.— Italian 

journals, *.— ' Mercure Savant,' id.— » 

English Reviews, 312. 
Revlus, the theologian, ill. 79. 
Revolution, Bodin on the causes of, ii. 156. 
' Reynard the Foxe,' Caxtou's ' Historyo 

of,' i. 136. 
Rhseticus, Joachim, mathematician, 1, 

464 ; ii. 326. 
Rheede, ' Hortus ludiais Malabaricus ' of^ 

iv. 356. 
Rheims, Vulgate of, translation of New 

Testament from, by EngUsh Catholics 

in 1582,11.99. 
Rhenanus Beatus, i. 290, note, 359, 363, 

note •. 
Rhenish Academy, the, i. 211. 
Rhetoric of Casslodorus, i. 3, note. 
Rhetoric, Fouquelln's treatise on, ii. 308 

—Wilson's, 309— Cox's, 1. 457 ; li.309. 
Rhodigiuus, CsbUus, ' Lectiones Antiquae ' 

of, i. 272, 332 ; ii. 8, 47. 
Rhodomonn, Laurence, works of, IL 18, 

24, 131— his Llle of Luther 24— Greek 

>erse8 of, ib. 
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• Utin origlm of i. SI— Ek^Usfa, 
'■ Notei gn inatmctlon,' IL 

309. 
Btberro. Fttrtogoeae pMUml poet, 1 436 

—hit * DIuia of Montenuijar/ ifr. 
Biocl, the Jenli. Tmvels In CUna l^, 

lii.449. 
Bioooboni. 'Hilt. da TbMtre ItftUcD,' UL 

281. 
Bkfaaid IL, detturonement of, IL 13lr. 
Bkhud UL. pli^Ten in the time of, 1. 

444. 

•Bidiard DidDB of Toffc/ pUy of,ii. aiTl. 

Rlchelet, Dictlomielie de, {▼. 289. 

Bidielieii, Gardinal, a patron of mm «f 
learniDft lU. 292, 361. 343, 366 ; iv. 298 
— sapporte thelibeiHes of the GolUcan 
dmrm, IL 403 — pv^fiidioe o^ a^Rinst 
the CId, Hi. 395— letters and wrttlngB 
oi; 36S; Aealflo It. 22, 29— Lord Baoon 
esteemed bjr, ill. 66 and noU. 

Bldwr, Ua work on the eocleriastkal 
power, il. 400. 

Blganlt, or Bigalttni^ French critic, il 
370. 

Blnnodnl, Ottavlo, soggeats Uie Idea of 
< Recitative,* IL 263. 

* Sivella* adventnies oV It. 336, note. 

Biyers, Lord, Us ' DIeta of PhUoeophen,* 
1. IM. 

Rivet, Calvlnlst writer, iL 463. 

Rivlnns, his ' Bes Heitariie/ It. 861. 

BivoU, Armenian DlctionaTy ocnnpilod by, 
11L449. 

Roads, Roman, history o^ ii. 389. 

Robert, king of Naples, a patron of Pe- 
• tnirch, L 83. 

Bobertsou, Dr., lemairks of, L 4, note d, 
61,324. 

Roberval, Fnodti matfaematldan, iii. 
402,423. 

Robison, works of, iii. 68. 

RoborteUus, philological woik of, fl. 20, 
30, 48— his controverBy with SlgMiio^, 
60, noto— on military changes, 61. 

Rocco, Italian dramatist, tti. 282, 467. 

Bochefoncaalt, Due de la, his maxims, fii. 
124,386; Iv. 179. 

Rochester, Earl of, poems of, Iv. 246, 261. 

Rodolph IL of Austria persecutes the 
Protestants, il. 66. 

Roger, the Jeimit, Travels of; iiL 449. 

Rogers, his * Anatomy of the Mind,' il 
46. 

RogerB, Mr., his poem of * Italy,* i. 181« 
note*. 

Bqjaa, Fernando de, Spanish dramatisi^ 
i. 263. 

RoUenbagen, the ' Froschmauseler' at 
il. 217. 

RoUock, Hercules, poem by^ il. 246. 

Romaic, or Modem Oreek, origfai of, i. 
08. 

Romance, its general tone, 1. 136— in- 
fluenced the mauners of the middle 
ages, 134 — the oldest, * Tristan of 
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LeoBoIs,* 1%, tiofe''— Bcmumee ot Pro* 
venial langoage, L 26, 31, 32, 34; it 
262; iii. 239— writers of, SiNudsh and 
Moorish, L 238 ; U. 209, 313; iiL 236. 
379— French, L 30, 32 ; HL 385 ; iv. 326 
—heroic, HL 386 ; iv. 326 — of chivaliy, 
L448; iL 316— of Italy, 288— Engtiiik. 
296 ; iv. 331— pastoral, L 266 ; UL 386. 

Romie,aniver8i^ or gymnasium oC L2^ 
— Uie cMy sacked by Bonrfora, 327 — 
Ubraiy of the Vatican, IL 358— woiks oT 
CScero, IManyvias^ GelUns^ Gnevias^ 
Omehina^ Llvy, Manutina, Nlebnlir, 
Planvinlus, Pomponlus Letos^ Robor- 
teUns, Sigonius, &c. &c on its hlstoiv 
and antiquities. iL 47-63 — Pogglo's 
obaervatioos on the ruins o^ L 147 — 
Jurlqvndenoe o^ IL 170 ; iiL 179-192, 
224; iv. 173. 217-220— LeIbnitB on the 
laws oi; 217 — modem poets o^ 221 — 
cfaarcho(L296,299; iL 68, 403— oijgln 
of the Reformation, L 298 — controvor^ 
on the Papal power, IL 88, 403 ; Iv. 17— 
discipline of the deigy, il. 62 — books 
prohibited by the church, 366— religious 
treatises of the churdi, 458. [iSes 
Latin, Learning, Reformation, fee] 

Rondelet, * Ichthyology' of, iL 338. 

Ronsard, Pierre, poetiy ot iL 212, 309; 
iiL 240, 246, 265 ; iv. 230. 

Roquefort, his ' Glossaire de la Langoe 
Romano,' L 24, note t—* £tat de la 
Po^sie FYanfaise,' 35. 

Rosa, Salvator, satires of, iv. 224. 226. 

Roscelin, theories of. L 13, 18, 186. 

RoBooe, William, his criticism on poetical 
prose, L 88, note \ 266, note— cMig^ 
tions to, 269, note d— bjg LeoX.,JB6, 
note *, 470, note b. 

Roscommon, Earl of, poons by, iv. 
252. 

Rose, or Rossnus, *De Justft rdpuhUcfi 
in reges potestate,' IL 139, note; iU. 
157. 

Rosen, Dr., Arabian algebra tnmBlated 
by, iL 320, noted. 

Rosicraclan Society, UL 166, 443. 
' Rosmunda,' tragedy of, L 270, 271. 
Rossi, or Eiythneus, collections (tf, IL 3^ 

fiote ■— criticisms of, ill. 274. 
Rota, Bernardino, poetary of, IL 186 
Rothmon, the geometrician, iL 327. 
Rotrou, plays of, iii. 292 and note*-* 

* Wencealas ' of, 300. 
Rousseau's * Contrat Sodal,' iiL 226. 
Routh, Dr., ' Religiose Sacrsa ' of, L 12., 
Rowley, dramatic works of, UL 348. 
Rowley, Thomas, poems attributed to, L 

170. 

* Roxana,* Latin tragedy 1^ Alahaater, iiL 

278 and nUe, 
Rov, General, his * MiUtaiy Antiqa'tles,' 
&c., U. 51, note L 

* Royal King and Loyal Sul^ect,' play of, 
. Ui.327. 

Royal Society of London, UL 67— the 
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RUAROS. 

TUUNnpUcBl Tranflactlons of, iv. 338, 

339, 365, 357. 
Roaros, efrfstles of, iL 434. 
Bnbbi, the * Pttnaao Itallano ' of, U. 184 ; 

iU.228. 
Kubeng, Albert, on the Bornan oostnme, 

iv. 13. 
BuoeUai, 'Rosmunda' of, i. 2?0, 2fl~ 

the ' Bees' of. an imitation of Virgil'B 

Fourth Georglc, 422. 
Rndbeck, (Mans,, on the Lacteals, UL 443. 
Rue, De la, i. 24, note t, 36, note b. 
Rueda, Lope de, Spanish plays of, i. 442. 
Ruel, John, 1. 340 — his translation of 

IHofioorides on botany, 471— 'De Na- 

txtiK Stirpium,' ib, 
Rohnkenlus, his praise of Moretas, ii. 7, 

28. 
* Rule a ynSe and have a Wife,' iii. 332. 
Rumphius, ' Herbarium Amboinenae ' of, 

iv. 356. 
Russell, Lady, IL 45. 
Russell, poems of, ii. 308. note ". 
Ruteboenf, the poet, i 34. 
Rutgersitts, • Vari« Lectiones ' of, ii. 378. 
Ruysch, Dutch physician, art of ii\jecting 

anatomical preparations perfected by, 

iv. 361. 
Rymer, remarks of, on tragedy, iv. 321. 

Saavedra, a political moralist, ill. 163. 
Sabcilian tenets, i. 373. 
Sabinu8,Oeorae,a Latin poet,ii. 243. 
Sacchettl, Italian novelist, i. 164. 
Sachs, Hans, German dramatic poet, i. 

315, 428, 444 and note t. 
SackvUle's ' Induction to the Mirrour of 

Magistrates,' U. 219, 267— hU '6or- 

boduc,' 267. 
Sacjf M. de, French author, iv. 31. 
*Sad Shepherd' of Ben Jonson, lU. 267, 
k 270,321. 

Sadler, Sir Ralph, embassy of, to Scot- 
land, L 347. 
Sadolet, Cardinal, reputation of, L. 269, 

328, note; ii. 386 — observations of, 1. 

425, noUt 438, 452. note <>, 477— his de- 
sire for reform, IL 68. 
Saint Beuve, selections of, from Rousard, 

IL 213. note b. 
fiaint Real, the abb^ de, iv. 47, note, 367. 
Sainte Marthe, or Sammarthanus. Latin 

poet, ii. 245; iv. 253. 
Salamanca, university of, 1. 18— lectures 

at, liy Lebriza, 175, 176. 
Sales, St. Francis de, writings of, IL 469. 
Balfl, Italian poet, ill. 228, 23S, 366 ; iv. 

292. 
Salisbury, John of. History of, 1 4, note*, 

16, note ^ 76, 187— learnlngof, 76, 78— 

style dl, 76. 
Sallen0«, collection of treatises, iL 48. 
Sallo, Denis de, publishes the first review, 

iv.308. 
Sallust, influence of, il. 367. 
Sabnaslus, Claude, erudition and works 

of, U. 380,462— Ms '^Uniann Exeid- 



I 8CALI6ER. 

tatlones' and other works, 380— *De 
I LinguA Hellenistic^, 373— controversy 
' with Milton, 380— death of. iv. i. 
Salutato, Colluccio, on Plutarch, L 98, 

note **— an ornament of leuning In the 
' fourteenth century. 88, note ". 
Salvator Rosa, satires of. iv. 224, 226. 
Salvlani's 'Animalium Aquatilium His- 

toria.' Ii. 338. 
Salviati, his attack on Tasso, enUtled 
I 'L'Infarinato,'ii. 307. 
I Salvinl, remarks by, ill. 227. . 
Samaritan Pentateuch, the, ilL 446. 
Sammarthanus, il. 245 ; iv. 253. 
Sandiex, ' Poeslas Castellanas,' i. 31. 
Sanchez, lliomas, works and doctrine of, 

i. 121; ii. 111-113; iiL 143. 
Sancroft^ Archbishop, his ' Fur prsBdesti- 

natus,' iv. 34 and ni^. 
Sanctlus, Grammar of, 11. 19, £7-; Iv. 4. 
Sanctorlus, ' De Medidna Statica,' 111. 444. 
Sanderson, an English casuist, ffl. 145. 
Sandys's sermons, IL 85. 
Sannazaro, the Italbm poet, excellent 

genius of, 1. 265, 427— Latin poetry of, 

436, 437 ; IL 302 ; iv. 254—' Arcadia ' of, 

L 265, 427 ; 11. 313. 
Sanson, Nicolas, his maps. iv. 865. 
Santeul, or SantoUus, Latin poetry of, Iv. 

266. 
Santis, De, economist, iiL 166. 
Sappho, translated by Madame Dader, 

Iv. 6. 
Saracens of Spain, L 31— obligations of 

Europe to, 112— refinement of, 206. 
Sarbieuski, poet of Poland, ill. 273, note, 
Sarbievius, Latin poet, 111. 273, 275. 
SarpL Father Paul, 11 333, note 8— -his 

account of the work of Bellarmiu, 396, 

note b — his medical discoveries, 397 ; iii. 

436 — ^his religious tenets, IL 398. [Ste 

399, note 8.] 

Sarrazin, fYench poet. 111. 246. 

Satire, (Mginand Progress of, byDryden, 
iv. 317. 

'Satire Menipp^' IL 293. 

Saumaise, Claude. [See Sahnaslus.] 

Saumur. ♦ La Forge "^of, iv. 78. 

Savigny. quotations frt>m, 1. 62-68. 

Savlle, Sir Henry, ii. 53— translation of 
Tacitus by, 46— his edition of Chrysos- 
tom, 11. 374— his treatise on the Roman 
militia, 45, note ', 53. 

Saxony, Reformation protected in, i. 299. 

Saxton's map of England in 1580, 11. 354. 

Scala, Flaminio, extemporaneous comedy 
introduced bv, ill. 284. 

Scalar, Joeepo, the eminent scholar, ii. 
6, 34, 36, 246— chronology of, 65, 329— 
Julian period Invented by, 56 — ^the 
'ScaUgerana,' 34, 36 and note, 84, note, 
348, note b ; iv. 314— epitaph by Heln- 
sius on, iL 36, note — ' De Emendatione 
Temporum ' of, 66 ; ii. 391— his know- 
ledge of Arabic, 349; iU. 449— Lathi 
poetry of, IL 244, note b— his opinion 
of his own learning; 8701 fiote *^ 
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BCAUOEB. 

criUdsmA by the Scftligera» U. 18, noU i. 

93. note ^ 37 1.384. 
Scaliger, Julius Casdar, 1. 331 ; IL 34— 

*J)e Caiuis Latiiue linguae,' i. 332 -Us 

•PoeUcV li. 300-3(13 —Invective of; 

against the ' Ciceronianus,' u 331. 
Scandinavia, early poetry of^ L 10, 40, 

iiote— legends of, 111. 250. 
Scapula, his Abndgmeut of Stephens's 

'ihesaaroB,' 11. 16— distich on, ib, 

note <^— opinions on the Lexicon o^ 16, 

noUt. 

* Scarabttus Aqnilam qusrit ' of Erasmus, 

i. 287, 289. 

Scarrun, Abb^ the ' Boman Comiqae ' of, 
iv. 327, 328. 

Scepticism in the middle ages, i. 141. 

Scbaeffer, Peter, his inventions in print- 
ing, 1. 155. 

Schedius, Meliasu^s UL 274. 

Scheiner, the Jesuit, optical discoveries 
of. ill. 412, 443. 

Sobelstadt, school of, i. 184, 210. 

Schism, treatises on, ii. 421, 425 and noU. 

SchlegeU Frederic, his opinion that 
Luther's understanding was tainted 
with insanity, 1. 378. 

Schlegel, Williain,hi8 praise of Calderon, 
ill. 290 — ^his criticisms un Shakspeare, 
310, 318, 330 — on the defects of Mo- 
llfere, iv. 270. 

Schmidt, Erasmus, observations oi^ 11. 88 
—his Pindar, 374. 

Scholastic philosophy, Its slow defeat, L 
389 — defended by the univerritles, 390. 

Scholastic treatises, 11. 100. {See Philo- 
sophy.] 

Schools, cathedral and conventual, under 
Charlemagne and his successors, and 
their beneficial effects, L 6, 7, note ° — 
state of English schools in the time of 
'Henry Vill., 349 -English InsUtutlons 
and regulations of, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, ii. 41 — ^mode of teachli^ in, L 278 
— of Schelstadt, Mimster, Emmerich, 
184, 185, 210 -Padua, 320; IL 101— in 
Germany, i. Ill, 343. 

Science, state of, 1. 458; ill. 394— Lord 
fiacon ' De Augmentls Sdentlarum,' 26, 
et «e^.— Hobbes's Chart of Human, 117 
— ^instltutians for the advancement of, 
iv. 337, 338. 

Sclopplus, Gaspar, controversies of, li. 382, 
384— his ' Infamia Famianl,' 382— his 
' Judicium de Stylo Historico,' ib. — ^hls 
Grammar, 382, 385 — remarks on Lip- 
sius, 27. 

* Scornful Lady,' play of, ill, 329 and note. 
Scot, Reginald, his ' Discovery of Witch- 
craft.' U. 42, 46, 97. 

Scot of Scotstarvet, Latin elegies of. 111. 

277. 
Scotland, Dimbar, poet of, 1. 266 — state of 

classical learning In, 280 ; H. 46— Greek 

taught In, 1. 347— Latin poets of, ill. 277 

— Calvlnista of, 11. 140. 
Scots ballads, U. 232— poets, 246. 



SENSATION. 

Scott, Midiael, pretends to tevoslate Atis* 
totle, 1. 96, note ". 

Scott, Sir Walter, ii. 296 ; UL 391. 

Scotti,hia' Monaichia Sollpsorum,' 111. 399. 

Scottish dialect, ancient poems in the, i. 
266, 430, 435, noU. 

Sootus, Duns, character and influence of 
his writings, i. 17 — barbarous character 
of his sophistry, 18, note * ; ii. 38. 

ScotUB, John, Erigena, 1. 8, 187. 

Scriptures, Holy, first printed Bible, i. 155 
— translations of, 175 — editions of Ariua 
Montanus, U. 98 — ^thiopic, i. 320 — 
AlcaU Polyglott, ib. — Antwerp Poly- 
glott, li. 347— Bishops' Bible. 99— ChaU 
dee, i. 320 ; U. 347 ; iii. 445— Castalio, IL 
98 — Clarius, ib. — Complutensian, i. 
385 ; U. 347— Danish, 1. 387— English, ii. 
463— Tyndale's, i. 369, 386— Duport's 
translation, iv. 7— English commenta> 
tors on, 11. 455 — Geneva, by Coverdale, 
99— Greek, L 320 ; Iv, 7— Hebrew, 1. 
320 ; ii. 349 ; ilL 445— Italian, i. 386— 
Latin, 387 ; ii. 98— Erasmus, L 273, 291 
—Parisian Polyglott, UL 446 ; iv. 363— 
Paguinus, U. 98— Polish translation, 99 
^Septua«nnt, id.- Sclavonian, ti>.— Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, iU. 446— Spanish, 
U. 99— Syriac 347 ; Ui. 445, 449— Sis- 
tine, U. 98— Swedish, 387— Tremelllus 
and Junius, 96— Vulgate, 97— Walton's 
Polyglott, iv. 363— forty-eic^t editions 
of, prohibited by Rome, U. 365. ', 

Scud^rl, Mademoiselle de, heroic romances 
of, Ui. 387-389 ; Iv. 232, 326. 

Scudery, observations on the ' Cld ' of Cor- 
nelUe by, Ui. 365. 

Seba, Adeodatus TBeza), IL 244. 

Sebonde, Raimona de, J^atural Theology 
of, L 142 ; U. 124. 

Seckendorf attacks the motives of Eras- 
mus, L 362, note ^ — remarks ou Luther 
by, 295. 

Secundus Joannes, Latin poems of,L439 ; 
U. 246 ; liL 269. 

Sedano, his ' Pamaso Espaflol,' IL 200, 203 ; 
UL 236. 

Segnerl, Paolo, sermons of, iv. 292. 

Segni, History by, L 476. 

Segrals, pastoral poetry of, iv. 232— hte 
novels^28— ' S^raislana,' &c 315,320. 

Seguier, President, library of, llL 456. 

' Seicentisti,' writers of the seventeenth 
century, Ui. 227, 350. 

Selden, UL 318— his treatise 'De Jure 
naturaU juxta Hebrseos,' 146, 146, 447, 
449— • Table-Talk ' of, IL 455, noU k; 
iU. 146, note "*, 154 — his controversy 
on fisheries, 191 — ' Arundelian Marbles' 
of, IL 388. 

Self-defence, right of, iU. 188 ; iv. 193. 

SelUng, Prior, i. 235 and note '. 

Seml-Pelagianigm tenets, IL 427, 430. 

Seneca, tragedies of, 11. 263, 264, 367— 
epistles of, UL 149. 

Sensation, Hobbes's theory of, ilL 99— > 
definition of, by Malebranche, iv. 88i« 
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SendMlity, nniveraal, theory of Gampa- 
nella,ilL7. 

Sepalmre, rights of, Grotius on, ill. 202. 

Beraflno d' Aquila* Italian poet, L 232, 
419. 

Serena, Eliubetta, U. 185. 

Sergardi, satires of, in Latin, iv. 253. 

Serllo, treaUae on Perspvctive b7,il. 330. 

Sermons of the sixteenth centary, i. 380 — 
£ngUsh,U.456; iv. 55— French, 50, 52. 

Serra, Antonio, on the means of obtaining 
money without mines, iiL 164 — on the 
trade of Venice by, i6.— on commer- 
cial exchange, 165. 

Servetos, tenets and works of, L 372— his 
work • De Trinitatis Erroribus,' 373— 
put to death at Qeneva, il. 77, 78, 
79, furfe, 441 and note J — account of 
his * Christianismi Bestitutio,' passage 
therein on the circulation of the blood, 
L469; ii. 77, 78 and notes; iii. 416,417. 

Bervitade, domestic, ii. 149. 

'Seven Champions of Christendom' by 
Johnson, ii. 318. 

Wvign^ Madame de, letters of, iv. 297 — 
her talent, 298 — want of sensibility of, 
ib.note. 

Seville University, lectures at, 1. 177. 
Sexual system of plants, iv. 354. 

ShadweU. plays of, iv. 288— satire on, by 

Dryden, 246. 
fihakspeare, William, iii. 301— his poems, 
Venus and Adonis, ii. 226, 277— Lu- 
creoe, 226 — his life and early plays, 275, 
276, &c. — few obliterations by Shak- 
speare, nor any by Lope de Vega, 255 — 
his sonnets, ilL 261-264 — plays of: 
Twelfth Night, 304— Merry Wives of 
Windsor, ib. 305 ; iv. 275— Much Ado 
about Nothing, 304— Hamlet,3l0— Mac- 
beth, ib. — Measure for Measure, ii. 269, 
312 ; iii. 306, 307, 309— King Lear, 3U8, 
310— Timon of Athens, 308— Pericles, 
11. 277, noU b; iu. 310— the historical 
plays of, iL 284— Julius Caesar, iiL 311, 
312 — Anthony and Cleopatra, 311 — 
Othello, 310, 313— Coriolanus, 312 — 
Richard II., 315— Tempest, 313— his 
other plays, 311, 313, 315, 331 — 
Henry VI., whence taken, ii. 271, 277 
—Comedy of Errors, 277; iv. 277— 
Midsummer Night's Dream, IL 279,281 
— ^Two Gentlemen of Verona, 278, 280 
—Love's Labour Lost, 278— Taming of 
the Shrew, 279 — Romeo and Juliet, 
281-283— Merchant of Venice, 285 ; ill. 
9; iv. 284— As You Like It, IL 286— 
Cymbeline, 312— retirement and death 
of, iii. 301, note s, 313 — greatness of 
his genius, il. 129 ; iii. 313— judgment 
of, 314— his obscurity of style, 315— hla 
p<^ularlty, 315, 317— critics and com- 
mentators on his dramas, ib. 318 — Dry- 
den's remarks on, 338, note— See also il. 
270, note % 274, 298 ; Iv. 284— remarks 
on the mode of spelling the poet's name, 
it 275, note U 

VOL. IV. 



SOCINUS. 

Sharp, Richard, Mr., remarks of, Iv. 310 

note"^. 
Sharrock, ' De OflBciis,' &c., iv. 155. 
Shepherd, life of Poggio by, L 88, note », 

1U2. 

' Shepherd's Kalendar,' poem of Spenser 

U. 223, 310. 
Sheridan, plays of, Iv. 276. 
• Ship of Fools,' the, L 240. 
&birley,dramatic works of, ill. 344 ; iv. 287. 
Sibilet, Thomas, the ' Art podtique' of, i. 
456— his 'Iph^nia' of Euripides, 443. 
Sidney, Algernon, his Discourses on Go- 
vernment, iv. 201. 
Sidney, Sir Philip, U. 177, 225, 269— his 
'Arcadia,' 296, 297, 316-318; ilL 460— 
' Defence of Poesle,' ii. 223, 269, 297, 311. 
— 'Astrophel and Stella,' 225— poems' 
of, ib. ; iv. 317 — his censure ci the 
Er^lish drama, iL 269 — character of his 
prose, 296. 
Sidoniua, observatious of, and their cna- 

racter, i. 21. 
Sienna, the 'Roszi' of, U. 361— 'Intro- 

naU ' of, L 478. 
SigismuncC Emperor, literature encou- 
raged by, L 103. 
Sigismund 111., persecution of Protestants 

by, ii. 62. 

Sigonius, works of. i. 333 ; ii. 30, 49—' De 

Consolatlone,' 32 — on the Athenian 

Polity. 51— on Roman Antiquity, 48 — 

' De Jure Civium Rom.' and * De Jure 

Italia,' 49— on antiquities of Greece, 51. 

Slvester's translation of the Creation, or 

' La Semaine,' by Du Bartas, iL 215— 

poems ascribed to, 224 ; iiL 268*. 

Slmler, Geo., schoolmaster of Hesse, i. 260. 

Simon, le P^re, iv. 40— Critical History 

of, iv. 67, 363. 
Sin^rs of Germany, i. 39 ; iiL .247. 
Sionita, Hebraist, iii. 446, 448. 
Slrmond, the historian. IL 453- 
SismondL criticisms of, L 27 ; iii. 290,383, 

eCfXUsifli. 
Sixtua v., ii. 98, 358— the Slstine Bible 

published by, 98. 
Skelton's rhymes, i. 319, 429, 445. 
Slavery, Bodin on,iL 155— Grotius on, iiL 

210. 
Sleidan's History of the Reformation, L 

298, noU *>. 
Smetius, Martin, works on ancient inscrip- 
tions by, ii. 387. 388. 
Smiglecius, the logician, iv. 62 and note d. 
Smith, professor at Cambridge, i. 346. 
Smith, Adam, reroarks of; iii. 222, 223. 
Snell, WUlibrod, his ' Cyclometricus,' iii. 
I 403— on Refraction. 427. 
Society, Hobbes on Civil, iiL 176. 
' Society, Royal, iv. 339. 
Sodnian academy at Raoow, iL 80, 434 — 
writers, L 373; ii. 79. 80— Sochiiflmism. 
432, 435— hi England, iv. 37. 
Socinus, Faustns, ii. 79, 433. 
Socinus, Laelius, founder of the sect of 
Sodniaiis,L373; iL 79. 

2 E 
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SOLIDS. 

Solids, the nUo of. iii. 401. 

S<;lliua, his * Polybbtor/ U. 381. 

Soils, Antonfo do, ' Gonqnest of Mexico' 
by. iv. 3«T. 

Solon, philoBophy ot iii. 188. 

SocaeU Italian, i. 419 ; il. 181 ei tegr. ; 
iv. 221-234— French, ii. 216— of Milton, 
iU. 372— of Shakspeare. 261— of I>nim- 
mond of Hawthornden, 264 — of the 
Earl of Stirlincb 266— oonetnictioa of, 

Sophia, Prioceas, iv. 26. 

Sophocles, style of, iv. 237, 244. 

Sorbunne, the, 1. 235 ; iv. 31, 60. 

Soto, Peter, confessor to Charies V., L 
379 ; U. 76, note ' ; ill. 144. 

Soto, Barahona de, poetry of, IL 204. 

Soto, Dominic, 'De JustltUl,' IL 119. 176. 
180. 

Soul, Descartes tm the trnmaterlalily of 
the, ill. 79, 87— on the seat of, 81— 
theory of Oassendi, Iv. 70 — Male- 
brauche, 90— Locke, 141. 142. 

' Soul's Errand,' the, early poem, IL 224. 

Sonsa, Mannel Farla y , sonnets of, 111. 238. 

South, Dr., sermons of, Iv. 34. 55. 

Southampton, Lord.frfend of Shakspeare. 
il. 277. 

Southern, his ' Fatal Discovery.' iv. 286— 
' Oroonoko,' ifr. 

Southey, Mr., his edlti<n of Hawes, 1. 

1% 316— remarks of, ii. 313— edition of 
Poets by. 111. 251, 265, noU ^. 

Southwell, Robert, poems of, IL 226. 

Sovereign, and sovereign power, the. ill. 
170, 186, 187. 

Spain, drama of, i. 263, 441 ; IL 254 ; 111. 
283-291, Iv. 257 — poets and poetry of, 
1. 265. 424; U. 200-204; Ui. 235— 
ballads, 1. 121, 238; U. 209— novels 
and romauces, 210, 313; itt. 236 and 
notei; iv. 325— Orvantes, UL 379— 
Spanish and Italian writing compared, 
i. 425 — ^meti^hystdans of, ilL 4 — prose 
writers of, ill. 366 — philologists and 
litcluti of, 1. 341, 448— Loyola and the 
Jesuits of, 11. 64— llbraiT of the £s- 
curlal palace, 358, note '; ill. 449— of 
AlcaUi and Salamanca, IL 358 — revival 
of literature in, 1. 176 — ^learning in, 341 
—under Philip II. Ii. 44, 200— the In- 
quisition of, 61. 365. [See Poetry. 
Drama.] 

'Spanish Curate' of Fletcher. IIL 326, 
'327, 334, note. 

I^anhelm, Ezekiel, Numismatics of. iL 
389 ; iv. 3, 14— his edittou of Julian, 3. 

Spee, German poet, ill. 247. 

Speech, human, and brute sounds, com- 
parison between, 111. 432, 433. 

Speed, maps of. In 1646, ill. 452. 

Spetanan, Glossary of, Iv. 309. 

Spencer, ' De Leglbus Hebraaorum,' iv. 
363, 364. 

Spener, writings of, Iv. 39. 

Spenser, Edmund, his school of poetry, 
111. 262.256— his ' Shepherd's Kalendar.' 



STJSVINU9. 

11. 221. 310— his * fipltbahantam.' 22«— 
* The FaSry Queen' of. 233-240— com- 
pared with ArloBto, 235— his ' Dialogue 
upon the State of Ireland.' 299. 

I^perone Speronl. his tragedy of ' Canaoe.' 
L 440— dialogues of. 402. 451. 

^Hegel. Dutch poet, his works, Hi 249. 

I^lnoea, system of. fl. 102— the ' Tiacta- 
toa theologlco-polltlciis ' of, Iv. 40 — 
Ethics or Moral ^tem of, 105 et *eq., 
156— politics of. 195—' Sptnosism.' 116. 

I^iritnal dramas of Spain and Portugal, 
L263. 

Spondanus, conttnuator of the Annals of 
Baroniua, IL 453. 

Sprengel, botanical and medical remarlcs 
ot it. 341, 346; ill. 438, noU, 439. 443. 
note, 444 ; iv. 350. 

St Vincent, Gregory, geometry ot IIL 402, 
403. 

Staei, Madame de, her 'Corlnne,' L 91. 
wM 8 — observations of. <»i * Romeo and 
JuUeV U. 282. 

Stair, Lord, work by. Hi. 87, noU '. 

Stampo, Gaspara, an Italian poetess, ii. 
186, 188, 189. 

Stanly, 'Thomas. 'Hlatoiy of Ancient 
Philosophy ' by, iv. 8, 63 and note b— 
— his edition of .Ssehylus, 8. 

Stanyhurst. translator, ii. 229. 

Stapulensls, Faber, 1. 283— conduct of; 
359— €dltion of the Scriptures by, 380. 

Star Caiamber. the, H. 36& 

States. Bodin on the rise and fall oi; IL 155. 

Statics, treatise of Stevlnus on, Ii. 332. 

Statlonarii. or booksellers, L 348. 

Stattoners' Company founded In 1555, 11. 
366 — its restrictions on the press, ib. 

Statistics, writers on, iv. 216— statistical 
topography, ill. 165, 166. 

Statios, Achilles, or l!^ta90k a Portugacfls 
commentator, 11. 11. 

Statlus. ' Theboid ' of. IL 302 ; iv. 235. 

Steele, ' Conscious Lovers' of, iv. 291, note. 

Steevena, commentator on l^kspeare, 11. 
271. naU \ 277. noU h ; UL 262, 310, 317. 

Stellatus, Palingiuiius^ the ' Zodaicns vita' 
of, 1. 438. 

Stephens, Henry, 1. 262— his erudition, Ii. 
12— his press celebrated, 13— Life of, 
1^ Maittalre, ib. note t — by Ahneloveen 
and other biog^rapheis, ib. note* — ^hls 
* ThoBaumsLinguaB Latlnae,' 14-16 — l^is 
own testimony on various lexicons, 1. 
330, note; IL 14, note b — Scapula's 
abridgment of the 'Thesaurus' ot 16— 
dies In jjoverty. ib. — his philological 
woricB. 26, 308; iv. 306 — Latin Epi- 
grams, IL 244 — forbidden to prlnt» 365 
' Apology for Herodotus ' by, L 381— 
his treatise on the conformity of the 
French and Greek languages. 11. 308. 

Stei^ens, Robert. ' Thesaurus' ot L 338 
— the ' Novum Testameutom Gnecum,' 
&C., edited by, 385 ; U. 17, note f, 97, 386. 

Stevlnus, Simon, his Statics and Hydro- 
staUc8» U. 332 i ill. 423. 
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STEWART. 

Stewart* Dagald, Metaphysical Works o^ 
iL 125, 148 ; Ui. 36, 67, note ', 93, 98, 
111, note t, 219, 225 ; iv. 134^ note—hia 
remarks on Descartes, lU. 84— on 6ro- 
tlus, 219— ou Gassendi, iv. 74, 75. 

StifeUus, Michael, It 320, 321 ; iU. 395. 

Still, John, Bp. of Bath and WeUs, 11. 266. 

StllUngfleet, writings and tenets of, Iv. 28, 
35, 57. 142. 

Stirling, Earl of, sonnets of. 111. 265— his 
poem of * Domesday,' ib. note °. 

* Stirpium Adversaria,' by Pena and Lobel, 

11.341. 

StobsBOS, e^tion o^ hv Grotios, It 377. 

Stockwood, John* his * Proggrmnagma 
Scholastlcum,' 11. 43, note *, 

Strada, Famlanns, 11. 381— his 'Decads,' 
ib.— character of his imitations, ib. — 
the 'Prolusiones Academlce' of, ill. 356. 

Strasburg, books published at» U. 362 — 
library of; 1. 480. 

StrlgeUus. ' Lod Theologld ' of, U. 92. 

Strozzl. poem on chocolate by, Iv. 253. 

Stiype, John, his ' Life of Smith,' 1. 347 
and note '—remarks of, 11. 136. 

Stnnlca, Spanish commentator, 1. 320. 

Sturm, John, his treatise on Education 
in Germany, 1. 343. 

Soard, remarlcs o^ on the French theatre^ 
11. 263, note *. 

Soarez of Granada, his treatise ' De L&> 
gibus,' iU. 138-143— titles of his ten 
booksy 138— his definition of eternal 
law, 141— his metaphysical disputa- 
tions, 4— theory of government, 160— 
his work and opinions on laws, 161, 180. 

Suckling, SLt John, poetry of, IIL 268. 

Sugar-cane, first mention of, 11. 341. 

Suldas, proverb quoted firom, 1. 195 — his 
lexicon, 225. 

Son, spots of the, discovered by Harriott* 
Fabriclus, and Scheluer, ill. 412— its 
revolution round its axis* tit. 
Supposes, the,' play of, 11. 267. 

Supralapearian tenets, 11. ^8. 

Surrev, Earl ot his style of poetry de- 
scribed, i. 430-436 — ^the Introducer of 
bludc verse, 433 — his polished language, 
435— remarks of Dr. Nott, 431, 433— 
poems of, 11. 217— character o^ by 
Sidney, 223. 

Survllle, Clotilde de, a supposed French 
poetess, 1. 170. 

Swabian period of German poetry, 1. 38. 

Swammerdam, naturalist, 111. 432 ; Iv. 348. 

Sweynhelm, the printer, 1. 192, 249. 

Swift, Dean, Iv. 328— his ' Tale of a Tub,' 
336. 

Suisset, Bichard, author of the 'Calcu- 
lator,' 1. 117. 

Switzerland, the Reformation begun by 
Zwingle at Zurich, 1. 300— doctrines of 
the Protestants of; 11. 80. 

* Sword, the Pen and the,' Andres's 

parable ot lit. 155, note '. 
Sydenham, medical theory of, iv. 362. 
S^lbnrgius^ his Greek grammar, 11. 18, 21, 
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373 ; iv. 4— hia Aristotle and Dlonyslus, 

11.21. 
Syllogism. [See Logic] 
Sylvius, Dutch physician, 1. 469 ; 111. 436 ; 

iv. 361. 
Sylvius, the French grammarian, L 27 j. 
Synergists* tenets of, ii. 74. 
' Syntagma Phlloeophicum ' of Gasseudl, 

iv. 68, 75, 128. 
Syphon, power of the, ill. 424. 
Syrlac version of the Bible, 11. 347, 349 ; 

iU. 448— the Maronlte college of Mount 

Libanus, ib, 

Tabenuemontanus, IL 343. 

Table-talk of Seldeu, IL 456, note k,.lii. 
146, note™. 

Tacitus, the' Annals' of, 1. 269 ; 11. 377— 
lipslus's edition of, ii. 10— Saxile's 
translation of; 45 — ^Davanzati's trans- 
lation ot, 290. 

• Tale of a Tub ' by Swift, Iv. 336— com- 
parison o^ with the Pantagruel of 
Rabelais, 1. 450. 

Tahiiud,the study of the, ill. 447. 

Tal<xi, Omer, treatise on Eloquence, 11 
1 17—' Institutiones Oratoris ' of, 308. 

' Tamburlalne,' play ot 11. 270. 

' Tancred and Siglsmunda,' ill. 288. 

Tanslllo, Italian poet, his ' La Balla,' U. 
186, 245. 

Tapsensis, Ylgllins, the African bishop, 
works of; reviewed, 1y. 309. 

Tartaglia, Nicolas, his solutitm of cubic 
equations in algebra, 1. 459 — unfairly 
published by Cardan, 11. 319— his me- 
chanics, 330. 

Tasso, Bernardo, U. 185— his'Amadigl,' 
190— celebrated sonnet by, 191, note\ 

Tasso, Torquato^ the ' Glerusalemme 
Liberata ' of; 11. 193, et sea. 306 ; iv. 235 
—comparison of with Homer, Virgil, 
and Ariosto, 11. 194, 197, 198 — excel- 
lence of his style, 195 — his conceita, 
196— defects of the poem, tft.— Fair- 
fax's translation, 229 — his peculiar 
genius, 197— the 'Aminta' of, 250— his 
•Torriamond,' a tragedy, 249— his prot« 
writings, 888 — GaUleo's remarks on, 
Ui. 365. 

Tassoni, his observations on the poetry 
of BCTibo, L 420 — on Petrarch, &c., 
ill 354—' Seochia Rapita of, 231— re- 
marks of, ilL 459. 

Tauler's Sermons, 1. 51, 139 ; ill. 13. 

Taurellus, Nicholas, his ' Alpes Ctesae,* 
ii. 103, note ". 

Tavanues, political memoirs by, il. 146. 

Tavelegus, grammar of, i. 350, note b. 

Tavemier, his travels in the East, iv. 367. 

Taxation, Bodln on, 11. 163. 

Taylor, Edgar, Lays of the Minnesingers 
by, 1. 39, note. 

Taylor, Jeremy, IL 376, 423, 442 — hi« 
• Dissuasive from Popery,' iv. 27, 67 — 
sermons of, U. 457 — devotional writing 
of, 458— hLs * Ductor dubitautium,' iv 
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153, 162, ITl— itB charaetertDddefecto, 
153~his ' Liberty of ProphesTlng.' IL 
44S ; iv. 6Y— boldness of his doctrine, tt. 
443— his defence of tolentloD, 44T, 449 
— effect of his treatise, 451— Its defects^ 
ti>.— bis Defence of Episoopacy,' 452. 

Taylor, Brook, ' Contemplatlo Fhlloso- 
phlca'otllLY6,n«te. 

' Telemachas,' F^ndlon's, !▼. 330. 

Telescope, Invention of the, HI. 425 — 
Dutch, or spylng-glasses. 426. 

TeleslOk Bernard, ' De Natura Rerum * of, 
li. 104; 111.5,6,7,23. 

Tellez, a Spanish metaphysician, ill. 5. 

Temple, Sir William, Iv. 10, 321— his de- 
fence of antiquity, 324. 

Tenneman, on the cvlgin of modem phi« 
losophy, 1. 13, note ^ 

Tepel, his history of the Cartesian phi- 
losophy, iv. 78, ncie P. 

Terence, comedies of, first printed as verse, 

I. 274— editions ot H. 2. 

Teresa, St, writinffs ot U. ^0; ill. 256. 

Testl, imitator of Horace, ill. 234. 

Teutonic languages, the, 1. 10, 133. 

Textus RavlBlns, the 'Offldna' o^ L 353. 

Theatres, L 218 — In London, 11. 268; 
IIL 301, 302— closed by Parliament, 303 
— Davenant's in the C3iarter-house, Iv. 
280— Duke of York's In Drury-lane, 
281 — in Linoolh's-inn-fields, tl>.— thea- 
trical machinery of fifteenth century, 
i. 219— in Paris, 11. 262, 265— the first 
French theatre, 1. 218 — the Parisian 
company of 'Enfans de Sans Soud,' 
240, 314— the early English drama, 444 ; 

II. 266, &C. [See Drama.] 
Theobald, commentator on Shakspeare^ 

ill. 317. 

Theocritus, 1. 225, 274 ; 11. 222, 250. 

Theodore, archbishop, Influence of, in pro- 
pagation of grammatical learning, i. 6. 

Theodoric persecutes Boethius, L 2. 

Tbeodoslus, code of the emperor, L 62 ; 
iv. 219. 

Theodostos, the geometrician, 1. 458. 

« l^eologia Moralis ' of Escubar, ill. 138. 

Theology, system of, 1. 12— public schools 
of, toltaly, 19 — controversial, 11. 87— 
scholastic method of; 1. 12 ; 11. 91 ; na- 
tural, lii. 37 ; iv. 341— Sodnlan, 1. 373 ; 
11. 79, 432— English writers on, 86, 92 ; 
iv. 40, 50, 51— theological doctrine, 11. 
91 -faith, L 204- literature, 378; IL 
58,395,452; iv. 17,59. 

Theophrastus on plants, it 334— lectures 
by Duport on, iv. 7— his 'Gharactera»' 
181— on botany, 1. 470, 471. 

Theosophists, sect of, ill 13. 

Thermometer, the, iv. 342, 

Thevenot, travels of, iv. 367. 

Thibault, king of Navarre, tronbadour, 
L34. 

Thomlsts, the sect of, L 391 ; 11. 100. [See 
AqulnasO 

Thomson, Dr., on anatomy, iv. 349—' His- 
tory of Chemistry,' L 118, note *. 



TREATIES. 

Thomson's Histovy of the Royal Society, 

Iv. 339, note, 
Thonars, M. dn Petit, II. 343. 
Thnanus, H. de Thou, Lattai style o^ tt. 

333, 384 ; 111. 456. 
Thucydides, editors of, H. 3; Iv. 9. 
Thyaid, the French poet, U. 212. 
Thysius, a French critic, IL 379. 
Tibaldeo, Italian poet, i. 232, 419. 
Tleck, Professor, remarks on Shakqteare^ 

by, li. 275, noU *. 
Tledemann, remarks of, 1. 13: 
Tifemas, Greoige, teacher of Greek at 

Paris, L 185. 
TlUotson, Archbishop, U. 424 ; iv. 35, 36— 

his sermcms^ IL 433, note t ; iv. 56— Ar- 

minian tenets of; 35. 
Tintoret, paintings of, IL 199. 
TIptott, Earl of Worcester, L 167. 
Tlraboschl quoted, 1. 4, note^ 7, fio&; 9Q, 

note ^ 470 ; IL 31, noU, 53, et passim. 
' Titus Andronicui^' not a play of Sfaak- 

qpeare's, 11. 277. 
Tobacco plant, supposed earliest notice 

ot hi 1578, 11. 340, 341. 
Toleration of reli^on8,iL 158, 440, 447. 449. 
Toletus, the Jesuit, his ' Suznma casuum 

consdentlA,' lii. 138. 
Tolley, G(reek Grammar ot 1. 350, note b. 
Tolomei, Claudlo, li. 185, 193. 
Tonelli, his notes on POgglo, I. 88, note b. 
Torelli, his tragedy of • Merope,' li. 249. 
TorrcnUuB, Horace of, ii. 376. 
Torricelli, high merit o^ lii. 351— hy- 
draulics of, 423. 
Tortus, Matthew, answer ot 11. 396. 
Toscanelli, gnomon hi Florence cathedral 

by, 1. 189, and note f. 
Tostatus, Alfonsus, L 176. 
Tottel's 'Miscellanies,' 11. 217. 
Toulouse, university o( L 15, note K 
ToumeboBuf. [See Tumebus.] 
Toumefort, his 'EIAnens de la Bota' 

nlque,' iv. 352, 353. 
Toumeur, Le, dramatist, 111. 348. 
Toussaln, eminent scholar, L 340 ; IL 5. 
Toutain, his ' Agamemnon,* from SenecSk 

11.263. 
'Toxophllus,' or Treatise on Ardiery, by 

Ascham, 1. 454. 
Trade, on foreign, iv. 213. 
Tragedy, Italian, L 270, 440; iU. 281 — 

Spanish, U. 258; ilL 283 — French, IL 

262 ; ill. 291 et seg.- English, 308 et seq. 

—ancient Greek, Iv. 236 — Rymer oil. 

321. [5!9e Drama.] 
Translating, Dryden on the art of, Iv. 320. 
Transubstantiatlon, controversy on, IL 71, 

note. 
Travels, early writers of, L 267 — later 
writers o( iv. 366, 367. [See Geo. 
graphy and Voyages.] 
Traversari, Ambrogio, on Profiuie lite- 
rature, 1. 99 — on translattons fhan the 
Greek, 103. 
Treaties, public, Hi. 198, 215— truces and 
conventions, 216. 
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Tnsmellina, the Hebrew critic^ IL 98, 348. 
Trentk the Council o^ Its proceedings and 

history, 1. 375, 376 ; iL 70, 71 and note, 

75, 398, 416. 
Trevisa's translation of Higden's Poly. 

chronicon, 1. 318, note, 
Tilglandias, a notable theologian at 

Utrecht, iU. 96. 
Trigonometry, calculations of Regio- 

montanus In, 1. 190, 191. 
Trinitarian controversy, the, i. 373 ; U. 

77-79 and note; iv. 37. [See SodnJan.] 
Triquero, Spanish dramatist, iL 258. 
Trlsmef^tus, Hermes, philosophy of, 

counterfeited, 1. 206. 
Trisslno, principles of his * Italia libe- 

rata,' 1. 371, 422. 
Tristan of Leonols, i. 136, note <>. 
Trithemlusk * Annates Hlrsarglensis ' o( i. 

155. 
TrlTium, mode of education, 1. 3, note ^ 

U.357. 
Troubadours and Provenfal poets, i. 32. 
Troye, Recueil des Histoires de, of Raoul 

le F^vre, printed by Caxton, i. 162. 
Truth, intuitive, on, lii. 92. 
Trypho, Oreeic treatises of; i. 333. 
Tubingen, monastery, Hebrew taught in, 

i. 262. 
Tulpius * Observationes Medicn' of, ill. 

431. 
Turaminl, * De Legibns,' ii. 173. 
Turberville, poems of, U. 221, 225. 
Turenne, Marshal, iv. 22, 54. 
'Turkish Spy,' the, ill. 152, note; iv. 332- 

336 and notes. 
Turks, Knolles' History of the^ lii. 371 

—the Turkish language, 449. 
Tumebus, i. 340 — his translations of 

Greek c&ssics into Latin, 11. 5 — his 
( * Adversaria,' 6, 378.— Montaigne's cha- 
racter o( 6 — his reputation, 13 — his 

' Ethics of Aristotle,' 22. 
Turner, Dr., his • New Herbal,' 11. 337— 

his 'Avium precipuarum I^toria»' L 

472. 
Turner's History of England, 1. 3, note l>, 

6, note h, 8, note *, 9, note *, 14, note t, 

133, note \ 
Turpin, romance of 'Charlemagne' by, 

L 28, note ', 133, note \ 
Turrecremata, Joannes de, his 'Ezpla- 

natio in Faalterium,' i. 162. 
Tuscan language, L 478. 
•Two Noble Kinsmen,' lii. 331, note •. 
Tycho Brahc, Mundane System of, IL 328 

et aeg.— his discovery as to the path of 

comets, 329 ; iiL 408. 
Tymme, Thomas, translations by, L 404. 
Tyndale's the first English version of the 

New Testament, L 369, 386, note b. 
Tyrwhitt's observations on Chaucer, 1. 

31, note ^ 433. 
Twining on the Poetics of ArisiotTe, 11. 

304. 
Tyrannicide writers in favour of, 11. 

137-141; iU. 156. 157. 



VAN DALE. 

Ubaldi, Ouldo^ geometrical treatises of 
11. 330. 

Udai, Nicholas, 1. 346, 446, 447 — his 
comedy of 'Ralph Roister Dolstei: 
447 ; IL 266. 

Ugncdo, the lexicographer, i. 83. 

Ulpian on the Roman law, tt. 170. 

Understanding, Malebranche on the, iv. 
93 — Locke's 'Essay on the Human,' 
124, 160. 

Unitarians, Polish and German, Iv. 37. 
[See also Sodnus.] 

Universal language, on a, by Dalgamo 
iv. 123. 

Universal ideas, question of the reality of, 
iv. 113— how formed, ib. 

Universities : origin of the name, L 15, 
note k— of Paris, 12 — ^its succession of 
early professors, 14, 15— of Bologna, 15 
—of Cambridge, 16; U. 357 — Edln^ 
burgh and Glasgow, ii. 46,357— Frankp 
fort, L 292— Montpelller,!. 15, noU k— 
Germany, iL 376— Oxford, L 16; 11. 
357; m. 454— Pisa, ii. 356— Witten- 
burg, 1. 291— of Padua, L 19; ii. 356; 
ill. 5— of Toulouse, 1. 15, nofek— Cor- 
dova and Granada, L 17 — Italian uni- 
versities, iL 33, 356; iil. 453— of Ley- 
den, IL 357— of Altdorf and Helmstadt, 
tb,—ct Copenhagen, L 344— of Mar- 
burg, ib. — of Konlgsbeiv, !&.— of Jena 
t6.— of Seville, i. 176— of Salamanca, t6. 
—of Alcalit, ib. — state of, in the seveur 
teenth centuiy, ilL 453. 

Urban VIII., Matthei Barbeilnl, U. 401 ; 
ill. 274, 276, 353. 

Urbino, Francis, duke of, IL 51. 

Urbino, house of, patrons of learning, i 
229. 

Ursatus on Antiquities, iv. 13. 

Ursinus, Fulvlus, antiquary, IL 62 

Usher, Archbishop, 11. 453, 455— forms 
the library of Trinity College, DubUn, 
m. 456— his ' Annals of the Old Testa- 
ment,' iv. 14— his Chronology, 15. 

Usury, Gerard Noodt on, iv. 219. . 

' Utopia' of More, 1. 281, 282— origin of 
the word, 281, note ™. 

Yacarlus, teacher at Oxford in 1149, 1. 16, 
note', 

Vaillaut, work on medals by, iv. 14. 

Voir, Du, criticisms on the style of, 11. 
292 ; iil. 367. 

Valdes, a Spanish teacher of the Refor- 
mation, 1. 373. 

' Yalentinian,' hy Fletcher, ill. 330. 

Valerlanus, ' De InfelidUte Lltter»> 
torum,' L 326, note. 

Valla, lAurentius, works and critidsms 
of, L 160, 182, 196— silence of, as to the 
three heavenly witnesses, 111. 68, note K 

Valle, Pletro delta, his Travels, 111. 450. 

Vallee, pamphlet of, against Christianity 
U.96. 

Valols, Henry, philological works of, Iv. 6. 

Van Dale on andeut orades, iv. 296. 
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YuJmffikt 8lr J., draniM of, tr. 276, 290. 
Van Helmont, chemist, 111. 443 ; W. 340. 
Vanliil. LudUo, burnt at Purls, IL 4«0— 

duuracter of his writings, ib. 461. 
» Vaidii, history by, L 476— his dlslognes, 

or '£rooljuM>,' IL 806->hls praise of 

Dante above Homer, 806. 
Varentos,' Syntaxis Qtmcm UngnsB' ct, 

L337. 
Varllas, historian, W. 367. 
•Faite Lsetloiies' of Vlctortos, 11. Y— 

Muretus, 7, 378— BatBordos, 378 — 

RstaMSlas, ilk 
Vsrloram editions of the classlos, iv. 4. 
VaroU, the • Anaiomla' of, IL 346. 
Vaaa, Oustavos, conflscates ecclesiastical 

property, L 366. 
Vasarl, his paintings in the Stetine chapel, 

iL66. 
Vasques, law-writer. IL 179; Hi. 6. 
Vaaquias, ill. 141. 
TasBao, de. If ., the * Scallgerana seconda ' 

of, 11. 27. 
Vatable, professor of Hebrew, L 339. 
Vattcan, Ubnury of, 1. 146, 480 ; U. 358. 
Vaugelas, M. de. Remarks <m the French 

langnage by, ilL 366 ; iv. 300— diction- 
ary edited by, ill. 366. 
Vanmoridre, De, llL 386. 
Taox, Nicholas, Lord, poet, 1. 430, 436 ; 

1L218. 
Vega, Gardlasso de la, 1. 424 ; iL 200. 
y^^ Lope de, Spanish plays of, IL 204, 

note i, 256 ; ilL 283, 284— hls ferUUty 

^•nd rapidity of composition, 11. 255 — 

verslflcatton, 266 — popularity, ib. — 

comedies, 257 — tragedies,258— splritnal 

plays of, 260. 
Vegetable physiology, iv. 353. 
Vegetable pioductioos, on, IL 340. 
Vegins, Maphaens, iEkieid oontinaed by, 

L 197 ; IL 302. 
Velasques, history of Spanish poetry by, 

IL 202, 205. 
Veldek, Henry of, L 38. 
Velthuysen, ' De Justi et Decoii,' &c., Iv. 

156. 
Venesection Introduced, IH. 436. 
Venice, contest of Pope Paul V. With, U. 

396— republic of, L 414; iv. 198, 200, 

note d — its commeroe and government, 

UL 166— academy of, IL 361— Ubraries 

of, L 480. 
Venus, transit of, over the son, lU. 418. 
Veracity, Puffendorf on, iv. 175, 176. 
Verdier, ' Blbliothdque Franfalse ' by, IL 

309, 364. 
Veigara, Qreek Orammar of, 1. 337 ; IL 

17. 
Vergerio, Peter Pftul, an early Greek 

translator, L 103— his pamphlet on the 

' Orlando Innamorato,'^370, note. 
* Verona, Two Gentlemen of,' IL 278. 
Vertunlen, Frauds, collections of, IL 34, 

note*. 
Vesalius, ' De Corporis humani Fabricft,' 

L 467— his anatomleal discoveries, 468 ; 
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n. 344, 345— his disgrace and death, 1. 
469. [Ste also ilL 436.] 

VesUng, anatomist, writings of, llL 443. 

Vespuod, Americo, discoveries of, L 268. 

Vettori, Ftoter, edition of Cicero by, L 331 
—his Greek erudition, 334—' Varlas 
lectl<mes ' of, ii. 7— Huet's opinion of, ib. 

Vicente, Gil, dramas of, L 263, 442. 

Vlco, Eneas, on Numismatics, 11. 53, 359. 

Victor Vitensis, ediaon by Chlflet, iv. 309. 

Vidorla, Francis k, * BelecUones Theo- 
loglctB ' of, 11. 174, 180— opinions of, on 
pubUc law, 175. 

Vlctorin of Feltre, L 90. 106. 

Vlctorius, Potrus, L 331 ; U. 7, 8, 11. 

Vida, of Cremona, Latin poet, L 437, 477 ; 
iv. 254—' Ars Poetlca' of, U. 302. 

Vldal, Raymond, Us Frovenupal Grammar, 
i 26 note "^ 

Vidua Vidius, anatomist, 1. 469 ; 11. 346. 

Vienna, public library at, 1. 480; IL 358. 

Vleta [Francis Viete], His reputation as 
su algebrsist, L 460, 461, 462 ; iL 321— 
mathematical works of, UL 403; idgebra 
of, 404. 

Vieussens, discoveries 1^, In the anatomy 
of the nerves, iv. 360. 

Viger, or Vigertus, ' de Idiotismis,' 11.372. 

Vigillus Tapeensis, iv. 309. 

Vlgneul MarvUle, or M. D'Arg(»ne, UL 
360; iv. 300, 302, fwtt *— his Melanges 
de Llttdrature, 314, 316. 

Vlgnola, on Perspective bv, IL 330. 

VlTledieu (or Des Jardins), Madame, do> 
vels.of, Iv. 327. 

Villegas, Manuel Estevaa de, poems of, 
111.237. 

VUUers, Essay on the Influence of the 
Reformati(Hi, L 309, note. 

VUlon, French poems of, L 212. 

Vincent de Beauvais, L 120, 121. 

Vincent, St Gregory, treatise on geo- 
metry of, ill. 402, 403. 

Vlncente introduces regular drama in 
Europe, L 263. 

Vlnoentius Lirlnensis, U. 422, 430. 

Vind, Leonardo da, L 222, 223. 

Vlner, abridgment of law by, Iv. 219. 

Vinnius, Commentaries of, IL 167; UL 
180. 

VligU, BncoUcs of. L 279, 345 ; iv. 232- 
iEneid ot U. 205; iv. 235 — continuar 
tlon by MaplueuB, L 197 ; U. 302— Caro's 
Italian translation, 193— imitation of 
the Georgics of, iv. 255— Tasso com- 
pared with, U. 193, 196. 251— CamoSns 
compared with, 205— Homer compared 
with, 300. 

Virgil, Polydore, 1. 235. 

Visoonti, contributor to the * BlographlB 
Univeraelle,' iv. 13, note ". 

Vlstf , the ' Mercure Galant ' of, iv. 309. 

VltelU, ComeUo, L 235, 236. 

Vitello, tzeatlae on optics of, L 116, 468 ; 
U. 330. 

Vitensis, Victor, the African bishop, 
works 0^ iv. 309, 
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* VltilB Sermonts de,' treatise by G.Voasius, 

U. 384. 

Vltruviiia on Architecture, i. 221. 

Vlves, writings of, 1. 339, 379, 391, note «— 
attack on the acholaatks by, 391— pre- 
ceptor to the Princess Mary, ib. 

Ylviani, solution of the area of the (peloid 
by, ill. 402 ; iv. 338. 

Vlacq, the Dutch bookseller, ilL 398. 

Voet, Gisbert, ' Dissertationes theologies ' 
of, ii. 454, 465— controversy o^ with 
Descartes, iU. 95. 

Volture, letters of, ill. 66, 361, 362— 
poetry of, 245 ; ly. 297, 303, note. 

Volkelius, < De Verft Religione,' U. 433 and 
notet^ *. 

• Volpone ' of Ben Jonson, ill. 319. 
Voltaire, sarcasms of, ill. 298; iv. 41 — 

remarks of, 11. 194, 204; iv. 116, 126, 
. 368— poetry of, L 200 ; Iv. 231— his dra- 
matic works, 262, 293— his style, 297. 
VondeU Dutch poet. Hi. 250. 
Voraglne, James of, ' Golden Legend ' o( 

1. 136. 
Voesius, Gerard, philological works of, 11. 

19, noU °. 384-386 ; iv. 2—' Hisfcoria 

Pelagiana,' by, li. 431, note '. 
Vosslus, Isaac, 'Catullus' and 'Pompo- 

nias Mela ' of, iv. 2^' Arlstarchus ' of, 4. 
Voyages, early writers of, i. 267, 476; 

11. 350, 351 ; ill. 450— English voyages 

of discovery, 11. 352 ; iv. 367. 
Vulgate, translations of, printed at Delft 

In 1497, i. 387. 

Wafer, consecrated, discussion on, by 

Descartes and Amauld, lil. 90. 
Wace, poems of, i. 37. 
Wakefield, Robert, lectures at Cambridge 

by, i. 345 ; 11. 349. 
Waldenses, poems attributed to th^ L 

29. note. 
Waldls, Burcard, German fEibulist, 11. 217. 
Waller, poetry of. 111. 266 ; Iv. 233, 246— 

panegyric on Cromwell by, 234. 
Wallls, • History of Algebra ' by, i. 462 ; 

ii. 321 ; iU. 404— his ' Institutlo Logicae; 

iv. 62. [See also iv. 338.] 
Walpole, Horace, criticisms on the 

'Arcadia ' by, II. 316— correspondence 

of,iiL36l; iv.298. 
Walther, Bernard, mathematician, 1. 190. 
Walton, l^aAC, his 'Complete Angler,' 

iv. 323— Life of Hooker by, 11. 122, note. 
Walton, Brian, Polyglott of, iv. 363. 
War, the rights of, treatises on, by Ayala, 

U. 176— by Grotlus, liL 182, 185, 205- 

217— by Gentllis, li. 178 ; 111. 182. 
Warbur ton, Bishop of Gloucester, IL 424; 

ill. 147 — comments on Shakspeare by, 

317— remarks of, Iv. 7, 11, note, 60, 

note ^, 67, nofe— his • Divine Legation,' 

67, note. 
Warner, his • Albion's England,* 1. 37, 

note i ; li. 225. 
Warton, Dr., on the French versions of 

Latin authors,!. 81, note K— criticisms 



WILLIS. 

of, 214, 267, 316 ; U. 309— on the Latin 
poetry of Milton, ill. 279— on the ef- 
fects of the Reformation, 1. 351. 

Watson, poems by, li. 223. 

• Way of the World,' play of, iv. 289. 

Wealth, Serra on the causes of, Ul. 164; 
iv. 212. 

Webbe, his Discourse of English poetry, 
11. 222, 230, 310, 311— his tiavesUe of 
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